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ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY. 


THE leading points in Dr. Peabody’s career are familiar, and 
need not be rehearsed in much detail. He was born at Beverly, 
March 19, 1811. His father was Andrew Peabody, the success- 
ful teacher of the chief school in that ancient seaport, and had 
come there from Middleton, where he had grown up, and had been 
a teacher. He was of the old Essex County family of Peabody, 
—a marked family, — pretty well known the world over in com- 
merce and finance, if not so well known in letters, — and Dr. Pea- 
body possessed some of their salient traits, and was often remarked 
upon in London as being physically cast in much the same mould 
as the London banker. The first Essex County ancestor was 
Lieutenant Francis Peabody, who settled here in 1635. 

Andrew Peabody, the father, had been joined in marriage by 
Dr. Bentley at Salem, in 1808, with Polly or Mary Rantoul, the 
only daughter of Captain Robert Rantoul, a Scottish immigrant, 
who had come to Salem in 1769, and had, while in command of 
one of William Gray’s ships fourteen years later, perished by 
shipwreck off the capes of Virginia. Captain Rantoul’s wife was 
of the old Essex County family of Preston. 

Andrew Peabody, the father, had died at Beverly, December 
19, 1813, a young man, leaving a son and a daughter. Thus, Dr. 
Peabody, when less than three years old, was left without the 
guidance of a father. To the influence of the mother, who kept 
fresh in the boy’s mind his father’s parting wish, Dr. Peabody 
has attributed in these words his choice of a profession : — 

“ My profession as a clergyman was determined for me from 
my birth. My father, the only son of a prosperous farmer, was 
fitted for college with the purpose of pursuing the regular cur- 
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riculum, and then studying for the ministry. But a failure of 
health, so entire that he was never afterwards a strong man, 
arrested his plans, and he became a teacher. I was his only son, 
and he destined me for the profession which it was his lifelong 
grief that he had been compelled to abandon. He died before I 
was three years old, and on his deathbed he charged my mother 
to fulfil his wish concerning me, should I be fit for such a calling. 
I was present in my mother’s arms when the charge was given, 
and have a distinct remembrance of the scene; and though I can 
have understood nothing of it, I recollect no uttered words earlier 
than my mother’s rehearsal of what was then said.” } 

The student of heredity may find something of interest in the 
fact that the Scottish blood of the mether has shown a marked 
tendency to produce scholars, writers, and preachers. Traced 
from Loch Levin since the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
stock has counted a phalanx of Presbyterian preachers in the 
north of Ireland, — two or more professors of Hebrew literature 
elsewhere, and sundry editors, including one who came from Scot- 
land to London, and there established and conducted for thirty 
years the Spectator, and made himself, as Thomas Carlyle told 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, the first newspaper man in England. 

Dr. Peabody’s career began in stirring times. The quicken- 
ing influences of war upon the thought and sentiment of the peo- 
ple were never more appreciable than they were at this period 
about Massachusetts Bay. Political feeling was intense. The 
smoke of battle between the Chesapeake and the Shannon, the 
only stroke of actual warfare which has ever fallen on Essex 
County, was visible from his roof-tree while he lay in his cradle. 
His maternal uncle, upon whom devolved, during his orphanage, 
the functions of family adviser, was from 1809 to 1833 actively 
occupied in public life. Of him and of his formative control Dr. 
Peabody has spoken thus: “I had, beside, a maternal uncle, a 
man of unsurpassed excellence, who carried into the busy world 
a saintly integrity and purity ; and I enjoyed his hardly less than 
paternal guardianship till in his old age I could reciprocate it by 
offices of filial reverence and love.” 

Thus foreordained for the pulpit, he was fortunate in his surround- 
ings. Dr. Abiel Abbot had begun his noble life-work in Beverly 

1 The Forum, August, 1890. 
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before Dr. Peabody’s birth, and, when the precocious boy came to 
be susceptible to social impressions, was the centre of a family 
and a parochial circle rarely equaled for its purity of tone and 
the highest qualities of noble living. Besides his parish ministra- 
tions, which it was esteemed a privilege to enjoy, he exerted a 
broad and permeating influence upon the culture of the town. Of 
him and his family Dr. Peabody has said, “‘ They represented the 
most advanced culture of that period, and it is impossible for me 
to overestimate his and their educational service in forming my 
tastes, in enlarging my intellectual horizon, and in inspiring my 
worthy ambition.” Theology was then studied, as law and medi- 
cine have been studied since, through a sort of apprenticeship 
which made the student an inmate of the household of the master, 
and the charm of Dr. Abbot’s family circle attracted to his roof 
some of the most interesting aspirants for a clerical career. 

Dr. Peabody has recorded his sense of obligation to others of 
his early friends. He had in Miss Susan Burley a neighbor 
who furnished to his opening years the most valuable inspiration. 
He says of her: “I was also very early taken in hand by a lady 
in my neighborhood whom I believe to have been the most highly 
educated woman of her time. I used to visit her on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, when there was no school. She lent me 
books for the reading of which I am at this day the richer. She 
taught me botany, so that I was able to master and fully to utilize 
the Linnean system. She gave me the only lessons in French 
that I ever had, and when I entered college I had, through her 
tuition, enabled myself to read the French language as easily as 
the English. She was a good German scholar, and from her 
I obtained glimpses of German literature which induced me to 
become one of the eight volunteers who formed the first class in 
Harvard College that ever studied German.” Searcely less valua- 
ble in his estimation were the teachings and guidance of Miss 
Joanna Prince, afterwards Mrs. Everett of Brunswick, the mother 
of Professor Everett of the Divinity School. His cousin, Robert 
Rantoul, Jr., another disciple of Miss Burley and Miss Prince, 
together with William Thorndike, afterwards President of the 
Massachusetts Senate, and Dr. Isaac Ray, the eminent specialist 
of Rhode Island, were at this time developing their rare powers 
of mind in the same little village circle. 
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The denominational unrest which had been manifest for years 
was now culminating, and the lines were being drawn. Channing’s 
Baltimore sermon was preached in 1819. Young Peabody’s dis- 
senting blood, his stimulating surroundings, the necessity forced 
by the times upon every boy to stand on his own feet, — every- 
thing seemed to conspire to make of him the independent in 
theology that he always was. His ability to stand alone was 
frequently in requisition, now in support of what were considered 
the radical departures of his chosen denomination, and again in 
his leanings toward the views and practices of other sects, where 
those of his own denomination failed to commend themselves to 
his assent. 

It has been claimed for Dr. Peabody that he took his bachelor’s 
degree at an earlier age than any alumnus of Harvard, save one, 
before or since. The peculiar circumstances attending his fitting 
for college have been thus detailed by him. ‘“ When I was eleven 
years of age it was proposed to send me from home to some 
academy where I could be fitted for college. This would have 
been done but for the intervention of Dr. Abbot, who one day told 
my mother that he was going to receive a student in theology, and 
proposed that she should take him into her family and let him pay 
for his board by teaching me. The student was Bernard Whit- 
man, afterward an able, efficient, and well-known minister in 
Waltham. I came under his care in the autumn of 1822. He 
proposed that I should prepare myself for the entrance examina- 
tion at the following Commencement. I entered without con- 
ditions. He then undertook to carry me through two years of 
college work in one year. In midwinter I passed an examination 
in the studies of the Freshman class, and at the succeeding Com- 
mencement in those of the Sophomore year.” 

His schooling had begun in a rambling, weather-stained old 
dwelling, innocent of paint, which stood opposite his home on 
Cabot Street, near the head of Washington Street, in Beverly. 
His birthplace is now occupied by a business structure of brick 
bearing his name, and the old dame’s schoolhouse has long since 
disappeared. Here Neighbor Greely, assisted by Mrs. Wadding 
and surrounded by her motley flock, pricked out the letters with 
a pin of generous size for beginners in science ; but while the elders 
who had learned to read were reciting their tasks, it was her prac- 
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tice to secure her youngest pupil in front of her by pinning his 
sleeve to her clothing with the doubly-tasked appliance, the book 
from which the class was reciting lying open on her lap. In this 
way the restless-minded boy, unable to waste time, whom no 
amount of mental effort ever appalled, studied the book as it was 
presented to him reversed on the teacher’s lap, and soon found 
himself able to grasp the meaning of the inverted page, — an ac- 
complishment which did not desert him in later life. His pro- 
ficiency in mathematics had a precocious development, and was 
also constant to the last. It was a habit with him through life, 
whenever his thoughts flowed less freely than he could wish, or 
his mental operations were in any way unsatisfactory, to resort 
for a tonic to mathematical work, and the blank pages of his 
sermons and other manuscript will often be found covered with 
ciphering which tends to no apparent result. This delight in 
exercising the mathematical faculty was one of his earliest char- 
acteristics. It is said of him that he first practiced it as a child 
sitting on a stool in the chimney-corner, and that if he slipped off 
his stool while engaged in a calculation, he would lie contentedly 
on the floor until he had completed it or should be replaced by a 
friendly hand, rather than himself interrupt the operation on the 
slate. In an interview I had with Dr. Peabody a few days before 
his fatal fall, he told me with great satisfaction that he had just 
had occasion to verify some of the mathematical work of the late 
President Hill in a sketch which he was preparing for the press, 
and that he found his powers, so far as he could judge, untouched 
by age. And he added the general remark that, while he did not 
welcome new tasks with quite the old avidity, but felt his elas- 
ticity of mind perhaps a little impaired, he was unable to see that 
he was not, in other respects, as equal to continuous mental labor 
as ever. 

On reaching Cambridge as a Junior in 1824, he found himself 
the classmate and chum of his cousin Rantoul, his senior by six 
years, who had entered Harvard from Phillips Andover Academy 
in 1822. Peabody took good rank but not the highest, and in 
the comments he makes, in a sketch of his cousin written in 1854, 
on the methods and processes of study employed by him at this 
time, has well indicated his own view of what such methods and 
processes should be. He says of his room-mate: ‘He studied 
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not books but subjects. His first care was to bring together all 
within his reach that had any bearing on the matter in hand ; nor, 
till he had taken a survey of the whole, did he deem himself au- 
thorized to write or speak with any confidence as to any portion 
or aspect of the subject-matter.” 

Upon leaving college in 1826, young Peabody taught school in 
the little red brick schoolhouse at Middleton where his father 
had taught a generation before, studying theology the while with 
Dr. Abbot. He taught also at Meadville, Pa., and at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and in the latter town formed associations which 
had much to do with shaping his career. For the academic year 
1832-33 he was again in Cambridge acting as tutor in Hebrew 
and in Mathematics. Benjamin Peirce had just entered upon his 
wonderful career there, and still a third son of Essex County, 
Cornelius C. Felton, also destined to the lifelong service of the 
University, had already begun teaching there in the Greek de- 
partment. The surroundings were most congenial to young 
Peabody. The friendship formed between Felton and himself 
grew stronger to the end, and the editing of two posthumous 
publications, — the “Letters from Abroad,” and the “ Lectures 
on Greece,” — as well as a tribute paid his friend in the recently 
published history of Essex County, show how tempting must have 
been the prospect, at that time, of permanent association with 
Harvard College. There can be no doubt that the way was open 
to him, and that President Quincy desired to retain him. A 
sketch of him, written by the late Henry W. Foote, and printed 
during Dr. Peabody’s lifetime, asserts this. And the kindly 
remembrance of Benjamin Peirce in Dr. Peabody’s “ Harvard 
Reminiscences,” I think, explains the assertion. “In one respect,” 
said Dr. Peabody, “ I was Peirce’s superior, solely because I was 
so very far his inferior. I am certain I was the better instructor 
of the two.” Dr. Peabody then goes on to show how like were 
Peirce’s instructions to the efforts a giant might make in teaching 
a child to walk, and how Peirce was unable to help beginners in 
the differential calculus over their difficulties, because he saw no 
difficulties to be surmounted. The distinguished mathematical 
professor, Dr. Farrar, was at this time absent in Europe never to 
resume his chair. Whether it was contemplated to divide his 
work between two successors, or whether Peirce’s brilliant promise 
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had not at that early day impressed President Quincy with the 
necessity of securing him for the College, I do not know. But I 
am sure that Peabody might, had he wished it, have remained as 
a professor at Cambridge in the mathematical department. Dr. 
Bowditch was already interested in his brilliant young pupil, 
Peirce, and, being influential in the Corporation, no doubt urged 
and secured his appointment, with what great advantage to the 
University the world has long known. Probably nothing could 
have tempted Dr. Peabody so strongly to abandon his life-pur- 
pose of becoming a preacher as this opportunity to remain in 
Cambridge with such friends about him as Peirce, Felton, and 
the host of others he had made there, for Harvard has had no 
more loyal son than he. But the consummation of this wish was 
deferred to a later period of his life, when it was his happy for- 
tune to pass a score of years there in the dual function of Preacher 
to the University and Professor of Morals. 

His training for the pulpit was now complete, and in Sep- 
tember, 1833, he accepted the post of junior pastor of the South 
Church in Portsmouth, N. H., as the colleague of the venerated 
Dr. Parker, whose death, following within a few days, left him 
suddenly and with scant experience, at the age of twenty-two, to 
take sole charge of one of the largest parishes in New England. 
He remained there until his removal to Cambridge as Plummer 
Professor in 1860. Many of his most valued publications are to 
be referred to this period. But his first published literary effort 
was already in print. 

Dr. Peabody’s first publication was what Edward Everett, 
then a Member of Congress and the first President of the Mid- 
dlesex County Lyceum, designated in a highly commendatory 
letter as a “tract.” It was entitled “ An Address on Taxation,” 
and it appeared as Number One of Volume One of the “ Work- 
ing Men’s Library,” prefaced with an introduction from the pen 
of Mr. Everett, dated at Charlestown, January, 1833, and setting 
forth the purposes of the series of publications then undertaken. 
The prospectus shows that the County Lyceum had committed 
the preparation of these tracts to Samuel L. Dana, M. D., the 
Rev. Converse Francis, Robert Rantoul, Jr., the Rev. Andrew P. 
Peabody, and Bernard Whitman; that the essays were to be 
“‘cheap and popular,” “ plain and intelligible,” “to come home to 
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men’s business and bosoms,” and were to help the Lyceums by 
furnishing papers in print which could be read at their meetings 
in case of failure of lecturers and speakers. 

This admirable essay is before me. It well deserves the favor 
it enjoyed at the time of its publication. It is most compre- 
hensive and thorough, treating of military and jury duty and all 
the various forms of taxation, and criticising the inequalities in 
the operation of the laws enforcing jury service, direct taxation, 
and license duties. Its copious illustrations are drawn from 
ancient and English history, and the conclusions reached are, in 
the main, such as the experience of our day would warrant. 
Impost duties are mostly to be relied on for revenue in America. 
Excise duties are unpopular because undisguised, and, from the 
Whiskey Insurrection down to our day, have been discouraged. 
Luxuries must bear the greatest burden, — raw material and the 
necessaries of living the least. Changes in rates should not be 
made abruptly nor without notice. Incidental protection is allow- 
able, and license duties may be applied to check aad control 
acknowledged evils which the government finds itself unable to 
remove, —an extremely judicious, interesting, and exhaustive 
paper, written on an unattractive subject by a youth of twenty- 
one. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, at no period of his career before 
1881, was Dr. Peabody without stated preoccupations which would 
have made literary work impossible for most men, the epithet 
‘prolific ” has been justly applied to him as a writer. 

Preaching the funeral sermon of his colleague, Dr. Parker, on 
the third Sunday of his pastorate, he was, for twenty-seven years, 
in charge of a growing parish whose affection for him, while mak- 
ing the service a pleasure, at the same time greatly increased its 
demands upon his sensibilities and time. During all this period 
he was an unfailing contributor to reviews, denominational jour- 
nals, and the better sort of periodical literature, besides editing 
the Christian Register for two years, and enriching the literature 
of ethics by the contribution of his “ Lectures on Christian Doc- 
trine,” which ran through three of its editions between 1844 and 
1857. From 1852 until 1863 he had the sole editorial charge of 
the North American Review, and he is said to have contributed 
no fewer than sixty articles to that standard quarterly between the 
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years 1837 and 1859. No number appeared during the period 
of his control which did not contain one or more articles from 
his pen, and the book-notices which signalized his administration 
of the Review were all his. A collection of sermons, entitled 
“Christian Consolations,” appeared in 1846,—a volume which, 
in its numerous reprints, probably introduced him to more homes 
than any publication of his life, and an address on Conversation, 
which gave him a welcome in all the schools, ran through several 
editions between 1846 and 1856. 

Dr. Peabody’s service at Cambridge from 1860 to 1881, crowded 
as it was, did not check his untiring activity as a writer. In 1864 
he published “ Christianity the Religion of Nature ;” in 1868, his 
Reminiscences of his first tour in Europe; in 1872, a Manual of 
Moral Philosophy, which took its final form in the revision of 
1887; in 18738, his “Christian Belief and Life ;” in 1874, 
“ Christianity and Science.” 

Fortunately, Dr. Peabody has not left us without some autobi- 
ographical glimpses of his inner self, and if, in any productions of 
his pen, unconsciously expletory of those written in portrayal of 
himself, a writer reveals his personality to the world, it is in what 
he puts on record of the finished lives of his intimate and trusted 
friends. In two articles contributed to the orwm, in July, 1887, 
and in August, 1890, Dr. Peabody has given us much insight into 
the conscious purposes which shaped his career. In notices of 
two of his most valued friends, Felton and Hill, each of them in 
turn a President of the University, whose administration it was 
his fortune to supplement as its temporary head, and also in his 
volumes entitled “ Harvard Reminiscences,” and “ Graduates 
Whom I have Known,” he has done more than the titles promise 
to enrich the biographical literature of his time. For in showing 
us what he found to admire and revere in those of whom he 
writes, he unwittingly discloses what there was in himself to make 
him admire and revere them. 

I suppose that no man ever had a more fortunate equipment 
for continuous brain-work than had Dr. Peabody. His memory 
was prodigious. His verbal memory, which of itself is of great 
value in literary work, was such that hymns and familiar compo- 
sitions of that class, and especially whole chapters, if not indeed 
whole books, of the Bible were at his command. When a prize 
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was offered at Sunday-school to the child who should commit to 
memory and recite the greatest number of verses from the Bibie, 
Peabody, one of the youngest pupils, came prepared with so many 
that it was necessary not only to give him the prize but to with- 
draw the invitation for further recital. His habit of reciting in- 
stead of reading hymns in the pulpit never left him. But a much 
more important mnemonic faculty is the accurate memory for 
facts, and, next to that, perhaps, the power which has been called 
the editorial instinct, and which enables one, when a fact is not 
recalled, to remember where to find it. Dr. Peabody possessed 
them both, and without them both could hardly have accomplished 
what he did. It is impossible to contemplate him as a historic 
figure without being impressed with the vast fields of thought in 
which he labored. Specialists were not in vogue when he came 
on the stage. From early life a rapid reader in several languages, 
no phase of human thought seemed to be without its interest for 
him. He became an omnivorous devourer of everything worth 
notice which issued from the press, a habit greatly confirmed 
during the period of his editorial labors, which required him to 
keep in touch more than ever with the current intelligence of the 
day. The result was a richness and fulness of mental develop- 
ment which gave him a rare and almost unique title to broad, 
comprehensive, general scholarship. When the complete list of 
his published writings comes to be marshaled, it will establish 
this claim beyond question. 

He was an incessant worker, never at ease for any length of 
time without employment. In early life he could use his brain 
for many days together with only four or five hours’ sleep in the 
twenty-four. And not the least of his qualifications for continuous 
brain-work was an incomparable digestion. With him the love 
of outdoor air and scenery was a passion. It was his practice for 
years to drive through the mountain regions of New Hampshire, 
with no companion but his wife, for his summer outing. As an 
athlete of the old school he was quite proficient. Such instruc- 
tion as he had he acquired, together with his knowledge of Ger- 
man, from Dr. Follen, and in his sketch of that eminent scholar 
he has detailed some unique principles to be applied in running. 
These served him so well that he was able, when past middle life, 
to dispute the pace with a party of young Englishmen whom he 
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met on their own soil, and who had allowed themselves, as is their 
wont, to speak in disparagement of the ambulatory accomplish- 
ments of Americans. And during his residence at Portsmouth, 
on a day when I was attempting a walk from the parsonage to 
Beverly, he rose with the sun, so interested was he in the ex- 
periment, that he might give me my breakfast and the gracious 
encouragement of his parting blessing. 

But the underlying principle of all his activities was love of 
work. He took little note whether the work in hand was called 
for by some interest of his own, or of a friend who had claims on 
him, or even of some person having none. So the labor was 
useful in itself and of value to somebody, he never shunned it. 
The translations he made late in life from Cicero and Plutarch, 
and which interested him much, might have been called a literary 
pastime had they been the work of any but a very busy man. 
For while he shared with Choate and others their estimate of 
translation as a means of perfecting one’s command of language, 
and even tried his hand at times in rendering the Classic poets 
into English verse, he could hardly be suspected, at the advanced 
age he had then reached, of any ulterior purpose beyond the 
enjoyment he derived from the renewal of early associations. 

His preaching was in the spirit of an evangel. He never tired 
of it. From first to last, it was a delight to him to be asked to 
preach. Even where personal inconvenience was involved, and 
during the periods of his greatest literary activity, he seemed to 
regard an invitation to preach as a personal favor, for it seemed 
to warrant the feeling he indulged, that he had that to say which 
it would do others good to hear. He never dogmatized. When 
he listened to discourse from others his judgments were formed in 
the same spirit. Of all the preaching he heard while abroad, 
Spurgeon’s seemed to impress him most favorably, as calculated, 
with all its shortcomings, to convey the most valuable message, in 
the most appreciable manner, to those to whom it was addressed. 
At home he enjoyed no ministrations more thoroughly than those 
of the late Rev. Henry W. Foote. Singleness of purpose, — di- 
rectness of contact between mind and mind, — subordination of 
the preacher to the thought, — these were the qualities he most 
esteemed in the pulpit work of others and most strove for in 
his own. 
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His character was singularly transparent. While there was 
about him all the native reserve, delicacy, and dignity of the 
finest nature, nobody ever enjoyed the privilege of his society 
without feeling that the very springs and sources of his thought 
had been laid open. Never a fluent, but rather a deliberate and 
scholarly talker, whether in public or private, his speech welled up 
as from a full fountain and awaited no pressure to give it head, 
and his forms of expression were uniformly so finished and _per- 
fected as they fell from his lips that they might have been printed 
without correction. 

No one who sought his sympathy had need of appeal. To 
establish a claim on it was to be assured of receiving it in un- 
stinted measure. No adviser could have made easier or guarded 
more scrupulously those confidences of which the troubled mind 
unburdens itself in moments of distress, nor shown by more 
tender advances a willingness to share the burdens of the be- 
reaved. 

No fatalist was more consciously under the influence of super- 
nal forces. What duty seemed to prescribe, that was to be un- 
dertaken, with unwavering faith, but results were in the hands of 
a power he could neither fathom nor control. He had his ambi- 
tions, his successes, his trials, his joys, but in them all there 
seemed to be a certain impersonal quality, as though his account- 
ability stopped short of the end. It was enough for him to have 
done his best to discern the right and to pursue it, with what 
measure of success it did not seem to concern him personally to 
determine. Such a life does not wait for its reward. He found it, 
day by day, in the unstinted love, honor, and devotion of a widely 
extended circle of associates and friends. He was keenly sensible 
of the affectionate regard in which he was held. Nothing can 
have been more touching to him than the yearly tribute paid him 
on Class Day when the familiar name was reached in the calendar 
of College saints. 

Such a life as Dr. Peabody lived is worth more than a great 
deal of reasoning and preaching as a demonstration of what high 
principles can do for human happiness. If he had a creed, he 
held it as a rule for his own thinking and living, and not asa 
system to be imposed upon others. I doubt if he consciously 
formulated anything beyond the fundamentals, — certainly in his 
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later years, —to which he would be willing to say credo, and 
there rest. I think he distrusted formulas,—the more in later 
life, — as attempts to unite portions of mankind, in matters where 
absolute assurance is hardly to be predicated, and where love, the 
universal solvent, should be invoked to unify the whole. Al- 
though wedded to personal habits of the severest simplicity, 
nothing was more alien than asceticism from his philosophy or his 
practice. He rejected no part of God’s bounty, but received all 
with a grateful heart. The renewal of old friendships, especially, 
seemed to open new vistas in his life. No man derived more 
pleasure from witnessing the rational enjoyments of others. 
Children and their happy ways were his especial joy. The re- 
unions of college classes and societies were an endless source of 
delight to him, and the Harvard anniversaries were the red letter 
days in his calendar. It was his singular fortune to have lived 
to be one of two survivors of the class of ’26, himself the youngest 
member of the class and his surviving classmate, Russell, the eldest. 
It is hard to repress the feeling that Dr. Peabody’s death on 
March 10 was premature, even at the age of eighty-two. His 
powers were at their best. With such a spectacle before us as 
the British Prime Minister presents, it is easy to admit that 
mental activity is a better test of age than length of years. 
Robert S. Rantoul, ’538. 
Satem, May, 1893. 





THE MEDICAL SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


In contributing to the educational exhibit at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, the Medical Faculty has had a threefold 
object in view. It has attempted, in the first place, by means of 
a series of photographs and charts, to present to those interested 
in educational matters a vivid and correct picture of the facilities 
for medical teaching which are at the disposal of the School, and 
a comprehensive view of the growth of its various departments. 
In the second place, it has endeavored by the display of busts of 
distinguished physicians who have been in times past connected 
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with the School, and of instruments and apparatus marking the 
steps in the progress of important inventions, to give to the ex- 
hibit a personal and historical character which will, it is hoped, 
materially enhance the interest which it will awaken. Thirdly, 
without undertaking to exhibit complete laboratory equipments, it 
has been thought well to display certain instruments, pieces of 
apparatus, and methods of work which have originated in the 
School, and are in actual use for purposes of teaching and re- 
search. The articles thus displayed may be regarded as charac- 
teristic of the laboratories in which they originated. Among the 
charts which are exhibited, one of the most interesting is that 
which shows the variations in the number of students from the 
early part of the century till the present time. On this chart it 
is easy to trace the effect of the introduction of the graded course 
of study in 1871. Between 1868 and 1873 the total number of 
students in the School dropped from 386 to 170, and the number 
of the graduating class from 100 to 30. Since that time there 
has been a steady and, of late years, a very rapid increase in num- 
bers, the catalogue for the current year showing 451 students in 
the School and 93 graduates at the last Commencement. The 
same chart also shows the gradual increase of the Faculty from 6 
to 28 members, and of the other instructors from 1 to 47. The 
lines thus exhibit to the eye a vivid picture of the growth of a 
medical school from very small beginnings to a state of great 
prosperity under the old system, by which students were turned 
into doctors with a minimum of expense and trouble to their in- 
structors. This is followed by a period of reduced attendance due 
to voluntary abandonment by the Faculty of a defective system, 
the establishment of a graded course of instruction, and the re- 
quirement of a much higher standard for the degree of M. D. 
This finally gives place to an era of greater prosperity than ever 
before, as the advantages which the School had to offer became 
more fully appreciated. 

Another chart represents the annual variations in the income 
and expenses of the School, and thus presents a picture of its 
financial condition from year to year; while still another shows 
the increase in the number of microscopes owned by the School 
and used by the students, thus affording an excellent measure of 
the advance made in accurate methods of teaching medical science. 
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The group of busts will doubtless be to many visitors the most 
interesting portion of the Medical School exhibit, for here will 
be seen the forms and features of many of the men whose labors 
have contributed to place the School in the high position which 
it occupies among the medical schools of the country. Two of 
the three members of the original Faculty appointed in 1783 — 
namely, Drs. John Warren and Benjamin Waterhouse — are rep- 
resented in this group. Of the third member, Dr. Aaron Dexter, 
Erving Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica 1783-1816, 
no authentic likeness can be procured. Dr. John Warren, Her- 
sey Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 1783-1815, a younger 
brother of Dr. Joseph Warren of Revolutionary fame, was for 
nearly forty years the foremost surgeon of New England. Dr. 
Waterhouse, Hersey Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic 1783-1812, will be chiefly remembered on account of his 
bold advoeacy of vaccination, which at that time had to encoun- 
ter the ridicule of the profession and the public. 

The other busts in the group represent : — 

Dr. J. C. Warren, Hersey Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
1815-1847, son of Dr. John Warren, one of the founders of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and, until his death, its prin- 
cipal surgeon. Dr. James Jackson, Hersey Professor of Theory 
and Practice of Physic 1812-1836, during a long life a leading 
practitioner of Boston. Dr. Jacob Bigelow, Professor of Materia 
Medica 1815-1855, distinguished as a botanist and as a writer on 
medical and educational subjects. Dr. H. J. Bigelow, Professor 
of Surgery 1849-1882, son of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, well known 
for his works on the hip joint and the rapid removal of vesical 
ealeuli. Dr. E. H. Clarke, Professor of Materia Medica 1855- 
1872, a successful teacher and writer on educational and psycho- 
logical subjects. Dr. H. I. Bowditch, Jackson Professor of 
Clinical Medicine 1859-1867, Chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health 1869-1879, and well known for his advo- 
cacy of the treatment of pleuritic effusions by thoracentesis. 

Of the professional labors of these men it is unnecessary to 
speak to members of the medical profession. The School will 
ever cherish their memories as those of teachers whose eminence 
in their chosen profession contributed very largely to that of the 
School to whose service they devoted their time, talent, and un- 
tiring energy. 
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One of the most striking portions of the Medical School ex- 
hibit is the collection of bone models shown by the Anatomical 
Department. These models, which are made of paper pulp by 
Mr. J. H. Emerton, under the direction of the Professor of Anat- 
omy, represent all the principal bones of the body enlarged from 
three to six diameters. They are remarkable for their accuracy 
and for their extreme lightness, and supply to the anatomical de- 
partment what are believed to be absolutely unrivaled facilities 
for teaching osteology in a large lecture-room. This department 
also displays a fine series of frozen sections ingeniously mounted 
in such a way that both sides may be readily examined, a number 
of corrosion preparations, —some made with celloidin and others 
with fusible metal injections, — and a series of bone sections illus- 
trating the structure of the spongy bones. 

The Physiological Department exhibits a number of pieces of 
apparatus for physiological research which have originated in the 
laboratory, and have been found useful in original imvestigations. 
Among them may be mentioned : — 

1. An induction apparatus in which the intensity of the induced 
current is regulated by withdrawing the secondary coil a short 
distance from the primary coil and then rotating it round a verti- 
eal axis through 90°. In this way the intensity of the induced 
current is reduced to zero without giving to the apparatus the in- 
convenient length of the ordinary Du Bois-Reymond apparatus. 

2. A plethysmograph, in which the water, the displacement of 
which measures the varying volume of the organ under examina- 
tion, is received into a cylindrical vessel suspended from a spiral 
spring, the length and elasticity of which are so adjusted that a 
given weight of water stretches the spring by an amount exactly 
equal to the rise of the water in the vessel. The absolute level of 
the water thus remaining constant, the surface of the organ is not 
subjected to any changes of pressure, which is an essential condi- 
tion in plethysmographie work. 

3. An electrical interrupter, in which a vibrating steel rod, 
making and breaking a mercury contact, is clamped between 
steel rollers, by changing the position of which on the rod the 
length of the vibrating portion, and consequently the rate of 
vibration, may be varied within quite wide limits. 

4, A reaction time apparatus, consisting of a tuning - fork 
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carrying on one of its prongs a smoked card, on which a Depréz 
signal magnet writes a curve of sines when the vibrating fork is 
drawn under it. The sliding of the fork gives a signal by break- 
ing an electric circuit, which is again closed by the reaction of 
the individual experimented upon. As the Depréz magnet is 
included in this circuit, the time of the reaction is measured by 
the number of vibrations recorded in that portion of the curve of 
sines which is drawn a little to one side of the main line. 

5. A photograph of Dr. J. J. Putnam’s pendulum myograph. 
The peculiarity of this instrument is that the record is made 
upon a card graduated empirically in such a way that the spaces 
between the lines correspond to intervals of 0.01” in the swing of 
the pendulum. 

6. Dr. F. W. Ellis’s piston recorder. A substitute for the 
Marey drum, and especially adapted to plethysmographiec work. 

7. A set of apparatus, of simple form and construction, de- 
signed for the use of students in studying the physiology of the 
nerves, muscles, heart, cilia, ete. 

To illustrate its facilities for teaching, this department exhibits 
also : — 

1. A large model of the eye, designed to demonstrate to a 
large class the course of the rays of light in normal, myopic, and 
hypermetropic eyes, and also the phenomena of spherical aberra- 
tion, astigmatism, the inversion of the image on the retina, and 
the three reflected images used in studying accommodation. 

2. A large working model of the larynx, showing the move- 
ments of the laryngeal cartilages upon one another. 

The exhibit in the department of Children’s Diseases represents 
by means of sixteen panels, each 5 X 3 feet, the advances which 
have been made in the subject of the artificial feeding of infants. 
The analysis of numerous good but varied human milks are given, 
also the analysis of the milk of cows of different breeds which are 
suitable for infant feeding, and the methods employed for modi- 
fying cow’s milk so as to adapt it to the needs of infants of 
various ages and conditions. Pictorial representations of the 
new milk laboratory are shown, together with the aetual appa- 
ratus employed in collecting, modifying, and distributing the milk. 
A very interesting feature of this exhibit is a new form of incu- 
bator for premature infants, the mechanism of which is in many 
VOL. I. — No. 4, 34 
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respects decidedly novel. The temperature admits of most accu- 
rate adjustment. The fresh air is forced by a fan driven by clock- 
work through cotton, and, thus filtered, is drawn through the 
incubator and out of the ventilating shaft. By a special contri- 
vance oxygen may be introduced into the air chamber. The 
infant’s bed is supported on the platform of a finely constructed 
scale, so that the infant can be weighed at all times without 
removing it from the incubator. The apparatus is made entirely 
of polished copper and block tin, and in parts is nickel-plated, so 
that complete disinfection can be carried out on the removal of 
the infant preparatory for the next case. 

The exhibit of the Bacteriological Department consists of 
various forms of apparatus for research which have originated in 
the laboratory, cultures in flasks, and drawings of organisms 
which have been discovered or investigated in the laboratory. 

In the department of Surgery the attention of the visitor will 
be attracted by the exhibition of the various forms assumed by 
the late Dr. H. J. Bigelow’s apparatus for rapid lithotrity with 
evacuation before it became the perfect instrument now well 
known to the surgical world. Here are also shown models of 
limbs used in the course on bandaging, and illustrating the 
method of making various surgical applications to the human 
body. 

The department of Otology exhibits a very fine series of prep- 
arations of the osseous anatomy of the ear, which cannot fail to 
secure the admiration of all those who can appreciate the amount 
of skill and patience required for their production. 

A new form of apparatus for air analysis is exhibited by the 
department of Hygiene. The Warren Anatomical Museum 
shows several specimens illustrating methods of mounting and 
preparation in use in that department of the School. 

Visitors to the Exposition who desire further information in 
relation to the School can obtain on application a pamphlet giving 
details of the various courses of instruction.1 


Henry P. Bowditch, ’61. 
1 From the May Bulletin of the Medical School Association. 
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THE SOURCES OF HARVARD’S POPULATION. 


I. 


A cuRSORY examination of the College Catalogue for 1892- 
93 with reference to the above topic discloses some facts which 
may prove of interest to the friends and children of the Univer- 
sity. The topic is intimately related with ideas suggested by the 
Hon. C. F. Adams and President Thwing in their articles in the 
January number of the Magazine; and the facts referred to em- 
phasize some of their conclusions. 

Ordinarily a college class is larger in its Freshman year than it 
is in its Senior year; and ordinarily the younger classes are larger 
than the older. Other things being equal, the classes grow 
larger in their order down the line from Senior to Freshman, 
and, in the absence of some special interfering influence or ten- 
dency, the same rule will hold true of any given element of a 
class. In other words, each element represented in the classes 
will ordinarily vary in the same general manner in which the 
classes themselves vary. Now, taking students from the Centre 
and West as an element by themselves, at present just the con- 
trary of this rule is true. The classes increase in membership in 
their order down the list, but the numbers of men from the Centre 
and West decrease. This is exemplified by the following table 
taken from the Catalogue for 1892-93 : — 
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On the face of the returns,! the percentage of each class coming 
from the Centre and West seems to be decreasing. These stu- 
dents constitute 19.9 per cent. of the Senior class, and 13.41 per 
cent. of the Junior, 16.1 per cent. of the Sophomore, and 9.7 per 
cent. of the Freshman class. In this respect the Catalogue in a 
measure represents the tendencies of four years. 

Increased educational facilities in the Centre and West, includ- 
ing strengthened attractions at existing Central colleges, as well 
as the influences suggested by President Thwing, are among the 
forces producing this result. 

The percentages alternate; the Senior percentage exceeds that 
of the Juniors, and the Sophomore percentage exceeds that of the 
Freshmen. This is true of the actual totals,— Seniors, 65, 
Juniors, 44, Sophomores, 62, Freshmen, 40, — as well as of the 
percentages 19.9, 13.41, 16.1, and 9.7,— and it is true of almost 
each one of the States or groups tabulated. A tendency so 
marked and uniform throughout so many States and groups is not 
accidental. 

The Senior class has more Central and Western men than the 
other classes, as it seems to me, because many such men go to 
Harvard and enter the Senior class after graduating at Central 
and Western colleges. There are twenty-one such men from the 
States named, catalogued in the present Senior class (1893). 
This tendency has existed for many years, and has repeatedly 
received the notice of President Eliot. The reports of the Presi- 
dent and Dean for 1890-91 show (pp. 15, 77) that a special 
standing committee has been organized on Admission from other 
Colleges. The Western Club is an organization formed within 
the past few years. The records of the committee and of the club 
may contain additional facts bearing upon the subject. 

I think that the percentage of Sophomores from this quarter 
exceeds that of the Freshmen for the same reason which makes 
the senior percentage exceed the junior. A considerable number 
of the men who have entered Central or Western colleges dis- 
cover in the course of the Freshman or Sophomore year the 

1 The numbers given in this article are the result of a first count. A second 
count for verification and correction would doubtless modify them somewhat, 
but not, I believe, sufficiently to affect the conclusions suggested. I should 


be glad if some correspondent would make similar compilations for the last ten 
years to ascertain the tendencies developed in that period. 
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superior advantages of Harvard, and then make the change. As 
Harvard’s requirements are on the average nearly a year in ad- 
vance of the Central and Western schools, most of these men 
naturally find their places in the Sophomore class. 

In fine, the Senior and Sophomore classes at Harvard are re- 
eruited by men from Central and Western schools, —the Senior 
class by Central and Western graduates, and the Sophomore class 
by men who change their college during their course. But after 
these deductions are made, there still seems to be a decline in the 
percentage of attendance from the Centre and West. 

Deducting the twenty-one Central Seniors holding degrees from 
the total of sixty-five Seniors from the Centre and West, there 
remain forty-four such Seniors, or 13.48 per cent. of the class, 
which exceeds the Junior percentage of 13.41 per cent., the Fresh- 
man percentage of 9.7 per cent., and probably also the Sophomore 
percentage when modified by a similar deduction for newcomers 
from Central and Western schools. 


Il. 


Another noticeable fact is that the larger numbers come from 
those States in which the large cities are situated. Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and San Francisco furnish 93 out of the total of 211 shown by 
the table, or nearly half of the whole. Out of the 1,449 students 
in the four College classes proper, 972, or more than two thirds, 
come from the cities enumerated in the following table :} — 
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If the count were extended to all the cities of the country, 
doubtless more than 75 per cent. of the college students would 
be found to come from cities. 

Along with the increase in the number of city students, and 
relative decrease of rural attendance, has occurred the decline of 
the country academies. 

Both are manifestations of the general tendency toward central- 
ization shown by the national census. It is the same tendency 
which is illustrated by the centralization of people into large 
cities, of business into large establishments, and of wealth into a 
few hands,— a tendency which, on the whole, is the most striking 
and in some respects the most alarming tendency of our times. 
The tendency is of mixed good and evil. As related to the stu- 
dents coming from Central and Western cities, it is emphasized 
by the establishment of entrance examinations in those cities. 

But the percentage of city representation in the College is 
much greater than the percentage of city population to the total 
population, and evidently is increasing. And it will be desirable, 
not to check the coming of students from the cities, but to increase 
the attendance from the country, in the East, as well as from the 
Centre and West. 

How can the attendance from the country be increased? I 
am inclined to think that it can be done by the extension of the 
same means employed to obtain attendance from the cities. Since 
the students cannot come to the examinations, take the examina- 
tions to them. There is no sufficient reason why, if the examina- 
tion system is retained, a large number of the Harvard graduates 
who are engaged in teaching in the smaller towns (and approved 
teachers of the higher grade throughout the country, whether 
Harvard graduates or not) should not be made custodians of 
examination papers for the annual entrance examinations. These 
teachers need not be called upon to pass on the answers of applicants, 
but they may well be made custodians of the papers, and authorized 


classes gives 835 out of 1,449, or nearly 58 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that Chicago sends more men to Harvard than any other city outside Massa- 
chusetts except New York ; as many men as the Massachusetts cities of Fall 
River, Springfield, Lawrence, and Taunton taken together ; more than Phila- 
delphia and Buffalo taken together ; and within one of as many as Washington 
and Brooklyn taken together. 
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to submit the papers to applicants, receive their written answers, 
and certify them back to the examiners at Cambridge. With 
proper advertisement such a system would become well known and 
would be looked forward to by an increasing number of pupils. 


III. , 


All these steps point in the direction of the suggestion of 
Mr. Adams (vol. i, p. 188), namely, the inspection and selection 
of a list of schools having approved courses of study, methods of 
instruction, and corps of teachers, whose certificates should be 
received in lieu of entrance examinations. Mr. Adams suggests 
“a dozen or twenty such institutions” as a suitable number. It 
might take time to secure even the smaller number of schools 
which were in all respects satisfactory trustees of the examining 
power, — but as time went on the number would increase, and 
might perhaps be extended to several times that number. The 
success of this method during many years of trial at Ann Arbor 
is sufficient to justify the experiment. The primary object of 
such inspection and selection would be to benefit the College ; but 
the benefits which it would confer upon the preparatory schools 
would be even greater. It would materially contribute to the 
shortening of the total course, and to increased thoroughness of 
preparation. 

It may be objected that the College has students enough al- 
ready, and needs no such advertisement; but the College has 
already taken the step in announcing entrance examinations 
throughout the country, and in increasing the number of places 
therefor to more than twenty. 

As the centres of population and wealth move westward year by 
year, there is increasing necessity that Harvard reach out to the 
West for students, in order to maintain her character as a national 
institution. 

The present suggestions are that the Central and Western 
attendance seems to be declining; that it is coming in large 
measure from the cities ; that the examination system should be 
extended to the country towns; that the head teachers of rural 
academies may under proper conditions be enlisted therein; and 
that in time a selected list of schools may be intrusted with the 
examining power. 
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With the idea that the rural students are not wanted, or are 
not desirable students, or are not as well worth seeking as the city 
students, I believe that the College authorities have no sympathy. 
They know, best of all, the industry, the concentration, the fidel- 
ity, the habits of reflection, and the high estimation of their 
privileges, which characterize rural students as a class, and they 
will not regret to see a reinforcement of these qualities in the stu- 
dents whom they teach. 

The attendance upon the colleges has not increased in the past 
decade as fast as the population has increased; and it behooves 
the College authorities to use all the means at hand, which are in 
harmony with their high aims, to promote the knowledge and 
interest of the people in the higher institutions of learning. 

Merritt Starr, 81. 

CHICAGO. 





THE PLACE OF THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL. 


THOSE who have looked over the successive issues of the Uni- 
versity Catalogue may have noticed the rapid change which of 
late years has taken place in the number of students enrolled in 
the Lawrence Scientific School. At the time when this School 
was founded by Abbott Lawrence technical education in science 
had hardly begun to exist in this country. It therefore naturally 
attracted a what then seemed relatively considerable number of 
students. In 1850, when the College had an attendance of 605, 
the School enrolled 66. 

With the development of the elective system in the College, 
which began in 1867-68, many young men who in previous years 
would have resorted to the Lawrence School, where an undergrad- 
uate had a peculiar measure of freedom in his work, turned to the 
older institution which gave a more valued degree, and where, in 
case of need, they might obtain aid from the scholarships and 
loan funds ; such aids were lacking in the newer school. A few 
years later the founding of the Graduate Department opened to 
a class of students who had been accustomed to register in the 
Lawrence School a more fitting and logical relation to the Uni- 
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versity. The result of these changes, combined with some inat- 
tention to the special interests of the School, led to a steady loss 
of its clientele, until in 1888 it enrolled but fourteen students. 
In view of the steady diminution in the attendance on its classes, 
it seemed even to the friends of the School, in this period of 
depression, that it might be wiser to merge in the College this 
department of undergraduate instruction. In 1889 a motion was 
made in the College Faculty by Professor Chaplin, the Dean of 
the Scientific School, to the effect that this Faculty should take 
over the task of giving the degree of Bachelor of Science, so that 
the separate organization of the Lawrence School should disap- 
pear. This motion failed to pass. Even if it had been adopted, 
it is not likely that it would have been approved by the Corpo- 
ration and Board of Overseers, for the reason that considerable 
sums of money had from time to time been received by the School, 
the benefactors intending that their gifts should be devoted to the 
uses of an establishment other than the College. 

When it became evident that the Lawrence School was to be 
permanently maintained as a separate department of the Univer- 
sity, the question arose as to the place which it might hope to 
achieve among American establishments of like grade. It was 
clearly undesirable to have the work of the School a mere duplica- 
tion of that which elsewhere and near by had been successfully 
undertaken by other cognate institutions. It is true that the Law- 
rence School had as early as 1847 established itself in the fields of 
engineering, chemistry, and natural history, when only one other 
American institution had begun to deal with any of them from the 
point of view of professional training ; the first of these subjects 
alone had been previously thus essayed. 

The solution of the problem was attained in a very simple way. 
It was effected by the students of the University and the general 
public quite as much as by the officers of the University. Since 
1888 the gain each year in the number of students has averaged 
forty per cent. on the enrolment of the previous year. From a 
total of fourteen students registered in 1888, the attendance has 
risen until in 1893 one hundred and ninety persons have been 
admitted. This increase would have been yet larger, but for the 
greater care exercised as to the quality of the students taken 
into the classes, and the readiness with which uninterested and 
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therefore uninteresting students have been separated from the 
School. 

It is usually a difficult matter to ascertain the influences which 
make for or against the prosperity of a school. It seems, how- 
ever, in this case tolerably clear that the gain has been due to cer- 
tain plain advantages which the Lawrence School in its present 
state affords its students. These may be briefly stated as follows. 
The School is a constituent part of the academic portion of the 
University. Although under the immediate government of a sep- 
arate administrative board, it is in a general way supervised by 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which cares also for the College 
and the Graduate School. Thus the department has a share in 
the opportunities afforded by the wide range of instruction which 
the central establishments of the University provide. Several of 
the courses which are offered by this faculty are primarily de- 
signed to meet the needs of the Lawrence School. From the 
hundreds of others there is an ample field in which to select the 
instruction which is required for the several divisions of its work. 
From this great body of instruction, courses of study are chosen 
and combined into groups or departments, each of which demands 
four years of rather arduous labor from the student who seeks to 
obtain the S. B. degree. The succession and correlation of stud- 
ies are carefully attended to, the aim being to bring the pupil to 
such a stage of development that on graduation he will be pre- 
pared to earn his living in some particular part of the wide field 
of applied science. This year the School offers instruction in 
seven four-year groups, as follows: civil engineering, including 
the special sub-departments of sanitary and highway engineering ; 
chemistry; geology; biology; electrical engineering ; anatomy, 
physiology, and physical training ; and general science. 

The foregoing brief statement concerning the general conditions 
of the School indicates the feature which commends it to the pub- 
lic, and which has opened to it a prospect of enlargement. It is 
readily seen that the institution is peculiar in the fact that, though 
it aims to prepare its pupils for special professional duties, the 
roots of this development are planted in the soil of academic cul- 
ture, where the studies are pursued not with a view to immediate 
practical application, but to the end that the subject-matter may 
be known in a large and scholarly way. Thus, for example, the 
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student in the department of geology pursues the same courses in 
that subject as his mates in the College; he is thus required to 
master the science, at least in outline, quite as he would if he had 
no economic ends in view. So far as possible he is urged to do 
this work in exactly the same manner as the men in the College 
who have no other object save to know the subject. In the vaca- 
tion periods, on the other hand, the student is urged, and in a way 
required, to devote much time to the professional applications of 
his knowledge ; he is employed in geological surveys, or he works 
in mines or in machine-shops, and in this manner gains his intro- 
duction to the practical side of his subject. In certain depart- 
ments, as in engineering, the larger part of the instruction which 
the student receives is, as regards its form, immediately profes- 
sional; yet even here the object is to give the teaching the broad 
scope which is, or at least should be, characteristic of all university 
work. Here, too, through the opportunities for actual technical 
work which a proper use of the summer vacation affords, it is pos- 
sible for the student to acquire the special training which the craft 
requires. 

It is not to be denied that this plan of laying in academic work 
the foundations for a professional career in applied science is open 
to certain objections which have to be weighed in the balance 
against its advantages. The student who obtains his training in 
a technical school, where he is taught by men in whose minds the 
economic value of their work has the foremost place, may save 
toil and pains in attaining his immediate end; he may indeed 
be enabled sooner to earn a livelihood ; and much thought and 
study, which in academic work would have been devoted to mat- 
ters not at once available in the arts, may be made directly to ad- 
vance his training in his appointed craft. When the conditions 
are such that the man’s bread must be earned in the least possible 
time, it may be necessary to allow these considerations much 
weight. When, however, as fortunately is the case in many if not 
most American households, the aim is to give the youth a thor- 
oughly good preparation for his career, a schooling such as will 
enable him not only to get a novice’s place, but to win his way as 
far up as his natural capacities will carry him, then the broader 
education is surely to be preferred. The native sagacity of our 
people will lead them to choose it for their children. 
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It is this demand for the largest possible share of culture as 
the basis of a technical training which is bringing about the pres- 
ent increase in the numbers in the Lawrence School. It is in a 
general way true that the establishments of the University — its 
laboratories, museums, and libraries — afford a better basis for 
instruction in science than any other American school possesses ; 
but it is the method and spirit of the teaching and the common 
life of the University, rather than these appliances, which are at- 
tracting technical students to its classes. Our people are now 
passing by that stage of their history in which the youth were 
tempted to skimp education for the purpose of seizing the oppor- 
tunities for gain which abounded in every field of industrial activ- 
ity; they are learning more and more to prize, and to seek for 
their children, the culture which a well established academic insti- 
tution alone can give. They desire for them not only the oppor- 
tunities for study, but also the social influences which a college 
of the better sort affords. 

Not the least of the advantages which the Lawrence School 
now offers to its students results from the intimate blending of 
their life with that of the other undergraduates of the University. 
A few years ago these two groups of students were parted from 
each other as completely as Medical students from Law students. 
Of late this division has been entirely effaced; the students of 
both groups are reckoned in the same classes for instruction; are 
united in the same societies and athletic “‘ teams ;”’ and are under 
the same Faculty; the only differences are in the conditions of 
admission to the College, on the one hand, and the Scientific 
School on the other, and in the name of the degree to which they 
may attain. 

While the advantages to the Lawrence School which have 
arisen, and are yet to come, from this practical union of its life 
with that of the College are great, it is likely that hereafter, as 
heretofore, the School will give as much as it receives. The Acad- 
emic Department of the University has gained much from the 
presence of the students of the Scientific School, who bring to 
their work the earnest spirit which naturally characterizes those 
who are avowedly engaged in making ready for professional 
duties. These men are generally poor and very much in earnest. 
To graduate in four years they have to do from one fifth to one 
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fourth more work than is demanded of those who are seeking the 
A. B. degree ; they cannot vary or ease their work, but must take 
those courses which are prescribed in the several departments or 
groups. With the increase in the numbers in the School the 
influence of the motives of these men on the College under- 
graduates will be the more effective, and must be altogether for 
good. 

The students in the Scientific School are admitted on a much 
less extended examination than those who enter College. The 
requirements for all, except those who take civil engineering, — 
who are obliged to present analytic or solid geometry as an addi- 
tional subject, — are English and American history (with histori- 
eal geography), algebra, geometry, logarithms, trigonometry, 
physical science, English, and either French or German. There 
is no system of maximum subjects. This list of studies is within 
the scheme of education provided by a large number of our public 
secondary schools, and in fact the greater part of those who resort 
to the Lawrence School are from high schools and academies ; 
rarely indeed, except when a youth fitted for college afterwards 
concludes to devote himself to professional science, and to seek 
the degree of S. B. rather than that of A. B., have the students 
of the Lawrence School passed through the institutions which are 
intended primarily to prepare students for the College. The 
result is that the Scientific School opens a way by which many of 
our people can have access to many sides of the education which 
the College affords. It is true that they do not have a chance to 
avail themselves of the elective system; even though they be 
admitted as special students, they are expected to follow in general 
the work prescribed in one of the departments ; nevertheless, the 
evident tendency is to widen the field from which our undergrad- 
uates are drawn. 

Some observers have thought that they discovered in the in- 
creased attendance en the Scientific School a tendency to depart 
from the use of the elective system; this is true only in a limited 
sense. The Lawrence School is characteristically a place where 
young men are fitted for occupations; as is the case in the de- 
partments of Law and Medicine. Their intimate relations with 
the students in the College is due to the fact that the greater part 
of their studies are by nature such as may fairly enter into the 
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pian of a general education. The School is in effect a department 
for professional training in various branches of natural science, 
which, owing to the modern expansion of the liberal arts, have 
become imbedded in the old College. 

Other critics have imagined that the demands of pupils who 
are endeavoring to provide themselves with a technical education 
would in time lead the College instructors to shape their work to 
meet the immediate needs of such pupils. It is a sufficient answer 
to this objection to say that there is as yet no trace of any objec- 
tionable influence of this sort discernible in the courses taught by 
those who have the most to do with the students who are obtain- 
ing a technical training. So long as the plan of the School is 
kept clearly in mind, there is no reason to apprehend any danger 
of this kind. The needs of practice may somewhat affect the 
presentation of the theoretical parts of each subject; but this 
result is not necessarily injurious. In general, the danger in 
academic instruction is that it will become too far separated from 
ordinary human interests rather than too much allied with the 
work of every-day life. 

Until the revival of the Scientific School began, there seemed 
reason to apprehend that Harvard might find itself separated 
from a large part of those industrial activities which are now 
affording in increasing measure honorable employment and station 
as well as fortune. It is evident that the University cannot afford 
to be unrepresented among the civil, mechanical, electrical, and 
other engineers, the manufacturing chemists, the miners, the 
great shipbuilders, and the furnace-masters of the country, any 
more than among the bankers, merchants, lawyers, physicians, 
ministers, and teachers. To accept any limitations of that sort 
would not consist with the catholic spirit which has characterized 
the institution. 


N. S. Shaler, 8. B., 62. 
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THE HARVARD STROKE. 


Ir, as the figures show, we had, in men, an initial advantage 
over Yale of 49 per cent., why were we beaten at New London 
last year by 54} seconds? In ten years Yale wins six races with 
an average stroke of 33.96 to our 35.47 per minute. In the same 
period Harvard wins four races, with an average stroke of 36.6 to 
Yale’s 40.9 per minute. In the Yale victories we do more than 
1} strokes per minute in excess of Yale. In 1892 Yale rows 
20 m. 48 s. at 34.75, or 723 strokes. In the same race Harvard 
rows 21 m. 42} s. at 36, or 781 strokes. This excess of 58 
strokes, more than 2} strokes per minute, is 8 per cent. of Yale’s 
723. This 8 per cent., expressed in feet, is 1,695 feet. Assum- 
ing the course to be 21,120 feet, Yale’s 723 strokes averaged 
29.21 feet advance, while Harvard’s 781 strokes averaged but 
27.04 feet. 

Here then we have two remarkable facts. First, Harvard cov- 
ered 1,695 feet more than did Yale. Second, Harvard advanced 
each stroke 2.17 feet less than did Yale. Either condition would 
insure our defeat. Both together suggest the query: Is it possi- 
ble to go to New London this year with a stroke that will win? 
Or, rather: Shall we go there with a stroke foreordained to 
lose ? 

Our crew could not do 36 strokes while Yale does 34.75 except 
for two conditions. First: The Harvard blade must remain in 
the water a shorter time. than Yale’s blade. Hence less work 
is got out of it. This explains our need of extra strokes. Sec- 
ond: Harvard’s quick recover enables her to prepare for the next 
stroke before Yale can do so with her slower recover. This ex- 
plains the possibility of extra strokes. 

But how account for 58 extra strokes, meaning an extra 1,695 
feet? If Harvard’s quick recover reduces her advance each stroke 
by 2.17 feet, she has this 2.17 feet to go over again, multiplied by 
her total strokes, or, in 1892, 781 x 2.1T feet, or 1,695 feet. 

If we admit as a result of 36 strokes per minute that we do less 
effective work at each stroke than is possible at 34.75, and, by 
the quick recover, lose a part of the work done even thus badly, 
may not the two defects when taken together explain our defeats ? 
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Oxford and Cambridge rowed their last race at 34.5 and 34.7 
respectively. A difference of .2 per minute seems slight, yet 
Oxford beat her rival 66 feet, and broke the record by 34 seconds. 
We might do worse than follow Oxford’s stroke this year. But 
is it necessary to adopt a stroke which entails 58 extra strokes, or 
1,695 extra feet, upon the Harvard crew? 

H. M. Burdett, ’T4. 


New York Ciry. 





SPECIAL STUDENTS IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 


THE unfavorable impression concerning special students in Har- 
vard College does injustice to the greater number of young men 
enrolled in this class. The impression ‘is a relic of a time some 
years ago, when the negligent schoolboy discovered that the Fac- 
ulty had unintentionally given him opportunity to gain a position 
in Harvard by enrolling himself in a division of the College which 
had been provided for a very different class of persons. Special 
students were originally expected to be specialists, and to devote 
their time to some particular branch of study. The Graduate 
School contains many such men, but few persons of the kind ever 
came to college ; and the place opened for them was taken by some 
very pleasant and some very unpleasant young fellows, who did 
about as little work as they wished to; and to whom the Faculty 
paid little attention until they gave rise to scandal. Their reputa- 
tion spread about and still holds ground, in spite of an entire 
change from those earlier conditions to the more guarded condi- 
tions of to-day. 

This change was brought about by placing the admission and 
supervision of special students in the hands of a committee of the 
Faculty, of which Professor Shaler was the first chairman, and by 
gradually establishing a definite requirement of study in quantity 
and quality, now practically as high as that required for the un- 
dergraduates. This committee has acted for seven years. Its 
duty consists in scrutinizing the candidates for admission, in con- 
sidering with them their plans of study, in following their work 
during the year and especially after the receipt of each of the four 
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regular reports from instructors in November, February, April, 
and June; and in acting on their applications for readmission to 
a second or later year of study. 

It is manifest that admission by examination gives a much more 
severe test of the previous training of the candidates for the Fresh- 
man class than can be given to applicants for admission as special 
students without examination ; but it may be confidently asserted 
that the personal character of special students is more carefully 
inquived into than that of the would-be undergraduates. The latter, 
if coming to take all their examinations at once, need not bring 
any certificate of preparation from a teacher, and sometimes pre- 
sent only a formal and valueless certificate of moral character. It 
matters little how corrupt a boy may be; if he can pass the ad- 
mission examinations, he can easily break over the low barrier 
established by the requirement of a certificate of moral character, 
and become a regular Freshman.! 

The case is quite different with special students. The applicant 
for the privilege of admission without examination must give an 
explicit account of his previous education, and must furnish the 
names of at least two persons, preferably his former teachers, to 
whom the committee may write for information about him; and 
from whom the committee, as a rule, receives very frank replies. 
If the replies are vague, the applicant is asked to give the names 
of persons from whom more definite information may be gained. 
If the committee is not satisfied with the appearance of the case, 
the applicant is rejected. If the applicant is a distinctly reputa- 
ble person, and has conducted himself honorably in his school or 
with his former associates, and if his training and ability appear 
to be such as to enable him to profit by the opportunities that he 
will find at Harvard, he is admitted. With the notice of his ad- 
mission, he receives the ‘announcement of the courses of instruc- 
tion” and the regulations on the choice of studies; and he is at 
the same time instructed to report at Cambridge either one or two 
days before the opening of college, in order to meet a member of 
the committee who will act as his adviser in laying plans for his 
year’s work and in supervising its execution. 

The applications for admission come from all manner of per- 


1 It is to be noted with satisfaction that the Dean of the College has lately 
called attention to the importance of better safeguards in this respect. 
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sons. At present, the average special student is somewhat older 
than the incoming Freshman ; he has studied at some school where 
preparation for Harvard is difficult; and the very reasons that 
have kept him at such a school prevent his planning to remain 
more than two or three years in college. After that, he looks 
forward to going to the Law School, to the Medical School, or to 
business. Feeling unable to take the whole of the college course 
and gain the degree, he nevertheless wishes to take as much of it 
as he can get. The University is certainly stronger for welcom- 
ing such young men. But besides these normal special students, 
we have also the belated scholar, strong in his intention of gaining 
a college education, too old to be told to go back to school, even 
though he may be unable on coming here to pass all the admission 
examinations ; but bringing a record of effort so earnest and per- 
severing as to warrant the committee in admitting him as a special 
student. In a year or two he makes up all the requirements for 
admission to a college class, of which he becomes generally a cred- 
itable member. The relations of the College to the community 
are usefully extended by the admission of such men. 

Occasionally the committee on admission from other colleges is 
in doubt as to the proper standing of an applicant. He may then 
be advised to apply for admission as a special student, so that he 
may give better means of rating himself by work done under our 
own eyes. Sometimes a student already here sends word to a 
brother or friend at home, urging him to follow as soon as possi- 
ble, and even advising entrance at the middle of the year. If such 
an applicant is of good quality and if he can find the required 
number of courses beginning after the mid-year examinations, he 
is admitted. Such admission has lately been granted to younger 
brothers of members of the Graduate School who have come from 
other colleges ; the graduate finding such enjoyment here that he 
urges the younger student to leave his home college earlier, and 
thus have the more of Harvard. 

It may be useful in this connection to mention briefly certain 
classes of applicants on whom the committee does not look favor- 
ably. First come those who have failed in their school work from 
neglect. These might as well save themselves the trouble of ap- 
plying. Next are those of moderate age and of comfortable or 
luxurious circumstances, who have not the perseverance to com- 
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plete the training preparatory to the regular college course, and 
who under one pretext or another persuade themselves that they 
do not want a college degree. These mistaken young men are 
heartily discouraged from their short-sighted plan, and as a rule 
are rejected. Finally, there are those who wish to go to college 
because their schoolmates are going, but who have not the mental 
ambition or strength to come along regularly with them, and hence 
apply for special privileges. They wish to enjoy college life with- 
out college labor. A metropolitan city might be named that has 
in the past contributed many offenders of this kind ; and the read- 
ers of the Magazine there can do a good service both to the Col- 
lege and to these young fellows by waking them to a sense of the 
college life that is worth living. Applications of this kind are 
very closely looked into. 

A day or two before the opening of the Academic year the newly 
admitted special students assemble in one of the college halls, — 
generally in old Massachusetts, — where they are addressed by the 
chairman of the committee, much in the same manner as the chair- 
man of the committee of Freshman advisers addresses the entire 
Freshman class at the same time. The address is something of a 
homily, something of a warning, and something of an invitation 
to the students to establish any personal relations with the ad- 
visers that may be serviceable. A young fellow from a distance, 
a stranger in Cambridge, and perhaps lonesome in his first absence 
far from home, takes the words as they are meant, and finds some- 
thing of a welcome at the beginning of his work, even in so mixed 
an address ; and his face shows a proper response. The young 
fellow who comes to us for other than serious purposes, and who 
ought not to have been admitted, often betrays himself here at 
the outset by a half contemptuous look, like that of the politician 
who says, ‘“* What are we here for? ” 

Meetings for individual consultation follow immediately after 
the general meeting; every student going to a room where he 
finds the member of the committee who acts as his adviser for the 
year. Here appointments are made for intervals of ten or fifteen 
minutes through the rest of the day; and then in turn each stu- 
dent comes at the time assigned to him and submits his choice of 
studies in writing, explains and defends the choice, and accepts 
such modifications as the adviser feels that he must require. It 
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is only fair to say that the variety of our elective courses is now 
so embarrassing to the inexperienced, and that the rules restrict- 
ing the free choice of studies are so numerous, that this day’s work 
is a labor for the students and a severe task for the advisers. 
Advanced courses can be taken only with the consent of the in- 
structor, who may question the student before signing his card ; 
but until this year, the adviser has had to determine as well as he 
could whether an applicant was fitted to take elementary courses. 
Mistakes were of course often made, and disappointing failures 
followed. To avoid this as far as possible, written tests in Eng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, and Mathematics were provided last Septem- 
ber by instructors designated by their respective departmental 
chairmen; and a special student wishing to elect elementary 
courses in any of these subjects could be required by his adviser 
to submit to one or more of these tests in order to prove the 
preparation that he claimed. The plan proved useful and will 
be continued. 

When the work of the year is fairly in hand, the attention of 
the adviser is soon concentrated on a small number of his students; 
the rest pursue an even way with regular attendance and fair rec- 
ords. Even if, on the whole, the average records of these special 
students are somewhat less satisfactory than those of undergradu- 
ates, it may still be seriously questioned whether a college is not 
benefited more by the presence of a moderate number of specials 
of reasonably quiet life, whose grades in the office books are low, 
than by the attendance of certain regular class men whose formal 
records in the books are passable or better, but whose dissipation 
brings discredit. 

Apart from the average student, the adviser finds some young 
men whose course he can aid in one way or another. The rela- 
tions thus established are of a quiet kind, not noised abroad. There 
are more of them than most persons know about, and some day an 
interesting chapter of college life might be made of them. The 
adviser also finds a certain number of boys who need pushing. I 
believe that a careful comparison of the Freshmen and the first 
year special students would discover about an equal proportion of 
such boys in each class. With the rapid increase in the numbers 
of our students, it is fitting that an increasingly severe selection 
of survivors should be introduced ; and this principle is accepted 
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by the committee on special students. Little, however, can be 
advisably told here of the disagreeable duties connected with prod- 
ding and pushing neglectful students. Frequent absences or low 
records lead to “ probation.” This indicates a serious danger of 
separation from college. The student is then excluded from all 
public plays and sports, and is often placed in charge of an “ ap- 
proved tutor ;” generally a senior, a graduate, or a law student. 
This is perhaps the best method of discipline employed in college. 
Its virtue lies not so much in its leading to the prompt closing of 
probation, if bad courses are persevered in; but rather in the 
improvement usually made in the ways of the offender. It is an 
easy matter to make strict rules and exclude young men of irregu- 
lar training and weakened purposes, sending them home no better 
and perhaps worse than they came tous. It is a more difficult 
and a far better practice to have no definite rules; to judge each 
case on its own merits; to overcome the defects of poor teaching 
in earlier years; to break down bad habits of life or study ; and 
to strengthen those better parts that every boy brings to us in 
greater or less degree. Nothing that lies within our reach is so 
effective for all these honorable purposes as the employment of 
some high-minded, clear-headed older student, to whom the foolish 
boy is required to go as often as may seem necessary, and from 
whom the adviser may receive a written weekly report. As long 
as good effort and reasonable progress are made, the boy may re- 
main and grow wiser and stronger; but if— However, as I said 
above, little can be advisably told of this painful side of college 
life. It is the improvements that our committee has brought 
about, and not the punishments that it sometimes must resort to, 
that are worth the telling. It is the good side of the special stu- 
dents that is worth writing about. There is a large share of it, in 
spite of the notoriety that the other side sometimes attains, and 
the old opinion about special students should be given up. 

W. M. Davis, S. B., 69. 
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ELECTORAL METHODS OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION. 













On August 26, 1840, William Minot, Henry Ware, Jr., Charles 
G. Loring, Charles P. Curtis, and Samuel Earle, a Committee on 
Permanent Organization of the Harvard College Alumni, reported 
a draft of a constitution for the proposed Alumni Association, using 
these words among others in their report: ‘Some of the objects 
of an association are partially attained by the Society of the ©. 
B. K.” “ But it is well-known that the exclusive character of that 
institution, shutting out a very large majority of the alumni from 
its privileges, and founded on distinctions which, however just in 
their origin, cannot be rationally considered to entitle its members 
to an invidious preéminence through life, exerts an unhappy and 
extensive influence in alienating many from collegiate associa- 
tions, and deterring members of the alumni from attending at the 
annual festival of the College who would gladly throng her halls, 
if they could come to meet their classmates and friends on equal 
terms, in communion upon the topics of learning and patriotism, 
alike important and dear to all.” 

This report having been accepted, an Association was organized, 
and the proposed constitution, brief and simple but sufficient, was 
adopted. 

For more than twenty years the Alumni Association Day, with 
its oration and other exercises, was kept apart from Commence- 
ment Day; but after the Massachusetts statute of 1865 had given 
to the alumni of at least five years’ standing the right to nominate 
and to elect Overseers of Harvard College, the Association be- 
came an important body, increasing in consequence, without other 
limitations to its membership than the prerequisite of holding the 
degree. It assumed the management, through its Executive Com- 
mittee, of the festal and social exercises of Commencement Day, 
acting with the Corporation and the academic officers in their cere- 
monies on that day. 

The Association, on July 18, 1866, provided for a Nominating 
Committee of the electors to be appointed at each annual meeting 
of the Association, which Committee should nominate a list of 
candidates for Overseers to be voted for at the next Commence- 
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ment. This Committee gave notice in the newspapers of their ap- 
pointment, and furnished ballots with their nominations ; having 
published the nominations for sixty days before the election. 

On June 29, 1869, it was voted that the Executive Committee 
of the Association (that is, the Directors, who are chosen each year 
at the same time with the President and Vice-Presidents) should 
appoint a Committee of Five Electors, to hold office three years, or 
until others were appointed in their places, to be called the Stand- 
ing Committee of Electors. This Committee gave notice through 
the newspapers, on or before the first day of the month preceding 
that in which Commencement Day was held, that nominations 
would be received until the end of the month, and each elector 
sent his name and address with his nominations in writing, as 
many candidates to be named as there were vacancies to fill. 

After receiving these nominations for a month, the Standing 
Committee counted the nomination ballots, and published the names 
of persons who had received the highest number of votes in num- 
ber equal to double the number of vacancies to be filled. The 
Committee also prepared the ballots, and printed, besides the names 
of the candidates, a brief explanation to the voter that he was to 
choose his candidates and erase one half of the names presented to 
him. The Hare system of voting was tried, but abandoned by 
vote of June 26, 1872. In 1875 the Standing Committee was 
enlarged to seven members. At the same time that the Hare sys- 
tem was abandoned, a new plan of making nominations was 
adopted which still exists. 

A Committee of Seven was organized “to suggest names to the 
electors for their nomination in number equal to four times the 
number of vacancies to be filled, in addition to the names of the 
outgoing Overseers eligible for reélection, and to circulate them 
by mail among the electors.” Six years later this Committee was 
increased from seven to nine, to be chosen in groups of three each 
year, each man to serve three years. The members of this Com- 
mittee are chosen by the President of the Association. In 1884 
this Committee was instructed to report three times as many names 
as vacancies to be filled, instead of four times as before. In 1888 
the same Committee was instructed to send each alumnus, together 
with the nomination ballot, a brief statement of the residence, occu- 
pation, public record, and previous term of service of each candi- 
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date, with such other information as they might deem expedient 
concerning them. 

The circulation of names suggested for nominations is made by 
mail in the latter part of the month of April, giving ample time 
(usually thirty days) for return thereof to the Secretary of the 
Standing Committee to be counted and announced in the news- 
papers, usually early in June, in time for consideration for three 
weeks from Commencement Day. 

The following are the numbers of votes returned to the Stand- 
ing Committee in the years where I find the record, and from 
which the nominations are announced to the graduates : — 

1884 . . . 1494 1887 . . . 1472 1890 . . . 1793 
1885 .. . 1601 1888 . . . 1705 1892 . . . 1928 
1886... 16501 






In 1890, 4,850 nomination ballots were mailed to the electors ; 
in 1891, about 4,600; in 1892, 4,725. This shows that about 
forty per cent. of ballots mailed are returned to be counted by the 
Standing Committee. 

The following are the totals of votes cast at elections on Com- 
mencement Day, or, in some cases, the highest number of votes 
cast for any one candidate : — 


1866 . . . 438. Highest for one. | 1880 . . . 665. Whole number. 
167... 372 « « « | 1981... 547 = «“ 
1868... . . Bde. a “6 1882 . . . 632. “ “ 
1869 . . . 494. a sPatorg 1883. . . 580. Highest for one. 
1870... 414 +« « « |498... 518 «© « « 
1871... 302 « « «© | 188... 619 «© « « 
1872 . . . 402. Pn a: 1886 . . . 625. Whole number. 
1873... . 375. “© & « | 1887 . . . 499. Highest for one. 
1874 . . . 535. Whole number. | 1888 . . . 628. ‘“ “ 6 
1875... 47. « “ 1889... 6144 *§ « « 
1876. . . 449. - MZ 1890 . . . 664. “ “6 
1877... 582 20 “ 18991... 66. “ « « 
678... «BR. id “6 1892 . . . 646. “ “ «6 
a879.. « «. d6U. a “ 





This table shows no steady increase in voting, although the 
average for the last ten years is higher than that of the preceding 
decade. The highest number of votes cast on Commencement for 
a candidate is 680 in 1879. The lowest number electing a candi- 
date was 182 in 1868. The fair conclusion is, that about one third 
of the electors who returned the forty per cent. of the nomination 
ballots are able to be present and vote at Commencement. 
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This is the machinery which has initiated and executed Over- 
seers’ elections since 1866. 

Last year, 1892, the Overseers provided the ballots to be used 
on Commencement Day, following the (so-called) Australian 
ballot system, and supplementing the nomination machinery above- 
described with nomination papers signed by at least one hundred 
electors for each new candidate offered, these papers to be pre- 
sented to the Secretary of the Board of Overseers at least ten 
days before Commencement Day. 

The Committee on Suggestions has had the most difficult task 
of all. Appointed by the President of the Association, who usually 
serves but one year, and who, although a man of distinction, is 
often unacquainted with the men who are able to discriminate 
carefully in making suggestions, the Committee must necessarily 
depend for its origin upon the suggestions of the Secretary of the 
Association (who is a more permanent officer than the President), 
and such advice as he can get and give to the President to aid him 
in appointing the Committee. 

In each month of March this Committee publishes, in the New 
York Evening Post and two Boston papers, a request to all who 
may desire to suggest names to send them on or before a day 
named to the secretary of this Committee. This request is an- 
swered by very few; within the last three years, perhaps forty 
letters were the largest number received in any one year, and 
twenty names the largest number suggested. A concerted move- 
ment from thirteen cities has recently been made by petition for 
one candidate, and in a most creditable way by signatures of 
graduates and not by clubs. The Committee have hitherto used 
several of the names suggested each year by graduates. 

Still the Committee is usually left to take its own course, without 
further aid from the electors, and the judgment of the Committee 
is not always approved; but never has its integrity of purpose 
been questioned, and it is safe to say that it has been one of the 
most successful nominating committees known to American suf- 
fragists. 

The functions of the Standing Committees have become largely 
ministerial; as they merely receive through their secretary the 
nomination ballots which were sent to graduates by the Suggestion 
Committee, and which are remailed to this secretary, they have 
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done little else than count these ballots and report the result to 
the electors by presenting their official ballots at the polls on 
Commencement Day, which hereafter is to be presented by the 
Secretary of the Board of Overseers in the required form, as I 
have indicated above. 

This Committee has decided that a preacher to the University is 
an ‘ officer of government or instruction,” and hence ineligible as 
a candidate for Overseer, although a well-known preacher was so 
nominated by a large vote. It has counted the nomination ballots 
of professors, as the Association has not instructed them upon the 
point whether a graduate not an elector can nominate. <A grad- 
uate not an elector can hold office in the Association. 

This Committee has often had cause to regret that electors will 
cast their nomination ballots for one candidate, thus leaving others 
who have been carefully chosen, and often eminently good can- 
didates, with too few votes. It is easy to see that where the 
votes are concentrated upon one name, or upon fewer names than 
are needed to fill all the vacancies, there is such a loss of ex- 
pression of choice that men are nominated by too few ballots, 
and the results are made so variable from year to year that a man 
may receive one year 390 votes and not be nominated, and the 
next year 340 votes or less and receive the nomination, although 
the total number of votes cast was larger in the latter case than in 
the former. 

At times there have been contests at the polls that have led to 
strong feeling, and some personal solicitation of electors not unlike 
caucus methods, but rarely has there been any sting left after 
contests. 

The sketch of candidates supplied by the Committee on Sugges- 
tions is not of much value, and it should be known by most Har- 
vard men that some of our most deserving graduates will not 
allow their best deeds to be published, and that the public record 
of a man’s titles and offices is a poor showing of a man’s char- 
acter and ability: still the description given has not been harmful. 

It is to be hoped that questions touching the conduct and 
government of the University will soon be so presented in writing 
or print, circulated throughout the country, that all the alumni 
can share the views of their fellow-graduates, and know who is fit 
to be one of the Board of Overseers. 
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While at times candidates have been interrogated by some 
classes as to their opinions, it is not likely to become an impudent 
or insincere custom. It is safe to say that, although the machinery 
for nominations has not always been understood, and although 
the appointment of the committees has been made at the short and 
rather hasty annual meeting in Harvard Hall on Commencement 
Day in the midst of numerous festivities, nevertheless it has 
been more successful than most electoral systems. Other colleges 
have considered the plan, and I think one other of our New Eng- 


land colleges has adopted it. 
A. M. Howe, ’69. 





UNDERGRADUATE LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


ALL graduates may, perhaps, consider their own time at college 
as, in some degree, extraordinary and representative ; but the 
vicinity of 1830 may have some claims to be considered especially 
so. The long presidency of the much beloved Kirkland (H. C. 
1789), extending from 1810 to 1828, had recently closed, and 
that of Josiah Quincy (H. C. 1790) had begun in 1829. Both 
men graduated at about the same time and were of high but very 
different types. Kirkland represented the gentle divine and ac- 
complished scholar. His successor was the great man of busi- 
ness, financier, and disciplinarian, of uncommon physical and in- 
tellectual energy. 

These were exactly the elements that were supposed to be needed 
by the College at the time, and the possession of which had led to 
his appointment as president. 

As a schoolboy I had witnessed, in the summer of 1829, the 
ceremonies of his induction into office, in the old church, including 
a Latin address by Governor Lincoln, a response in the same lan- 
guage by the new President, and a Latin Salutatory by Mr. Charles 
S. Storrow, one of the five surviving graduates of the class of ’29, 
and I was fully impressed by the importance of the occasion. It 
was generally supposed that there would be a certain stiffening 
and tightening of the bonds of discipline, of which the class enter- 
ing in 1830 had a fair opportunity to feel the effect. 
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The four classes from 1830 to 1834 averaged at graduation 
about fifty-five members, the largest having seventy-one and the 
smallest forty-seven. This was about the average size of classes 
for several years before and after. Classes of this size could be 
handled in quite a different way from those of the present day, 
when sometimes a single class is nearly twice as numerous as the 
whole four in the period under description. 

These classes were mostly accommodated in the four College 
buildings, Massachusetts, Hollis, Stoughton, and Holworthy, with 
a small overflow into a somewhat dilapidated wooden building 
known as the “ College House,” outside the College Yard. About 
a fourth of the students occupied rooms in private houses. 

The assignment and tenure of college rooms was very different 
from that now in practice, being much more simple and demo- 
cratic. A longer purse gave no advantage in getting a good 
room, and the rents were uniform and very low in price. This 
was the mode of assignment : — 

The Freshman class, on entrance, took such rooms as they 
found vacant, naturally the poorest unless by some lucky chance, 
being usually the rooms on the ground floor without bedrooms or 
special accommodations of any sort. Among the best of these 
were the rooms under tutors and proctors, including even some in 
Holworthy, which were held on condition of performing certain 
services for those officers, and being subjected to their special 
surveillance. With the departure of each Senior class, the lower 
classes, as a general thing, tried to better themselves by moving 
into the quarters that were vacated by those above them in rank. 
The new Senior class had a prescriptive right to the Holworthy 
suites, which, consisting of a large sitting-room or study, and two 
bedrooms, were looked upon as almost palatial. Those who pre- 
ferred to room alone, however, remained in the other building, or 
in outside quarters. 

In this way every student, during his four years of residence, 
had an opportunity to try all grades of rooms, with the prospect of 
bettering himself steadily before him. The price of rooms was 
very low and the same for all, including even the Holworthy 
suites ; namely, $30 a year, or $15 each when occupied by two 
students. Some of these same rooms, with no essential changes, 
are now rated in the College Catalogue at $250 a year. 
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The College did nothing towards lighting or warming the entries 
or any part of the buildings unless used as recitation-rooms. 
Some of the students’ rooms were warmed by coal fires and some 
by wood, the College, like the community, being then in a transi- 
tion state in regard to fuel. 

A large proportion of the students took their meals at “ Com- 
mons,” which were then furnished at University Hall, the Seniors 
and Sophomores occupying the large room on the south side, and 
the Juniors and Freshmen on the north, with the kitchens in the 
basement. At the west end of these halls was a dais raised one 
step, where tutors, proctors, law and divinity students took their 
meals, overlooking the rest of us. The price of board was $1.75 
a week. Outside establishments charged from that price upward 
even to three dollars, which was looked upon as rather luxurious 
and extravagant. 

At the price mentioned, the Commons furnished a sufficiency of 
the great staples of life, of good quality, reasonably well served 
according to the style of the day. Probably the fare was as good 
as most of the students were accustomed to, and better for them 
than a greater degree of luxury. The tables were graced by sets 
of unusually massive solid silver spoons, ornamented with the 
college coat of arms, and handsome dishes, with pictures of some 
of the College Buildings. These had recently been manufactured 
expressly for the College tables from the proceeds of a subscription 
made by liberal Boston gentlemen at the suggestion of President 
Quincy, and were also used at the College dinners; but when 
Commons were discontinued, they were sold about thirty years 
since in what seems a season of extraordinary, if not mistaken, 
frugality. 

President Quincy occasionally dropped in at meal-times without 
notice, and, taking some vacant place, partook of a meal with us. 
He did this as a means of judging of the character of the food 
furnished, and if there were any shortcomings, no doubt the 
contractor heard of it. 

Singing was sometimes indulged in without objection after 
meals, especially on Saturday mornings, when the week’s work 
was felt to be practically ended. There were some rare vocalists 
in college at this period, who treated us to some of the best of 
the songs of the day. These were not college songs so called, 
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which had not begun to exist, but the lyric effusions of the best 
authors. Whether this form of entertainment did not have some 
advantage over nonsense set to music I will not undertake to de- 
cide. 

It may be mentioned here that University Hall was then 
adorned by a roomy piazza running nearly its whole length and 
entered by a wide flight of steps at each end. This was a favorite 
meeting-place before and after meals, recitations, and prayers; in 
fact, a sort of exchange where short imterviews were held, business 
settled, notices posted, ete., and it seemed to answer a very good 
purpose, as it was not a place of any noisy sport or long pro- 
tracted meeting. To the untrained eye it also seemed to be an 
architectural adornment to the building. The tearing of it away, 
therefore, about the year 1842, seemed to those of an earlier day, 
who remembered it with affection, almost a wanton act, though 
possibly it was done in the interest of high art or discipline. 

The student, being settled in his room, which was usually fur- 
nished in a very primitive and economical manner, found himself 
environed by laws and regulations of a rather strict nature. 
Many of these had been handed down from an early day and 
were more or less obsolete. The laws of most importance related 
to residence, class exercises, and religious observances. 

Residence was much more strictly required than at present. A 
student could usually obtain leave to pass two Sundays in a term 
with his family by asking for it and going through a ceremony 
called “ taking out his name.” There was general permission to 
visit Boston on Saturdays after the morning recitations, return 
being required by eight o’clock in the evening, notice of which 
had to be given to a functionary known as the “ Regent’s Fresh- 
man.” Attendance was required at prayers both morning and 
evening, and at two services on Sunday. Prayers were held at 
an early hour in the morning, six in summer and as long as the 
daylight allowed ; gradually later with the shortening mornings, 
as the chapel was not lighted, but never later than seven o’clock, 
candles being sometimes introduced in the pulpit on the darkest 
mornings. Half of some of the classes went to a recitation imme- 
diately after prayers and before breakfast; the remainder after 
breakfast, alternating by weeks in this mode of attendance. This 
was done to divide the hardship, presumably, as in winter a wood- 
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fire, lighted just before prayers, did little to dispel the cold of the 
recitation-room. It may be imagined that the early sections went 
to breakfast with tolerable appetites. 

A strict account was taken of the attendance at prayers, and 
many omissions made the offender a subject of discipline and in- 
jured his rank in his class. 

The Sunday preaching was in the hands of Dr. Henry Ware, 
Sr., Hollis Professor of Divinity, of his son, Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., 
and Dr. John C. Palfrey, and was of a very high character. 
These gentlemen were all Unitarians and Professors of Divinity 
in the Theological School connected with the College. There 
was permission to students brought up in other denominations to 
attend the corresponding churches in Cambridge, where pews 
were provided for them and monitors noted their attendance. 

I do not think that what is now called compulsory attendance 
at prayers and church was looked upon at that time as so great a 
hardship as it is supposed to be at present. It may be that not 
much religious feeling entered into attendance at prayers. It 
answered the purpose of a roll-call and general muster for duty, 
and its early bell summoned everybody to meet the obligations of 
another day; but the attendance at church, morning and after- 
noon, was so much an American, or at least a New England 
habit, that it was looked upon as a matter of course, and, as good 
preaching was provided, was cheerfully submitted to. I find that 
of the four classes, from 30 to ’34, thirty-two members, or about 
one eighth, became clergymen, indicating, probably, at least as 
great an interest in and result from the preached word as any 
congregation would show. Many students were members of the 
church, and a communion service was observed at the College 
Chapel. 

In the daily routine of instruction, only a faint foreshadowing 
of the Elective System now in vogue had shown itself in 
some option as to modern languages, and the permission to add 
additional ones to those required. The college course included 
the studies supposed to be necessary for a thorough education, 
and every student was obliged to conform to it; in fact, probably, 
nobody thought of anything else as possible. There were indeed 
a small number of what were known as “ University Students,” 
who were allowed to attend the recitations in certain branches of 
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study ; but they were never considered as candidates for a degree, 
and occupied a comparatively humble position. 

The small size of the classes was very favorable to a rather 
rigorous system on the part of the instructors. They were 
usually divided alphabetically into four sections, of from twelve 
to fifteen each, so that there was very little chance of escape from 
doing one’s share in the required daily recitations, and prepara- 
tion had to be made accordingly. Lectures on some subjects, 
however, not requiring preparation were given to whole classes at 
once. It cannot be denied that this system had its advantages as 
a means of securing the individual responsibility which is now 
aimed at by written examinations, which had not then been intro- 
duced. Examinations, both for admission and during residence, 
were entirely oral as far as the subject admitted, and a poor one 
did not do much harm to the standing of a student whose daily 
record, very carefully kept, was satisfactory. They were looked 
upon as a somewhat pleasant interruption to the daily grind, when 
a number of rather elderly gentlemen, supposed to be more or less 
experts in the different subjects, came out from Boston in car- 
riages, and being furnished with text-books and marking papers, 
‘took us up” in a good-natured and desultory way, and often 
gave a second trial to those who were unlucky in their first essay 
to show their knowledge; and after two or three hours of this 
work partook of a good dinner at the expense of the College and 
drove home again. The rest of the day was usually given as a 
holiday to the classes which had been under examination. 

As mistaken and belittling ideas are now prevalent in regard to 
the requisites for admission to college, and the nature and amount 
of the work done there sixty years ago, it may not be out of place 
to treat these subjects specifically. 

The entrance examinations in Latin and Greek, according to the 
Catalogue of 1830, covered the following books, in addition to the 
grammars of both languages which were then learned in a most 
thorough manner: in Latin, the whole of Sallust, Virgil (Eclogues, 
Georgics, and Aeneid), and all Cicero’s Select Orations, with 
the ability to turn English into Latin ; in Greek, the whole of the 
American edition of Jacobs’s Greek Reader (about 250 solid 
pages, including 20 pages of Homer), and the four Gospels in the 
Greek Testament. 
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It will be seen from this that the candidate was required to be 
ready for examination in much more than the amount required by 
the Catalogue as late as 1885-86. No specific number of authors 
or books is now required, but instead, the ability to “read at 
sight ” easy passages in both languages. When the preliminary 
work required in the best fitting-schools of the earlier period is 
considered,—such as the whole of Nepos, Caesar, and Ovid, and 
sometimes additional books even harder than those required, such 
as Horace, Juvenal, and Homer,— it will readily be seen that 
the young candidate must have acquired an extensive vocabulary 
and much facility in translation. Proper teaching and thorough 
drilling on the grammars and so large a body of the classics as 
many of the boys of the day thus enjoyed —notably those of the 
Public Latin Schools of Boston and Salem, the academies of 
Exeter and Andover, and the famous Round-Hill School at North- 
ampton, all of which were largely represented in the College — 
would have enabled those who had received them to “read at 
sight ” as well, at least, perhaps, as the candidates of the present 
day, judging by recent specimens, had that exercise been required. 
In mathematics the examination covered the whole of Lacroix’s 
treatise on the subject (practically the whole of arithmetic) and 
Euler’s Algebra as far as quadratic equations, including the whole 
of the doctrines of roots, powers, and progression. 

In addition to this, a good knowledge of ancient and modern 
geography and history was required. 

All this examination was oral except the mathematical ques- 
tions, and as the number to be examined was comparatively small 
and the work of organization for examination began at six o’clock 
in the morning, when President Quincy received the candidates in 
person on the piazza of University and gave them directions, 
answers were received before leaving Cambridge at night, and the 
long agony was over. 

The average age of the candidates was about fifteen years, with 
some extremes in either direction. Thus in the class entering in 
1830 there was a man of twenty-four and a boy of twelve, and 
such extremes were not uncommon. 

Work began immediately after “Commencement,” the fourth 
Wednesday in August, and continued till about the middle of 
VOL. I. — NO. 4, 36 4 
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July with two short intermissions, thus making the working year 
forty-two weeks, or about six weeks longer than at present. 

There were usually three recitations a day, not including those 
in modern languages, one of which was required and others taken 
according to the taste and zeal of the student. 

The College enjoyed the services of some eminent teachers in 
those days. Professor Farrar had recently introduced his trans- 
lations of the works of the great French mathematicians, much to 
the advantage of the student. Professor Benjamin Peirce, so long 
connected with the College, and considered the greatest of Amer- 
ican mathematicians, was then beginning his career as a tutor in 
his favorite study. Professor Ticknor filled the chair of modern 
languages and did much to arouse enthusiasm in that depart- 
ment by his teaching and lectures. Latin had received a new 
impulse under Dr. Beck, who had introduced improved methods 
of teaching. The study of German had recently begun under 
Dr. Follen, a universal scholar and very popular teacher. Pro- 
fessor Felton, the eminent Greek scholar and afterwards president 
of the College, was then a tutor in the Greek Department. 

Especially should all students of that time feel grateful to Pro- 
fessor Edward T. Channing, who filled the chair of rhetoric from 
1819 to 1851, for his steady and unwearied labors with them 
individually, to correct and improve their use of English and 
develop their ability to write it at least correctly. 

In connection with recent criticism in regard to this department, 
and inferences in the public prints and elsewhere that the College 
has been rising of late from some previous condition of inade- 
quate attention to it, it may not be out of place to show that this 
supposed low condition did not exist in the period now under 
discussion nor for a good many years before and after it. The 
days of inadequate instruction in the Rhetorical Department were 
not under Professor Channing, whenever they may have been. The 
students of each class during three full years of forty-two weeks 
each, in addition to studies connected with grammar and style, 
were required to write a theme of good length every two weeks, 
sixty-three in all. These were subjected to a most careful criticism, 
and a mode of marking requiring correction and a second presen- 
tation, when the faults and errors were commented upon in an 
appropriate manner. Three years of such a drill as this could 
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hardly fail to produce some effect even upon the most careless, 
while it developed many correct and some elegant writers. The 
studies of this department assumed a high importance in the esti- 
mation of the students, and to excel in them was the object of a 
laudable ambition. 

Lectures were also given on various subjects by such eminent 
men as Dr. John Collins Warren, Dr. James Jackson, and Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow. 

The charge for the entire course of instruction was $45 a year. 
Though the aggregate of necessary expenses for room, board, and 
instruction at Harvard at this period may seem small, amounting 
to about $140 a year, exclusive of books, fuel, and incidentals, 
or about $200 including them, there were those who desired to 
come to college, to whom this modest sum was a large one, inas- 
much as they had nothing at all, and their families were unable to 
help them. How were such young men to attain the object of 
their ambition,—a collegiate education? Scholarships in the 
present sense of the word were very few; but there were certain 
funds in the hands of the College from which poor students, who 
enrolled themselves as “ beneficiaries,” received moderate sums 
of money in proportion to their standing as scholars. There were 
also various minor offices filled by those who desired to earn some- 
thing by doing duty as fire-makers, bell-ringers, monitors at church 
and prayers, special messengers, theme-bearers, etc. The office of 
sizar, or waiter at the tables, had been abolished some years be- 
fore, though tradition still told how it had been filled by a young 
man who afterwards became an eminent clergyman, historian, and 
president of the College. There were also funds in the hands of 
discreet and generous men not officially connected with the in- 
stitution, which were loaned to poor students of good character. 
It was a point of honor to repay these loans as soon as some suc- 
cess in life rendered it possible. There were also a few bequests 
the interest of which was spent in prizes for eminent scholarship 
in special departments. Keeping the district schools in the country 
towns was practiced to some extent, the winter vacation being 
much prolonged to those who wished to enter that field of labor, 
the reward of which was usually twenty dollars a month and 
board. By these various helps the capable and ambitious student 
could usually make his way through college, sometimes adding to 
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his savings by “ boarding himself” in his room on sums so small 
that I do not dare to mention them. Bread and milk were largely 
his diet, which served to keep in good condition some stalwart 
specimens of youthful vigor. 

The social life of the students remains to be treated. What 
were their exercises, amusements, societies, and other means of 
employing their leisure hours? What is now known under the 
general name of “ Athletics,” with special training to prepare a 
few champions for positions in “ crews,” “nines,” “ elevens,”’ etc., 
did not exist. Boating was absolutely unknown. Cricket and 
baseball were played upon Cambridge Common by volunteer groups 
changing from day to day. 

Football was kicked upon the Delta during the autumn, as long 
as the light lasted after evening prayers, generally by one class 
against another, without special rules. The object aimed at by 
each side was to force the ball through the opposing party and 
over the fence behind them. Many lively “ scrimmages” took 
place with exhilarating fun and exercise. Champions naturally 
came to the front and bore the brunt of the battle, while the 
slower and weaker players defended the outposts or followed the 
course of the struggle as best they could. 

There was no covered gymnasium, but some remnants of appa- 
ratus still remained upon the Delta which had been erected in the 
gymnastic enthusiasm inspired by Dr. Follen a few years before, 
and were still occasionally used. Boxing and fencing were prac- 
ticed in students’ rooms, and swimming was a favorite recreation, 
as the college year then included a much larger portion of the hot 
season than at present. There were some rude accommodations 
for bathers at the end of what is now the coal wharf, and a retired 
bend of the river near where the Cambridge Hospital now stands, 
with a neighboring grove, afforded a pleasant and secluded bath- 
ing-place. 

Walking was much more in vogue than at present. In fact, it 
was almost a necessary accomplishment for those who wished to 
visit the neighboring city for either business or pleasure. The 
omnibus system was in its infancy ; the trips were few and far be- 
tween, and the price high. On Saturdays, when there was usually 
but one recitation, and that an early one, the roads to Boston were 
sprinkled with parties of pedestrians, as was also the case in the 
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afternoons and evenings, when the return tide flowed in the other 
direction. Those who did not care to visit the city made up walk- 
ing parties to Mount Auburn, Fresh Pond, and other pleasant 
resorts, while sportsmen still found game in the woods, and on 
the ponds and marshes of the vicinity. In one or another way, 
recreation and exercise in the open air were attained by the stu- 
dents as generally, if less formally, than at present. 

Many of the present societies then existed, but, with one or 
two exceptions, on quite a different basis. The %. B. K. has 
changed only in the increased number chosen annually from the 
much larger Junior and Senior classes. Its stately annual festi- 
vals, drawing upon the literary talent of its older members for its 
oration and poem, and upon their wit and eloquence for its post- 
prandial exercises, were always interesting and eagerly looked for- 
ward to by those privileged to take part in them. Occurring but 
once a year and including only a limited number, they touched 
but slightly the general life of the college. 

Enough musical taste and skill were found in the classes from 
year to year to keep alive the Pierian Sodality. In addition to 
regular practice, they had three gala days in the year, when, at 
the exhibitions, in the intervals of Latin orations, Greek dia- 
logues, ete., seated in a prominent position, they discoursed sweet 
music for the entertainment and relief of an audience composed 
chiefly of young ladies. 

The Institute of 1770 and the Hasty Pudding Club did not 
then devote themselves entirely to amusement. The former had 
a large and fine library, its meetings were devoted to essays and 
discussions, and its membership included much of the best schol- 
arship of the classes, commencing in the Sophomore year. 

The Hasty Pudding Club was a Junior and Senior society, in- 
cluding about ten of each class. It had a literary basis resting 
especially on productions of wit and fancy, with three orations 
and poems each year. Its regular meetings, occurring on alter- 
nate Friday evenings in the cooler portions of the year, and held 
in the rooms of the members, were of a mildly festive and semi- 
literary character. As the dusk began to prevail over the day- 
light, the two members whose turn it was to arrange for the enter- 
tainment of the club might be seen quickly crossing Harvard 
Square and the College Yard, bearing between them on a stout 
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pole two large iron pots of steaming hasty pudding and hominy, 
which, deposited on the hearth before the fire, were to furnish 
forth the simple fare of the evening. This was served, with the 
addition of milk or molasses, in large, cheap, blue bowls, after the 
dispatch of such business as the reading of records and the choice 
or initiation of new members. These fortunate men were seated 
in a semicircle in front of the rest, and, after an address of wel- 
come by the president, were bountifully served and requested to 
show their abilities in the line of the club, by contending for a 
mythical prize to be awarded for the absorption of as many bowls 
of pudding as he chose to stipulate. This they proceeded to at- 
tempt amid much jollity ; but it is needless to say that the prize 
remained locked in the archives of the club. The tutor or proc- 
tor resident in the entry, often an old member, was compli- 
mented with a heaping bowl, and sometimes he intimated that 
it would make him so drowsy in the morning that his early re- 
citation would have to be omitted. The rest of the evening was 
devoted to music and literary exercises. Altogether, a great deal 
of quiet, harmless, and inexpensive pleasure was afforded by the 
meetings of the club. 

The Harvard Union, recently revived as a debating club, was 
founded for that purpose in 1832, and maintained vigorously for 
some years by Seniors and Juniors who, in addition, took in turn 
the duty of opening each meeting with a short lecture. 

A large number of the students of all classes were interested in 
the Harvard Washington Corps, a well-drilled military company 
existing at this time. It was organized as a battalion of four 
companies, after the pattern of the West Point Cadets. The 
required college single-breasted black coat, with a black beaver 
hat, white pantaloons, and white cross-belts made a neat uniform 
for gala occasions, the officers wearing in addition handsome 
chapeaux, swords, and sashes, transmitted from class to class. 
Muskets of a heavy and antiquated pattern were loaned by the 
United States Arsenal in Cambridge, and a handsome banner 
bearing, in addition to the State arms, the motto, “Tam Marti 
quam Mercurio,” was the property of the organization. 

The captains or “ commandants” of the companies and their 
respective sergeants or “ guides”’ showed much zeal in drilling 
their respective commands in the out-of-door season of the year at 
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permitted hours, in order to have them make a good appearance 
at the battalion drills, and especially at the three great public 
parades on the afternoons of the three exhibitions in May, July, 
and October. On these occasions, if pleasant, the Corps was in 
its glory, when, with a full band from Boston, and the windows 
of the College buildings filled with the lady friends of the mem- 
bers, it took its colors from the middle door of Holworthy and 
marched through all the principal streets of the town. A “treat” 
was enjoyed on two of these occasions in some of the upper rooms 
of Hollis or Stoughton, consisting of huge baskets of cream-cakes 
washed down by the so-called wine of the village grocery. At 
the summer parade the company was invited to the President’s 
house and partook of an elegant entertainment provided by his 
unbounded hospitality. 

From considerable experience with the Corps in the humble, 
though somewhat important positions of first “ guide,” armorer, 
and, hardest of all, treasurer, the writer feels justified in saying that 
it afforded a good opportunity of letting off superfluous energy 
and providing wholesome exercise. 

It is interesting to know that one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished of Harvard graduates, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop (1828), 
is now the only living commander of the Harvard Washington 
Corps. 

One more special social feature of our time deserves notice 
before closing these reminiscences. In his desire to do every- 
thing possible for the improvement and happiness of the students, 
President Quincy instituted “ levees,” which were held on alter- 
nate weeks in the evening, in which he was heartily seconded by 
his amiable and accomplished family. A general invitation to 
attend these entertainments was extended to the members of the 
College, in addition to which shy students unused to society were 
specially sought out and invited by kind-hearted Mrs. Quincy, 
and made to feel at home in her hospitable parlors. Invitations 
were not limited to the little town of Cambridge, but some of the 
best representatives of Boston society were usually present. The 
President moved round among his guests, a living embodiment 
of stately and elegant manners. 

Probably few of the young men for whose special advantage 
these levees were held appreciated the amount of time and 
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trouble that were devoted to this conscientious endeavor to make 
every effort for the social as well as intellectual culture of the 


Harvard students of sixty years ago. 
Thomas Cushing, ’34. 


Boston. 





THE COOPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


Tue history of the early struggles of the Codperative Society to 
obtain recognition and to establish itself upon a sound financial 
basis is interesting. The Harvard Daily Echo of February 15, 
1882, published a request for the names of all students and instruc- 
tors interested in forming a codperative society, stating that a meet- 
ing of such persons would be called, and a society organized. The 
editors of the Zcho at this time comprised many of the recognized 
leaders of college life, and here it was that the plan of a codpera- 
tive society for the benefit of Harvard men had its birth, and as 
time went on crystallized into more substantial and mature exist- 
ence. 

To Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82, now Secretary of the University, 
is probably due the credit of originating the first practical working 
plan for a codperative society in the University. On February 
22, 1882, a preliminary conference of those interested in the so- 
ciety’s formation was held at Holworthy 24, the room of C. H. Kip, 
83. Mr. Kip among other ideas had in mind the establishment 
of a students’ coal yard, and this idea was combined with that of 
Mr. Bolles and discussed at the conference. Among those who 
took active part in this meeting were Josiah Quincy, ’80, Henry 
G. Chapman, ’83, H. C. Warner, ’82, Charles W. Birtwell, ’83, 
Hollis Webster, ’84, Arthur C. Denniston, ’83, and John W. 
Suter, 81. This meeting was prolific of good suggestions, and 
was very harmonious, a minority wishing to make a stock company 
of the society. The proposition was, however, defeated. At this 
time a committee was also named to draw up a formal statement 
of the proposed plan and publish it ; the committee was, Messrs. 
Bolles, Warner, Birtwell, Kip, and Denniston. The framing of a 
constitution was intrusted to the care of Messrs. Quincy and Bolles, 
and the form presented was finally adopted by the committee, 
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with some modifications. This constitution may be found in full 
in the Echo of Monday, February 27, 1882, and on the following 
day a large and intelligent mass meeting was called in Holden 
Chapel, where the constitution recommended by the committee 
was presented, amended, and adopted, and the following officers 
chosen to start the new society: Frank Bolles, L. S., President ; 
H. G. Chapman, ’83, Treasurer. Directors: H. E. Warner, ’82, 
H. M. Lloyd, ’83, H. Webster, ’84, E. J. Sartelle, ’85, Josiah 
Quincy and T. D. Kenniston, Law School, E. T. Schorl and J. 
W. Suter, Divinity, Theodore C. Williams and Professor C. R. 
Lanman, Faculty. At this important meeting, Josiah Quincy 
presided, and it was he who suggested the trial of the so-called 
“ affiliated tradesmen ” plan, which, for several years, was one of 
the most helpful parts of the Society. 

In order to make a satisfactory début, the organizers of the 
Society were required to obtain a membership of at least four 
hundred. Blue books were at once opened for signatures, and a 
thorough canvass of the College made. In a few days the required 
number was secured, and the first step taken was the opening of 
a counter for stationery and “ tennis goods” in one corner of the 
store located under College House, and next the First Parish 
Church. 

The Society has had four presidents up to the present time, 
namely: Frank Bolles, serving as president during 1882, Profes- 
sor J. W. White, 1883, Professor J. B. Ames, from 1884 to 1890, 
and Professor F. W. Taussig, chosen in 1890, and now in office. 
All of these gentlemen have served the Society with marked 
ability, and with great personal sacrifice and inconvenience to 
themselves. In the year 1885, during Professor Ames’s term of 
office, a crisis was reached in the business affairs of the Society 
(see Harvard Crimson, February 3, 1885). To tide over this 
embarrassment a loan of $600 was solicited and secured within 
the College. This same loan was repaid within a year, thereby 
canceling all indebtedness. 

In its superintendents the Society has also been fortunate. Mr. 
A. A. Waterman, ’85, was the first in office, and remained in this 
position several years. The present superintendent, Mr. Charles 
D. Lyford, entered upon his duties September 1, 1890. 

The rooms of the Codperative Society are in Dane Hall, the 
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former Law School. When the new superintendent first took 
charge, the lower floor was divided into four rooms with a hall- 
way running through the centre. During the summer of 1891 and 
1892 these partitions were removed, new shelves were placed in 
the book department, and the stairs leading to the floor above 
were taken down and erected outside the building. In this way 
exclusive use of a large part of the first floor was obtained, the 
basement being already used for storage. The stationery and 
book department was placed on the north side of the building, the 
men’s furnishing, athletic department, and superintendent’s office, 
on the south side. The tailoring department, a decided novelty 
in student life, of which mention will be made later on, is at 19 
Brattle Street. To conclude the description of floor space, during 
the first month in the College year, rooms in the old Hasty Pud- 
ding Club building on Jarvis Street are secured for the annual 
display and sale of furniture, rugs, ete. 

Here it will be well to give a short financial statement of the 
total business done, and dividends issued up to date by the 
Society. 

Total Business. Dividend. 

1888-89 . . $67,448.94 $2,154.00) 

1889-90 . . 65,944.47 — 2,272.89 


1890-91 . . 70,734.84 2,800.00 ; . 
1891-92 . . 95,415.44 pono A D. Lyford, Superintendent. 


It is estimated that during the nine months of the present fiscal 
year the Society will transact a business of over $110,000 on the 
small capital of $10,000, a remarkable achievement from a busi- 
ness standpoint. The Society’s credit is A 1, and it always dis- 
counts all bills at ten days, if discountable. 

An inventory of the stock in the several departments may here 
be given. The stationery department contains all required 
stationery for students’ use, all the various mathematical instru- 
ments, all articles used in fine arts courses, a complete line of fine 
grades of stationery, fine cutlery, and druggists’ sundries, as toilet 
articles, sponges, ete., and assortments of inks and mucilages. 
Besides this, a large business is done in card and fine engraving. 
Turning now to the book department, not to enumerate in detail, 
one will find nowhere a more complete set of college text-books, 
together with the new standard literature of the day, sent to the 
Society as soon as published. On account of the financial stand- 


A. A. Waterman, Superintendent. 
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ing of the Society these books are secured from the publishers at 
the lowest rates. In addition to home and local trade, special 
orders are received from all over the country, and large shipments 
come from Europe. 

The mending department, a decided novelty in student life, may 
here be alluded to. Any member of the Society who wishes to 
have his clothes repaired gives them to one of its agents who 
puts them in the hands of some needy woman of Cambridge, who 
is paid in return at so much per hour. The men’s furnishing 
department deals in fine furnishing and athletic goods; to it is 
joined a complete laundry, doing a large business. In the tailor- 
ing department, before alluded to, situated at 19 Brattle Street, 
clothing is made, repaired, cleaned, and pressed. Complete lines 
of tennis suitings are also carried, and general tailoring done. 
The department employs five hands. 

So much for the workings of the Society as viewed from the 
undergraduate’s standpoint, but beyond this the graduate readers 
of this magazine will be specially interested in what follows. 
Hardly a day passes that does not bring orders from several gradu- 
ates from different parts of the country, and often from abroad, 
requesting that special kinds of goods, books, clothing, ete., that 
have pleased their fancy while at the University, be now sent 
them, as they declare they have tried in vain to secure similar 
goods elsewhere. Orders are filled and sent as soon as received to 
those still having bonds filed with the superintendent. Other 
orders are filled C. O. D., unless money accompanies the order. 
Many graduates adopt the method of sending money to be de- 
posited to uneir credit in the Society. In addition to this, many 
universities and colleges throughout the United States are sup- 
plied with special books and stationery, procurable from no other 
source. 

Any one connected with any department of the University, by 
paying the yearly sum of $1.50, and by a vote soon to be passed 
the fee will be reduced to $1.00, becomes a member of the Society, 
and is thereby entitled to a certain share in the surplus profits, 
divided at the end of the fiscal year. These profits last year 
reached a total of $4,000, which sum was paid to members in the 
form of a dividend. Some members by this division received as 
much as $25. Moreover subscribers have the additional advantage 
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of the so-called “ affiliated tradesmen’s ” lists, which comprise the 
names of dealers in articles not procurable at the Society’s rooms, 
upon which a varied discount is obtained of from five to twenty- 
five per cent. 

One other fact in closing this brief summary of the history and 
workings of the Harvard Codperative Society will be read with 
interest, as an evidence of the watchful eye kept by our sister uni- 
versities and colleges, throughout the country, upon any important 
advance our University may make in her departments, Hardly a 
week passes that the superintendent of the Society does not re- 
ceive a communication from some professor or faculty member, 
asking for information relative to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a students’ codperative union in some college, and such 
requests are always readily complied with. Two of the latest in- 
quiries came from the universities of Chicago and Michigan, both 
of which have the direct purpose in view of following Harvard’s 
example. 

Among the many excellences that the friends of our University 
are glad to contemplate with satisfaction, our Codperative Society, 
the largest and oldest in the country, is surely not among the 
least, and undergraduates and graduates alike not only receive 
large pecuniary benefits from the Society’s successful workings, 
but also are presented with an excellent object-lesson in business 
management. 


Milton Jerome Stone, Jr., 85. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





HARVARD GRADUATES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE last two numbers of the Magazine have contained lists of 
graduates who have been Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Cabinet 
Officers, Foreign Ministers, Delegates to the Colonial and Conti- 
nental Congresses, United States Senators, and Representatives 
in Congress. In the following lists, as in the former ones, only 
the highest offices are considered, and only alumni of the College 
proper are named. 
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In these fourteen lists there are 467 names, representing about 
350 individuals. About eighty of these graduates have held more 
than one office; some names appear in five or six different lists. 

In the list of Representatives in Congress, in the April num- 
ber, should be inserted : 1859, William Everett. 
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Members of International Commissions. 


Christopher Gore, Commissioner under Jay’s Treaty, 1794. 

John Quincy Adams, Commissioner, Treaty of Ghent, 1814. 

Caleb Cushing, Commissioner, Treaty with China, 1844. 

Charles Francis Adams, Arbitrator, “ Alabama Claims” Tribunal, 1871. 
Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, Member of Joint High Commission, 1871. 


Delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 
John Pickering, N. H. 1769 Benjamin West, N. H. 
Francis Dana, Mass. 1777 Rufus King, Mass. 
Elbridge Gerry, Mass. 

Members of Parliament. 
George Downing, for Haddington Burghs ; Morpeth. 
Joseph Dudley, for Newton (Isle of Wight). 
Judges of United States Courts. 

William Cushing, Justice Supreme Court. 


5 David Sewall, District Judge, Maine. 


John Lowell, Judge Court of Appeals under Confederation ; District 
Judge, Mass.; Chief Justice Circuit Court. 

John Pickering, District Judge, N. H. 

Benjamin Bourne, Circuit Judge (R. I.). 

Samuel Hitcheock, District Judge, Vt.; Circuit Judge. 

David Leonard Barnes, District Judge, R. I. 

John Davis, District Judge, Mass. 

Elijah Paine, District Judge, Vt. 

William Cranch, Assistant and Chief Judge, Circuit Court, D. C. 

Joseph Story, Justice Supreme Court. 

Willard Hall, District Judge, Del. 

Ashur Ware, District Judge, Maine. 

Peleg Sprague, District Judge, Mass. 

Edward Greely Loring, Judge Court of Claims. 

James Dandridge Halyburton, District Judge, Va. 

John James Gilchrist, Judge Court of Claims. 

Benjamin Robbins Curtis, Justice Supreme Court. 

Edward Henry Durell, District Judge, La.” 

Edward Fox, District Judge, Maine. 

Samuel Treat, District Judge, Mo. 

Charles Pinkney James, Justice Supreme Court, D. C. 
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John Chandler Bancroft Davis, Judge Court of Claims. 

John Lowell, District Judge, Mass.; Circuit Judge. 

William Adams Richardson, Judge and Chief Justice, Court of Claims. 
Horace Gray, Justice Supreme Court. 

Nathan Webb, District Judge, Maine. 

Addison Brown, District Judge, N. Y. 

William Gardner Choate, District Judge, N. Y. 

Thomas John Morris, District Judge, Md. 


Judges of Highest Courts of States, Provinces, etc. 


William Stoughton, Judge, Prov. of New England; Chief Justice, Prov. 
of Mass. 

Elisha Cooke, Judge, Col. of Mass. 

Peter Bulkley, Judge, Prov. of New England. 

Joseph Dudley, Chief Justice, Prov. of New England; Chief Justice, 
Prov. of N. Y. 

Samuel Sewall, Judge and Chief Justice, Prov. of Mass. 

John Leverett, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 

Benjamin Lynde, Judge and Chief Justice, Prov. of Mass. 

Addington Davenport, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 

John Haynes, Judge, Col. of Conn. 

Peter Burr, Judge, Col. of Conn. 

Paul Dudley, Judge and Chief Justice, Prov. of Mass. 


5 Jonathan Law, Judge, Col. of Conn. 


Jonathan Remington, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 

Nathaniel Hubbard, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 

Edmund Quincy, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 

Benjamin Gambling, Judge, Prov. of New Hampshire. 


2 George Jaffrey, Judge and Chief Justice, Prov. of New Hampshire. 


Thomas Greaves, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 

Elisha Williams, Judge, Col. of Conn. 

Theodore Atkinson, Chief Justice, Prov. of New Hampshire. 
Benjamin Lynde, Judge and Chief Justice, Prov. of Mass. 
Samuel Sewall, Judge and Chief Justice, Prov. of Mass. 


2 Richard Saltonstall, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 


Thomas Hutchinson, Chief Justice, Prov. of Mass. 

Jonathan Trumbull, Chief Justice, Conn. 

Jonathan Belcher, Chief Justice, Prov. of Nova Scotia. 

Edmund Trowbridge, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 

Peter Oliver, Judge and Chief Justice, Prov. of Mass. 

Chambers Russell, Judge in Admiralty for Mass., N. H., and R. I.; 
Judge, Prov. of Mass. 

Samuel Nightingale, Judge, Col. of Rhode Island. 

Meshech Weare, Judge and Chief Justice, New Hampshire. 

Benjamin Pratt, Chief Justice, Prov. of New York. 

Leverett Hubbard, Judge, Prov. of New Hampshire. 

Foster Hutchinson, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 
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Jedediah Foster, Judge, Mass. 

Nathaniel Ropes, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 

James Putnam, Judge, Prov. of New Brunswick. 

Robert Treat Paine, Judge, Mass. 

Nathaniel Peaslee Sargeant, Judge and Chief Justice, Mass. 
William Cushing, Judge, Prov. of Mass.; Chief Justice, Mass. 
John Adams, Chief Justice, Mass. 

William Browne, Judge, Prov. of Mass. 

David Sewall, Judge, Mass. 

Samuel Holden Parsons, Judge, Northwest Territory. 
Theophilus Bradbury, Judge, Mass. 

Paine Wingate, Judge, New Hampshire. 

Daniel Leonard, Chief Justice, Bermuda Islands. 

John Pickering, Judge and Chief Justice, New Hampshire. 
Francis Dana, Chief Justice, Mass. 

Jonathan Bliss, Chief Justice, Prov. of New Brunswick. 
Samson Salter Blowers, Chief Justice, Prov. of Nova Scotia. 
Nathan Cushing, Judge, Mass. 

Joshua Upham, Judge, Prov. of New Brunswick. 

Edward Winslow, Judge, Prov. of New Brunswick. 
Timothy Farrar, Judge, New Hampshire. 

Increase Sumner, Judge, Mass. 

Daniel Newcomb, Judge, New Hampshire. 

Theophilus Parsons, Chief Justice, Mass. 

Ward Chipman, Judge, Prov. of New Brunswick. 

Samuel Sewall, Judge and Chief Justice, Mass.. 

George Thacher, Judge, Mass. 

Royall Tyler, Chief Justice, Vermont. 

Thomas Dawes, Judge, Mass. 

Elijah Paine, Judge, Vermont. 

William King Atkinson, Judge, New Hampshire. 

Ambrose Spencer, Judge and Chief Justice, New York. 
Prentiss Mellen, Chief Justice, Maine. 

Isaac Parker, Judge and Chief Justice, Mass. 

Samuel Putnam, Judge, Mass. 

Daniel Tilton, Judge, Mississippi Territory. 

John Harris, Judge, New Hampshire. 

Caleb Ellis, Judge, New Hampshire. 

Charles Jackson, Judge, Mass. 

William Merchant Richardson, Chief Justice, New Hampshire. 
Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice, Mass. 

Levi Lincoln, Judge, Mass. 


Ward Chipman, Judge and Chief Justice, Prov. of New Brunswick. 


William Pitt Preble, Judge, Maine. 
Henry Adams Bullard, Judge, Louisiana. 
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Benjamin Faneuil Dunkin, Chancellor and Chief Justice, South Caro- 


lina. 
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Ebenezer Lane, Chief Justice, Ohio. 

Pliny Merrick, Judge, Mass. 

Elijah Paine, Judge, New York. 

George Eustis, Judge and Chief Justice, Louisiana. 

Samuel Dana Bell, Judge and Chief Justice, New Hampshire. 

Caleb Cushing, Judge, Mass. 

Edward Kent, Judge, Maine. 

Seth Ames, Judge, Mass. 

Edmund Lambert Cushing, Chief Justice, New Hampshire. 

John James Gilchrist, Judge and Chief Justice, New Hampshire. 

George Tyler Bigelow, Judge and Chief Justice, Mass. 

Elisha Reynolds Potter, Judge, Rhode Island. 

Joseph Stevens Buckminster Thacher, Judge, Miss. 

Edward Fox, Judge, Maine. 

Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar, Judge, Mass. 

Edward Lander, Chief Justice, Washington Territory. 

Nathaniel Holmes, Judge, Missouri. 

Charles Devens, Judge, Mass. 

James Gore King, Judge, New York. 

Charles Coffin Harris, Judge and Attorney-General, Hawaiian Islands. 

Christopher Gore Ripley, Chief Justice, Minnesota. 

John William Kingman, Judge, Wyoming Territory. 

Horace Gray, Judge and Chief Justice, Mass. 

Augustus Lord Soule, Judge, Mass. 

Bernard Crosby Whitman, Judge, Nevada. 

Charles Allen, Judge, Mass. 

William Crowninshield Endicott, Judge, Mass. 

James Walker Austin, Judge, Hawaiian Islands. 

James Tyndale Mitchell, Judge, Pennsylvania. 

Jeremiah Smith, Judge, New Hampshire. 

Alfred Stedman Hartwell, Judge and Attorney-General, Hawaiian 
Islands. 

George Brooks Young, Judge, Minnesota. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Judge, Mass. 

Nicholas Longworth, Judge, Ohio. 

John Edwards Leonard, Judge, Louisiana. 


Governors, ete. 


William Stoughton, Lieut.-Gov. Prov. of Mass. 

Joseph Dudley, Gov. Prov. of New England; Pres. of the Council, New 
England; Lieut.-Gov. Isle of Wight. 

Gurdon Saltonstall, Gov. Col. of Conn. 

Jonathan Law, Gov. Col. of Conn. 

George Vaughan, Lieut.-Gov. Prov. of New Rinpigtiten. 

Jonathan Belcher, Gov. Prov. of Mass., New Hampshire, and New Jer- 
sey. 

Spencer Phips, Lieut.-Gov. Prov. of Mass. 




















1715 Benning Wentworth, Gov. Prov. of New Hampshire. 
1722 William Ellery, Lieut.-Gov. Col. of Rhode Island. 

1724 Andrew Oliver, Lieut.-Gov. Prov. of Mass. 

1727 Thomas Hutchinson, Lieut.-Gov. and Gov. Prov. of Mass. 
1727 Jonathan Trumbull, Lieut.-Gov. and. Gov. Prov. of Conn. 
1728 Jonathan Belcher, Lieut.-Gov. Prov. of Nova Scotia. 
1734 Samuel Nightingale, Lieut.-Gov. Col. of Rhode Island. 
1735 Meshech Weare, Pres. of New Hampshire. 

1740 Samuel Adams, Lieut.-Gov. and Gov. Mass. 

1744 Thomas Cushing, Lieut.-Gov. Mass. 

1745 James Bowdoin, Gov. Mass. 

1751 Joseph Wanton, Lieut.-Gov. Prov. of Rhode Island. 
1753 Thomas Oliver, Lieut.-Gov. Prov. of Mass. 

1754 John Hancock, Gov. Mass. 

1754 William Browne, Gov. Bermuda Islands. 
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1755 John Wentworth, Gov. Prov. of New Hampshire; Lieut.-Gov. Prov. of 


Nova Scotia. 


1759 Jonathan Trumbull, Lieut.-Gov. and Gov. Conn. 
1762 Elbridge Gerry, Gov. Mass. 

1764 Caleb Strong, Gov. Mass. 

1766 David Cobb, Lieut.-Gov. Mass. 

1767 Increase Sumner, Goy. Mass. 

1771 Samuel Phillips, Lieut.-Gov. Mass. 

1771 Winthrop Sargent, Goy. Ter. of Mississippi. 

772 William Eustis, Gov. Mass. 

2 Levi Lincoln, Lieut.-Gov. Mass. 

775 Edward Hutchinson Robbins, Lieut.-Gov. Mass. 
6 Christopher Gore, Gov. Mass. 

780 Thomas Lindall Winthrop, Lieut.-Gov. Mass. 
782 Stephen Van Rensselaer, Lieut.-Gov. New York. 
1790 Samuel Chandler Crafts, Gov. Vermont. 

1802 Levi Lincoln, Lieut.-Gov. and Gov. Mass. 

1808 Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Lieut.-Gov. South Carolina. 
1808 Samuel Emerson Smith, Gov. Maine. 

1811 Edward Everett, Gov. Mass. 

1820 Charles Paine, Gov. Vermont. 

1821 Edward Kent, Gov. Maine. 

1834 Joseph Hartwell Williams, Gov. Maine. 

1839 Nathaniel Bradley Baker, Gov. New Hampshire. 


1842 Stephen Henry Phillips, Sec. of State and of Finance, Attorney-General, 


Hawaiian Islands. 
1856 George Dexter Robinson, Gov. Mass. 
1857 John Davis Long, Lieut.-Gov. and Gov. Mass. 
1865 John Quiney Adams Brackett, Lieut.-Gov. and Gov. Mass. 
1870 Roger Wolcott, Lieut.-Gov. Mass. 
1877 Melville Bull, Lieut.-Gov. Rhode Island. 
1877 William Eustis Russell, Gov. Mass. 
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Military and Naval Officers. 


1748 Artemas Ward, Com.-in-Chief and Maj.-Gen., American Army. 
1756 Samuel Holden Parsons, Maj.-Gen., American Army. 

1°59 Joseph Warren, Maj.-Gen., American Army. 

1825 Charles Henry Davis, Rear Admiral, U.S. N. 

1855 Francis Channing Barlow, Maj.-Gen., U. S. Vols. 


SUMMARY. 





Presidents of the United States 2 
Vice-Presidents 3 
Cabinet Officers ‘ ; 15 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, -" : ; ; : 30 
Delegates to Colonial and Continental Congresses : ; . 25 
United States Senators . , , : : : : : 32 
Representatives in Congress. . ; ; ; . 147 
Members of International Chassliadionn 5 
Delegates to the Constitutional Convention , 3 ; : 5 
Members of Parliament : : ‘ : ‘ 2 
United States Judges : : : : ; ; ; . 30 
State Judges . : ° ° . : : . : : 115 
Governors, ete. . ‘ ‘ ; : : : - 52 
Military and Naval Officers . 5 

467 


Charles P. Ware, 62. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


PROGRESS OF THE YEAR. 


Tavs far no sod has been turned to mark the beginning of the sum- 
mer’s activity in building. The architects are not yet ready to begin 
upon either the extension to Gore Hall, the Fogg Art Museum, or the 
new dormitories. The death of Mrs. Catharine Page Perkins, and the 
publication of her will, revealed the identity of the giver of what will be 
known as Perkins Hall, the dormitory for students of small means, which 
was briefly described in the last number, and of which a cut and full 
description are given below. The discovery that this dormitory is not 
the gift of a graduate, as many at first supposed, has drawn attention to 
the peculiar fact that out of twelve dormitories now in use, not one has 
been given by a graduate. After much deliberation upon the question of 
sites for new buildings, the Corporation has finally decided to put Perkins 
Hall on Oxford Street at the eastern end of Jarvis Field, and Conant 
Hall nearly opposite it, on the northwestern corner of the Museum land. 
Neither building will be ready for occupancy before September, 1894. 
The Committee in charge of the Phillips Brooks House plan reports that 
it is already assured of over $50,000, not including two conditional sub- 
scriptions of $10,000 each. The recent financial temper of the coun- 
try has not tended to help the work of this Committee, and the death 
of Dr. A. P. Peabody, who would have been one of the Committee’s most 
active members, seriously crippled it at the outset. In spite of these dis- 
couraging elements in the situation, the small Committee has organized a 
general Committee representing nearly all the classes from 1830 to 1892, 
and every graduate of the College is given an invitation to subscribe to 
the steadily growing fund. To attempt to raise a large sum by circular 
invitation is usually almost hopeless. That this effort is meeting with 
comparative success by drawing from all parts of the country subscriptions 
of every size coming from men of all classes and conditions of life, is 
fresh proof of the remarkable impress which the life and character of 
Bishop Brooks left upon the people. It is pleasant to note that the sum 
already promised is about what the bishop in his lifetime believed would 
be sufficient to construct a modest building for the Preachers and Re- 
ligious Societies, without, however, providing any fund for the building’s 
support. The first and uncorrected draft of the Committee’s circular, 
which was published in the April number of the Magazine, contained one 
clause which was not finally approved by the Committee. As the plan 
stands there is no reference to the support of religious services in the 
University. It was felt that this had no natural connection with Phillips 
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Brooks House, and that all money given to the memorial should have 
direct application to a single clear and well outlined purpose. 

Many graduates, especially those who knew the College best before 
Phillips Brooks became a power in its religious life, felt, when Dr. 
Peabody died, that the new memorial should in some way be a joint one 
to the man whose saintly character and service had made compulsory 
prayers useful amd‘ reverent, as well as to him whose power had made 
voluntary prayers not only possible but necessary. One suggestion was 
that the large hall in Phillips Brooks House should be Peabody Hall, and 
that it should contain a statue of Dr. Peabody. Another was that the 
fund for maintaining the building should be the Peabody Fund. That 
the long and inestimable services of Dr. Peabody will be given some 
ample memorial by the legion of graduates who love and reverence his 
name, is as certain as that they will also complete successfully the under- 
taking of building Phillips Brooks House. 

Several of the promotions and new appointments in the teaching force 
for next year have already been made. After a few months’ stay in 
Cambridge, Professor W. H. Burr of the department of Engineering 
was offered a professorship at Columbia, and, moved in part by the fact 
that his family still remained in his New York residence, he accepted 
the opportunity to return to his home in 1893-94. As his successor, the 
Corporation has selected Passed Assistant Engineer Ira N. Hollis, of the 
United States Navy, who was graduated at Annapolis at the head of his 
class in 1878. West Point has contributed two occupants to this chair, — 
Professors Eustis and Chaplin, but Professor Hollis is the first graduate 
of the Naval Academy to receive the appointment. Familiar as the name 
of Hollis has been in Harvard ears for two centuries, this is the first time 
that one of that name has been an officer of the University. Another in- 
teresting appointment in the Scientific School, and one which shows how 
rapidly that wing of the undergraduate department is advancing under 
Professor Shaler’s vigorous administration, is that of H. Langford War- 
ren, a Boston architect, as Instructor in Architecture. 

Conspicuous promotions are those of Edward Cummings, ’83, to be 
Assistant Professor of Sociology ; A. A. Howard, ’82, to be Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Latin, and W. F. Osgood, ’86, to be Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics. Dr. Howard took his Ph. D. at Harvard in 1885, and later 
won experience as a teacher at the University of California. Dr. Osgood 
and Mr. Cummings owe their finished training to our traveling fellow- 
ships, Mr. Cummings being the first product of the Robert Treat Paine 
fellowship of Social Science. 

The appointment of Professor John Edward Russell, of the Faculty of 
Williams College, to be lecturer on Theology will be instructive to that 
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part of the public which doubts the non-sectarian quality of the Harvard 
Divinity School. Professor Russell is an Orthodox Congregationalist, 
and he is called for the year to fill the chair of Dean Everett, while the 
latter is in Europe. The Corporation has, by the way, requested Pro- 
fessor Everett to represent Harvard University at the opening of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford, which takes place next October. 

At the meeting of the Corporation held May 15, a letter was received 
from Dr. David W. Cheever resigning the professorship of surgery which 
he has held since 1882. He was appointed demonstrator in anatomy in 
1861, was promoted to be Adjunct Professor of Clinical Surgery in 1868, 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in 1875, and Professor of Surgery in 1882. 
As the resignations of Dr. F. Minot and Dr. H. W. Williams left Dr. 
Cheever the senior professor in the School, so the latter’s retirement 
brings Dr. J. C. White to the head of the list. Dr. H. W. Williams 
served as Professor of Ophthalmology for the twenty years between 1871 
and 1891. That he should now add to the reputation which his long ser- 
vice gave his professorship the perpetual support of an endowment is a 
most gratifying act, especially so since it is performed in his lifetime when 
the memory of his service is still fresh in the minds not only of his as- 
sociates but his students. His gift of $25,000 was accepted by the Cor- 
poration on May 8, and a fund bearing his name was at once established. 
Under the terms of the gift Mrs. Williams will receive the income of the 
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fund during her lifetime. 

On April 3 the Corporation received, through the Board of Directors 
of Memorial Hall, a petition asking for a new dining hall to be built on 
the Holyoke Street lot and to be conducted upon the Memorial Hall sys- 
tem. The petition was signed by about six hundred men, but contained 
no assurance that the signers would enter the new hall if one were built. 
On April 25 the following circular was issued by the Secretary of the 
University, in accordance with the instructions of the President : — 


Harvarp University, CAMBRIDGE, April 25, 1893, 

The President and Fellows are disposed to proceed at once to the erection 
of a new dining hall upon the Holyoke Street lot, provided definite assurance 
can be obtained that a sufficient number of members of the University will 
board at the new hall next year, under the following system : — 

The hall shall be occupied by an association of officers and students consti- 
tuted much as the Memorial Hall Dining Association is constituted, with a 
President and Directors elected from the Association by a general vote of its 
members ; a Steward and an Auditor appointed by the President and Fellows, 
but removable by the Directors ; and a ‘scheme ” of government satisfactory 
to the Corporation. The Steward shall be paid a fixed salary, and in addition 
he shall receive weekly “head money ” in proportion to the weekly number of 
members of the Association. 
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Food shall be supplied by the a la carte system, and the prices set in the 
bill of fare upon articles which have been served at the Foxcroft Club shall 
not exceed the average prices charged at that Club during the academic years 
1891-92, and 1892-93. It shall be possible, however, for a member ordering 
at any meal to order the “regular ’”’ breakfast, or lunch, or dinner, such “ reg- 
ular” meal being a selection of dishes made by the steward. The aggregate 
charge for a week of twenty-one such “regular” meals shall not be less than 
$2.50 or more than $3.50. The sum of the prices of twenty-one such “ reg- 
ular” meals shall be determined by the Board of Directors from time to time, 
subject to the limits above named. ‘The tables in the new hall may be secured 
as club-tables ; but if at any time the demand for places shall justify such ac- 
tion, fifty per cent. more members may be assigned to a club-table than there 
are seats at such table. 

Every member of the Association shall pay an annual fee of six dollars, one 
third to be charged on each term bill. Proportionate reductions shall be made 
from this fee in favor of persons who withdraw for the whole of any term, but 
not for any fraction of a term. 

The hall which the Corporation thinks of building upon the Holyoke Street 
land will be large enough to accommodate about a thousand men. It will cost 
with fixtures nearly $50,000. This amount is to be repaid in moderate annual 
instalments ; and interest upon the capital sum and upon other advances made 
by the Corporation is also to be paid year by year. These repayments and 
payments make an annual fee necessary. 

If this new Dining Association is to be established next year and a new hall 
to be built for it in season for occupancy next October, no time is to be lost. 
I am authorized by the Corporation to ascertain definitely whether this hall is 
or is not wanted by the University. Students who wish to join this new Asso- 
ciation, and propose to board in the new hall next year, are requested to sign 
the accompanying paper. 
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Frank Boxtes, Secretary. 


The Directors of Memorial Hall promptly circulated a vigorous pro- 
test against the Corporation plan, and soon after offered a compromise 
plan which proposed the accommodation of the & la carte system on one 
side of the new building and the tadle d’hdte system on the other. The 
Corporation plan secured a few over three hundred signers, and the Di- 
rectors’ compromise about four hundred. Learning these facts, the 
Corporation on May 8 voted that it was inexpedient to build a new dining 
hall this year, and affirmed that no satisfactory provision can be made 
for the needs of the poorer students by any dining-hall scheme which 
includes provision for table d’héte board as good as that now given at 
Memorial Hall. Upon this decision, a small meeting of representative 
students and instructors was held on May 12 and an appeal for harmoni- 
ous action was prepared and published. The signers included the Presi- 
dents of the Memorial Hall Dining Association, the Foxcroft Club, and 
the Twenty-one Club; the Captain of the University Crew and other stu- 
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dents representing various classes of persons to whom a large and well- 
managed club restaurant would be a convenience. The officers of Me- 
morial Hall wish to put an end to the over-crowding and disorder result- 
§ ing from the general table system ; the Foxcroft Club wishes to secure 
larger quarters ; athletic men wish a new hall in which they can be fed 
at cost, instead of having to pay from ten dollars to eighteen dollars each 
week at private training tables, as has been the case of late years; and 
many classes of students who are away from Cambridge a part of each 
week see in the & la carte system a chance to avoid paying for meals not 
eaten. Nevertheless, the efforts of the Committee failed to unite a suffi- 
ciently large body of signers to make another appeal to the Corporation 
. useful, so that another year of overcrowding at Memorial Hall and the 
Foxcroft House, and of discomfort or high prices at the small restaurants, 
seems inevitable. 

The sum of $153,447.51 was received by the Corporation on April 10 
from the estate of the late Robert Treat Paine, ’22. During his lifetime 
Mr. Paine was one of the most devoted friends of the Observatory. On 
his death in 1885, he bequeathed his entire fortune to his favorite de- 
partment. One half of this bequest, amounting to $164,198, was re- 
ceived in 1885-86; the remainder, now freed from life interests, is 
added to the substantial endowment of the Observatory. 

The Overseers have again refused to extend the suffrage beyond grad- 
uates in Arts, this time by the vote of 8 to 11. <A report in favor of ex- 
tension was presented by the Committee of the Board appointed to con- 
sider the petitions filed by those who are pressing for this change. The 
report is printed in full below. Apropos of this discussion, it is interest- 
ing to note that at Yale College the professional school graduates have 
enjoyed for more than twenty years an analogous privilege to that which 
the Overseers refuse to give to Harvard men. The following extract 
from the Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Connecticut 
shows the condition of this question at Yale. This act was passed in 
July, 1871, and amended in the year following. It reads: — 

Section 1.— All graduates of the first degree, of five or more years’ standing, 
in any of the departments of Yale College, and all persons who have been admitted 
to any degree higher than the first in Yale College, whether honorary or in course, 
may, on the day next preceding the public Commencement Day of said Col- 
lege, in the year of our Lord 1872, cast their votes, under such regulations as 
the President and Fellows may prescribe, for six persons to be chosen from 
among such graduates; and the six persons who shall be found to be elected 
by a plurality of the votes cast shall be the Fellows of Yale College. . . 

Section 2.— The Fellows thus elected shall enroll themselves by lot in six 
classes, one holding the office for six years, another for five years, another for 
four years, another for three years, another for two years, and another for one 
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year, eligible for reélection ; and every year as a vacancy occurs, all graduates 
of the first degree, of five or more years’ standing in any of the departments of 
Yale College, and all persons who have been admitted to any degree higher than 
the first in Yale College, whether honorary or in course, may, upon the day next 
preceding Commencement Day, in the manner heretofore prescribed, elect by 
a plurality of votes a person to fill the vacancy, and hold the office of Fellow 
for a period of six years, eligible for reélection. . . . 


The elective pamphlet announcing the courses to be offered in 1893-94 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences contains few striking changes. 
There is a tendency manifested in it to increase the number of half- 
courses beginning or ending in February, at the time of the mid-year 
examinations. Thus History 12 is split into two halves, the first half 
being on the recent history of Continental Europe, and the second half 
on the recent constitutional history of England; Economics 7 is cut in 
two, and Economics 12 is established as two half-courses, one on In- 
ternational Payments and the Flow of Precious Metals, and the other on 
Banking and the History of the Banking Systems. Other examples 
might be given to emphasize the drift towards something akin to a divi- 
sion of the year into two semesters, particularly for the convenience of 
graduate students. 

The Scientific School secures a course, English F, which may become a 
substitute for English A, for scientific Freshmen. The courses in Ped- 
agogy offered by Professor Hanus are finally given full equality with 
other courses, as all may now be counted either for A. B. or A. M. Four 
courses in this subject are offered this year, the new ones in the A. B. list 
being on the Organization and Management of Public Schools and Acad- 
emies, and on the Curriculum of the Secondary School. Professor Ha- 
nus is the Secretary of the Schools’ Examination Board, — which, by the 
way, has had its hands more than full of work all through the year, — 
and these courses will be enriched by the facts which he gains while serv- 
ing as the Board’s recording officer. Professor Royce offers a new in- 
troductory course in Philosophy to be parallel with that already offered 
by Professor Palmer and other members of the department. He also 
offers Course 11 on the History of Psychological Theory from Locke 
to Wundt. Professor James resumes his courses, but Dr. Everett will 
be away for the year. As Professor Norton will enjoy next year as his 
sabbatical, his courses in Ancient and Mediaeval Art are to be omitted. 
Professor Moore will offer a half course in the History of the Arts from 
the decline of the Roman Empire to the end of the Renaissance, and 
there will also be given a half course in the History of Greek Art, with 
an introduction on the Arts of Egypt, Assyria, and Phoenicia. 

Among the other new courses announced in various departments are 
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the following: Roman Stoicism under the Early Empire, Mr. Parker; 
Langland and Gower, Dr. Garrett; difficult modern French, reading 
and translations, Professor Bécher; German Philosophy, Kant, Fichte, 
Schopenhauer, Professor Miinsterberg ; The Canon Law, Professor Emer- 
ton; Development of Land Tenures, Professor Ashley; Ideal Social 
Reconstructions from Plato’s Republic to the Present Time, Professor 
Cummings ; Trigonometry and Plane Analytic Geometry, Dr. Bocher ; 
Qualitative Algebra, Prof. J. M. Peirce. ‘The number of Summer courses 
which may be counted for a degree is noticeably increased, the depart- 
ments of German, French, History, Mathematics, Engineering, Physics, 
Botany, and Geology offering among them ten half-courses and one full 
course. 

On November 17, 1892, President Eliot, having been invited to make 
an address about the “ Annex,” before the Woman’s Educational Asso- 
ciation in Boston, stated at length his personal views regarding the possi- 
ble terms upon which Harvard University might assume closer relations 
with the Society for the Collegiate Education of Women. In his brief 
statement of opinion he said that if the friends of the ‘“ Annex” could 
raise $250,000 in addition to the present endowment of the Society, he 
thought that it would be wise to open negotiations between the two cor- 
porations for the purpose of forming a closer union. This address awak- 
ened much enthusiasm in those who have been consistently in favor of 
uniting the University and the “ Annex,” and immediate steps were taken 
to try to raise the money needed to satisfy President Eliot’s conditions. 
About $75,000 has been subscribed conditionally, and it is hoped that 
$50,000 will come to the “ Annex” from the estate of Mrs. Catharine 
Page Perkins, whose bequest of $150,000 for the building of Perkins 
Hall has already made her name familiar to friends of the University. 

What the official mind of the Corporation or the Overseers may be 
towards the “ Annex” cannot as yet be known, nor can any clear state- 
ment be recorded of the wishes of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
which, more than any other University body, would have its responsibili- 
ties increased if a Woman’s College were to be allowed to give degrees 
in arts and philosophy based on instruction furnished almost wholly by 
its members. It is perfectly well known, however, in Cambridge, that 
most of the Faculty, considered as individuals, are ready to see the Uni- 
versity assume responsibility for the standard of the degrees issued to 
“ Annex” grauuates, and that they would not object to the admission of 
woman graduates to a few advanced graduate courses, whose joint mem- 
bers would be so small as to make a division into the separate classes im- 
possible from financial reasons, and unnecessary from any point of view. 
It is equally well-known that professors and students are strenuously 
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opposed to co-education as it exists at many large American universities, 
and that they draw a very sharp line between the formation of a Woman’s 
College under University supervision, and the merging of the “ Annex” 
in Harvard College. 

Just before the spring vacation, many cases of measles and a few cases 
of scarlet fever appeared among students in Cambridge departments. 
The Regent, assisted by Dr. G. W. Fitz, instructor in Physiology in the 
Scientific School, acted as health officers with vigor and effect. Although 
in all fifty cases of measles were reported, none were serious and in no 
instance did a second case develop as a result of preventable exposure to 
a reported case. The best medical attendance, prompt isolation, and 
last but by no means least, the timely arrival of the recess, accomplished 
satisfactory results. The College papers demanded an infirmary or larger 
hospital, and the demand would have been louder had not the new con- 
tagious diseases wards at the Cambridge Hospital served so useful a pur- 
pose for scarlet fever cases. 

Early in April Mr. J. B. Williams started for Chicago with the first 
car-load of Harvard’s exhibit for the World’s Fair. He experienced 
the delays and annoyances offered so freely by belated trains, rain, leaks 
in the roof of the Liberal Arts building, procrastinating carpenters and 
perverse inanimate matter, but after weeks of patient labor he has suc- 
ceeded in getting the Harvard belongings into satisfactory order. The 
collection of charts, diagrams, and tables, illustrating by curves or figures 
the development of the University from its earliest years, forms a very re- 
markable graphic history. Plates have been made of all this tabulated 
material, partly to provide against the possible destruction of the originals 
and partly to make the publication of the facts in book form practicable 
at any time. One of the most effective diagrams shows that the floor 
area of Harvard’s buildings is as great as the floor area of the immense 
Liberal Arts building. The curves which show the growth of the Scien- 
tific and Summer Schools are telling arguments in favor of the process of 
“making the resources of the University better known.” Some very 
remarkable diagrams show the temporarily depressing effect of changes 
from a two-years’ to a three-years’ course in the Schools of Law and 
Medicine. Almost every department tells its story both singly and in 
charts showing significant relative growth. It is satisfactory to know in 
looking at the charts that they are the handiwork of our own students, 
acting under Mr. Wait’s guidance. The Harvard Camera Club’s exhibit 
of interiors and exteriors is also a monument to intelligent, skilful, and 
patient undergraduate effort. ‘ Harvard indifference ” is not a symptom 
of the present generation of students. 

Last spring 211 persons applied for fellowships or scholarships in the 
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Graduate School, and 69 received appointments. This spring the number 
of applicants has increased to 260, but there has been no corresponding 
gain in graduate aids. A very material increase in the number of fellow- 
ships is needed in the Graduate School in order to enable it to provide 
for candidates of the highest grade who are really unable to continue 
their studies without pecuniary help. Of the 69 persons recently recom- 
mended to the Corporation for appointments to graduate fellowships 
and scholarships for 1893-94, 25 are graduates of Harvard College only, 
15 are graduates of Southern Colleges, 16 of Western Colleges, 9 of 
Northern Colleges other than Harvard, 3 of Canadian Colleges, and 1 of 
a Japanese College. 

The following tables, recently prepared as part of a pamphlet contain- 
ing general information about the University, present in a compact form 
a number of facts not previously grouped : — 


UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 


NAme. PURPOSE. Date. Cost.? 
Massachusetts . . . . Lecture-rrooms. . .. . . . 1718-20 £3,500 
Wadsworth . . . . . Dormitory and offices . . . . 1726 £1,800 
Holden .. . « « » beeture-room . . « « « « « 174 £400 
Figts: ce 3s) Sw oo DOOTy «se ee os 1 EOD £4,800 
Harvard . . . . . . Lecture-rooms. . .. . . . 1764-66 $23,000 
Stoughton .. . Dormitory . . int a, eokoe 
Botanic Garden alk Bldgs Gardens, iodine eal edhestinns 1810-79 
Holworthy .. . . Dormitory . . Ses ee tes weed 
University . . . . . Lecture-rooms — offices . . . 1814-15 
Divinity Hall . . . . Dormitory ...... . . 1826 
Divinity House. . . . Dormitory . . a) «at ASee 
Dane... . . . . Lecture-rooms al Coip. -stores . 1832-91 
Gore .. Library .. . © 4 + « LOST=T7 
Observatory Raiddiegs . Astronomical checrvations . - » 1844-92 
College House . . . . Dormitory . . . . « » 1846-71 
Dental School . . . . Lecture-rooms onli laboratories . 1846-71 
Lawrence. . . . . .ScientificSchool . . . . . . 1848-71 
Boylston . . . . . . Chemical laboratory. . . . . 1857-91 
Appleton. . . . Chapel . . . . = « « « « AOB8=75 
University Meson . . Nat. hist. museumsand laboratories 1859-91 
Old Gymnasium . . . Carpenters’shops. . . . . . 1860 
President’s House. . . Official residence. . . . . . 1860-61 
Grays . . .. . + . Dormitory ...... . . 1863 
Thayer ... . . . Dormitory ...... . . 1870 
Holyoke . . . Dormitory . . . .. . . . 1870-71 
Bussey School Baildings - Lecture-rooms, ete. . . . . . 1872-72 


Mswsidiiee. . . j Auditorium, dining hall, and ~_ 1870-76 
morial transept. 


1 Approximate and inexact. 
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WE See sec Ss, SOE es Gk RTS $87,000 
Diatthews.: s «.. 4 sapormibery . 5 ss Sl. eS TZ 113,000 
College Hospital . . . Hospital. . . . . . . . . 187475 = 3,500 
Univ. Boat Club House . Athletic sports . . . . . . 1874-77 ~~ 6,000 
Peabody Museum. . . Archaeology and ethnology . . 1876-84 116,000 
Hemenway Gymnasium . Athletic sports. . . . . . . 1878-79 103,000 
Sever... . Lecture-rooms. . . . . . . 1878-80 117,000 
Medical School Building Lecture-rooms and laboratories . 1881-83 240,500 
Ansan. >. « - Law School. . . .. . . . 1882-83 154,000 
Jefferson Phy “on Lab. . Laboratories . . - . » 1883-84 117,000 
Veterinary School Bldgs. Hospital, lect. ep Inbornt’s 1882-84 15,000 
Divinity Library . . . Library . ...... . « 1887 42,000 
Carey Athletic Building. Athleticsports. . . . . . . 1889-90 38,500 
Walter Hastings . . . Dormitory . ... . . . » 1888-89 243,000 
Weld Boat House . . . Athletic sports. . . . . . . 1888-89 ... 

Sears Laboratories. . . Laboratories . . - « « « 1889-90 36,000 
Foxcroft House. . . . Dormitory and dining hall. . .11888-89 223,275 
Johnston Gateway. . . Main entrance to Yard . « , « SOU 11,500 
Rotch Elec. Workshop . Laboratory... . . . . . 1891-92 11,000 
Hunnewell Building . . Arboretum museum... . . 1892 30,000 


UNIVERSITY LAND. 
ACREs. 


College Yard. . .. . 22.70 
Helmes Field, including Sucve "Street, Hastings Hall, 
Gymnasium, and Lawrence Scientific School . . . 15.80 
Jarvis Field . . . Oe eee 5.08 
University Museum wal Div pally a = ee eee ee ae 19:13 
ASDAREVROTIOROUINB: 2 ss ss Sk eS 7.50 
SMR IONEMINUIN oO nfice ) k! e es: a) swe eye) 8 7.90 
(Other Gambmdpedands . . . 2. 2. ss sss 7.60 
Soldier’s Field . . . fe ane ed ee ee ee 34.40 
SIOIEEMOW RANE at 4 we ew we 8 Oe Ce BD 
ArmolgArnorenamns' «wk tlw ee ws ABBOD 
ReUROUMERUMEN 8 ch 0s ot Geo So Gos, oe at eee 
Lands in Dedham . . a et tt ee eee 
Lands in Hyde Park and Ward’s ileal « cea ele cok” ne 
Medical and Dental Schools. . . ......-. 1.04 
Ee A ee ee ee eee 20.00 
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The Loan-Furniture Association will extend its work somewhat next 
autumn, by the addition of fifteen more complete sets of furniture to its 


stock. It is enabled to do this by gifts amounting to $750, which it has 
received this spring. In 1889-90 it bought twenty sets of furniture, and 


1 Date of purchase. 2 House and land. 
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its expenses were $1,091.60. In 1890-91 it bought ten more sets, and 
its expenses were $620.45. Last year it did not add any complete sets, 
but its outlays were $125.75, making a total of $1,837.80 for the three 
years. In addition to the thirty sets of furniture bought, it has accumu- 
lated fifteen additional sets from Seniors’ gifts of odd pieces which it has 
assorted and combined for judicious lending. Asa rule none of its furni- 
ture is placed in private houses, the greater part going into College House 
and Divinity Hall. When Perkins Hall is completed in the autumn of 
1894, another addition to its stock will presumably be needed. The rate 
charged for its furniture is $5 a year for a set worth $50.00. 


Frank Bolles, LU. B., ’82. 


THE CORPORATION. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


*Arthur Bliss Seymour, S. M., Assistant in the Cryptogamice Herba- 
rium for 1892-95. 

Charles Livy Whittle, Assistant in Petrography for 1892-93. 

William Herbert Prescott, M. D., Assistant in Pathological Histology 
for 1892-93. 

Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, one year, from January 1, 1893: 
Henry Lee; Sturgis Bigelow; Arthur Astor Carey. 


Arthur Judson Oldham, D. M. D., Instructor in Mechanical Dentistry 
for 1892-93. 
*Thomas Hatfield Currie, A. B., Assistant in Mineralogy for 1892-93. 


March 14. 
George W. Cram, A. B., to be Recorder. 
Frank Carney, Alfred Claghorn Potter, A. B., Charles Knowles Bol- 
ton, A. B., William Garrott Brown, A. B., Library Assistants. 


April 10. 
*Barrett Wendell, A. B., Assistant Professor of English for five years, 
from September 1, 1893. 
Edward Cummings, A. B., Assistant Professor of Sociology for five 


years, from September 1, 1893. 
Albert A. Howard, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Latin for five years 


from September 1, 1893. 
Professor John Edward Russell of Williams College, Lecturer on The- 


ology for the Academic year 1893-94. 
* Reappointed. 
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April 24. 
Herbert Langford Warren, Instructor in Architecture for one year, 
from September 1, 1895. 
May 8. 
Passed Assistant Engineer Ira N. Hollis, U. S. N., Professor of Engi- 
neering. 
May 15. 
William Fogg Osgood, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics for 
five years, from September 1, 1893. 
Byron S. Hurlbut, A. B., Instructor in English, from September 1, 
1893. 
Maxime Bocher, Ph. D., Instructor in Mathematics, from September 
1, 1893. 
Philippe B. Marcou, Ph. D., Instructor in Romance Languages, from 
September 1, 1893. 
*John H. Gardiner, A. B., Instructor in English for one year, from 
September 1, 1893. 
*Hammond Lamont, A. B., Instructor in English for one year, from 
September 1, 1893. 
Robert M. Lovett, A. B., Instructor in English for one year, from 
September 1, 1893. 


*George Haven, M. D., *John Templeton Bowen, M. D., *George 
Hamlin Washburn, M. D., Special Clinical Instructors in Summer 
Courses, 1893. 


THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE. 


On Nov. 16, 1892, Messrs. C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, G. O. Shattuck, ’51, and 
A. T. Lyman, ’53, were appointed a committee to report on the question of 
admitting alumni of the Professional Schools to the right of voting for Over- 
seers. Petitions from the Law School Association and the alumni of the 
Lawrence Scientific School were handed down from the Corporation for the 
Board of Overseers to act upon. On April 12 the following report was 
submitted : — 

A desire having been expressed by certain among those interested in 
the petitions thus received, to be heard before the Committee made its 
report, a public hearing was appointed for January 25, and held in the 
rooms of the Corporation. On this occasion representatives of the alumni 


* Reappointed. 
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of the Law, Medical, and Scientific Schools were heard in support of 
the petitions, and a gentleman, who attended by request of the Chairman 
of the Committee, was heard in opposition. The arguments then 
advanced on either side, as well as others which have become familiar 
through frequent discussions of the subject, have been duly weighed by 
the Committee ; they now submit their conclusions for the consideration 
of the Board. 

The proposed change in the law regulating the qualifications of electors 
for the Board of Overseers has been suggested, in slightly varying forms, 
during several successive years; and it may be safely said that its impor- 
tance, whether for good or ill, is now recognized as less than when it was 
first submitted. At the hearing it was conceded by both sides that if the 
suffrage were extended as desired by the petitioners, the personnel of the 
Board of Overseers would not be materially changed, either for the bet- 
ter or the worse. It was also admitted that exclusion from the suffrage 
involved no practical hardship for alumni of the several graduate depart- 
ments of the University, beyond what they claimed to be an arbitrary 
discrimination against their degrees. No one disputes that the right of 
voting for Overseers is conferred, not for the benefit of the electors, but 
for that of the University, and no question of natural or legal right 
arises in connection with this privilege. The advocates of an extended 
suffrage urge that the same reasons which led the selection of Overseers 
to be intrusted to those holding an A. B. degree, now apply with equal 
force (whatever may have been the case when the present law was 
enacted) to alumni of the several graduate departments; and, if this 
be true, the Committee think that they have proved their case; for, 
while there may be no special advantage in merely increasing the num- 
ber of electors, to allow the holder of one degree to vote, and debar the 
holder of another degree from the same privilege, if no substantial rea- 
son exists for the discrimination, would be to make a distinction without 
a difference. The view of the Committee may be illustrated by sup- 
posing that a residence qualification had been imposed by the Legisla- 
ture of 1865. Had the suffrage been restricted to residents of the com- 
monwealth which created the corporation, the propriety of this limitation 
might be doubted on grounds of expediency, but non-residents of Massa- 
chusetts could have hardly deemed themselves aggrieved ; if, however, it 
had been extended to residents of Rhode Island, and yet denied to resi- 
dents of Connecticut, the last-named class of alumni would have had just 
cause to complain. If no reason exists why a graduate of the Law 
School, or the Medical School, or the Divinity School, or the Lawrence 
Scientifie School should not vote, which does not apply as well to one 
holding an A. B. degree, the Committee think that the suffrage should 
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be extended as prayed ; it consequently becomes the Committee’s duty to 
consider what reasons have been from time to time urged against this 
extension. 

It is feared by some that alumni of the professional schools, if grad- 
uates of another college, might subordinate the interests of Harvard to 
those of a rival; and, if graduates of no college, might be unfit to share 
in the government of a college. Neither of these apprehensions appears 
to the Committee reasonable. The first is evidently based upon a per- 
haps unconscious assumption that each of the various seats of learning in 
the country is a natural enemy to all the others; that true friends of 
Harvard will always look with an evil eye on the prosperity of Yale, or 
Princeton, or Cornell. It seems to the Committee that this view requires 
no refutation. They see nothing incongruous, nothing necessarily, or 
even probably, harmful, in the same person participating in the choice of 
governing bodies at two or several Universities ; on the contrary, they 
think that the wider experience he would thus gain might enable him 
more intelligently to promote the best interests of each. 

It is possible that when the duty of electing the Overseers was first 
imposed on alumni of the College, some among those of the professional 
schools who held no other degree than what they there obtained could 
not be justly termed, or treated as, liberally educated men; we need not, 
however, determine whether or how far this may then have been true. 
To-day it is quite safe to say that a Bachelor of Medicine, Law, Science, 
or Divinity, at Harvard, has completed a course of study as serious, and 
given proof of as much application, as a Bachelor of Arts. If any 
doubt this they fail to realize what have been the changes of the past 
thirty years in these departments of the University; and, in fact, at the 
public hearing before mentioned, the gentleman who very ably repre- 
sented the views of those opposed to the suggested extension of suffrage, 
conceded that the new electors, if the measure he deprecated were 
adopted, would be no less worthy of their trust than are the old. 

The Committee therefore conclude that one graduated from any one 
of the four professional schools named, since its curriculum has been 
extended and its standard raised, is as well qualified as an alumnus 
of the College to vote for Overseers, and that if he hold in addition 
an A. B. degree from some other college, this is, at least, no disquali- 
fication. 

A second objection advanced to the proposed innovation is that, as a 
result of granting the franchise to graduates of the professional schools, 
a greater number of those specially interested in these schools would be 
chosen Overseers, and the Board might be led to interfere more fre- 
quently and minutely in their management. It is earnestly contended 
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that professional schools can be better managed if their faculties are left 
untrammeled by a vexatious supervision, and that those at Harvard owe 
their present prosperity and merit in great part to the fortunate indiffer- 
ence of this Board to their interests, as the thirteen colonies are said to 
have prospered because of the Crown’s neglect. Curiously enough, the 
same supposed indifference affords the other side a reason for making 
the change. Advocates of the extension claimed at the hearing that 
only when alumni of the professional schools, as such, were entitled to 
take part in their choice would the Overseers take a proper interest in, 
and feel a legitimate responsibility for, their good government and wel- 
fare. The Committee express no opinion as to the justice of either 
view; they think both are founded upon a misconception of fact. They 
see no reason to believe that the Board of Overseers has been, or is, 
remiss in discharging its undoubted duty to exercise a proper supervision 
over the professional schools. No less than eleven of its standing com- 
mittees are devoted exclusively to the interests of those schools, and the 
provinces of eight more concern the students of one or more of them 
equally with those of the College proper. The greater age of profes- 
sional students, and the fact that so many among them have already had 
a college training, may render the control of the Overseers over these 
departments of the University less paternal than in the case of the Col- 
lege; when, however, we consider how many of the present Board of 
Overseers and their predecessors are or have been alumni of the several 
professional schools, it would be very strange if they had less than their 
just share of its care and thought, and the Committee are satisfied that 
such is not the fact. If it is undesirable that the Board should occupy 
itself with the affairs of the schools, the remedy would seem to be in a 
change of its legal duties; a body which reigned and did not govern 
would be an anomaly in the polity of an American university. 

Another argument urged against the extension of the suffrage is that 
alumni of the professional schools would vote for and cause the choice of 
Overseers pledged, or, at least, reasonably expected, to support measures 
of advantage to these schools but injurious to the College proper. As 
an example, it was suggested at the hearing that a three years’ course of 
study in the undergraduate department would be advantageous to the 
Law and Medical Schools, by increasing the number of those among, 
their students who first took the A. B. degree. The Committee deem it 
no part of their duty to consider whether any abridgment of the Col- 
lege course is possible or desirable. They believe, however, that in decid- 
ing this question, and, indeed, in deciding any question, the interests of 
all branches of the University should be fairly considered, and they are 
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the better satisfied with this conclusion because they entertain a confident 
belief that no one department of instruction can have real interests hos- 
tile to the real interests of others; and, independently of this considera- 
tion, they regard as altogether fanciful the fear that so small an addition 
to the existing electorate as would be made by this measure could mate- 
rially affect the composition of the Board of Overseers, or appreciably 
modify its policy. 

Indeed the only question as to which the Committee entertain any 
doubt is whether a benefit could result from the desired change sufficient 
to outweigh the certain, if not very serious, increase of labor and expense 
in the work of the Alumni Association, and the time and trouble needed 
to obtain the necessary legislation. The compensating advantage, if it 
exist, must be found, they believe, not in any improvement in the com- 
position or work of the Board of Overseers, but in a satisfaction afforded 
to the alumni of the professional schools, and an increased concern and 
affection for the University on their part. Whether these effects would 
in fact flow from their participation in the suffrage must be ex necessitate 
a matter of opinion. At the hearing the gentlemen who assumed to rep- 
resent them were carefully interrogated as to the existence of an earnest 
and widespread desire on their part to possess the privilege, and unani- 
mously and emphatically asserted that they all regarded their disfran- 
chisement as unjust and humiliating. If in fact they do generally desire 
the suffrage, it is of very subordinate importance that others, including 
the Committee, may think they ought not to desire it. 

The fact of the wish justifies an attempt to gratify it, at least to the 
extent of throwing upon those who object the burden of proof. In the 
judgment of the Committee this burden has not been sustained. 

The Committee, however, think that the Overseers, in any action 
which they may take on this subject, should adhere to the principles 
that a qualification accepted for any purpose as equivalent to the A. B. 
degree should be a real equivalent; they do not therefore feel justified 
in recommending that a// alumni of a// departments of the University 
should be at once admitted to vote. While recognizing that any dis- 
crimination will be invidious, and must, in greater measure or less, 
diminish the pleasure and consequently the advantage they expect the 
extension to cause, they yet think that, in this instance, a line must be 
drawn somewhere, arbitrary and ungracious as the limitation may seem, 
and they know no better test to adopt than the one recommended by the 
last Committee appointed to consider the subject. Thus qualified, the 
measure proposed seems to them prudent, equitable, and calculated to 
promote the welfare of the University. 

The Committee respectfully recommend the adoption of the resolutiom 
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hereunto subjoined, and that they be finally discharged. Very respect- 
fully submitted on behalf of the Committee, 
CuHARLEs J. BONAPARTE, Chairman. 


REsoLvED: That, in the opinion of the Board, alumni of the Law, 
Lawrence Scientific, Divinity, and Medical Schools who obtain their 
degrees after a prescribed course of three or four years’ study and the 
satisfactory passage of full examinations therein, are qualified, in the 
interest of the University, to vote for Overseers, and the suffrage ought 
to be extended to such among them as were thus qualified at the date 
of their graduation, upon the same terms and conditions as to Bachelors 
of Arts, and that the Committee on Elections be and it is hereby author- 
ized and directed to take such action on behalf of the Board as may be, 
in its judgment, necessary or advisable to secure them this privilege 
without delay. 


The resolution was put to a vote on May 17, with the following result : 
Yeas, President Eliot, R. S. Peabody, A. Hemenway, R. Wolcott, C. J. Bona- 
parte, C. F. Folsom, M. Williams, A. T. Lyman, 8 ; Nays, Treasurer Hooper, 
S. Hoar, W. G. Russell, S. A. Green, C. F. Adams, E. Wetmore, H. W. Tor- 
rey, H. H. Sprague, G. O. Shattuck, H. Lee, M. Storey, 11. For comparison, 
the previous vote on this question is reprinted : Yeas, President Eliot, C. F. 
Adams, Bonaparte, Folsom, Hemenway, R. S. Peabody, Putnam, G. B. Shat- 
tuck, Wolcott, 9; Nays, Treasurer Hooper, Codman, Coolidge, Green, Hoar, 
Lee, Lowell, A. P. Peabody, Russell, Saltonstall, G. O. Shattuck, Sprague, 
Torrey, Weld, Williams, 15. 


REPORT ON THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The Committee to whom was referred the petition of the Alumni of 
the Divinity School for the admission of women to the courses of instruc- 
tion given in the School, report that the subject has received careful con- 
sideration, to ascertain if such admission be at this time practicable. 

There are many women now preaching in various denominations, and 
it is clearly of importance that such women should receive adequate in- 
struction before entering the ministry. It is no longer a question whether 
women shall preach or not, but the petitioners wished to have the matter 
of the expediency of admitting women to the ministry kept distinct from 
the question of giving to women adequate instruction in theology and 
other subjects taught in the School, and the doing away with the distine- 
tion of sex in fulfilling in a broader way the duty of teaching these im- 
portant branches of learning. 

One or more petitions from individual women have come before this 
Board for permission to study special branches, and if such permission 
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had not involved a matter of general policy, if not of inevitable general 
action, the Board might perhaps have been disposed to grant them. 

The Committee have considered whether it were possible to draw any 
line so that women could be admitted to certain courses where there 
seemed to be little practical objection to their admission, but it appears 
that nearly all the Divinity School courses are open to graduates and un- 
dergraduates of the College as well as to members of the Divinity School, 
and that in many courses the graduates and undergraduates of the Col- 
lege outnumber the Divinity School men, — in some courses forming a 
very large proportion of the class, and in such large numbers that the 
courses have to be held in some cases in the College buildings. 

At first sight it might seem that the problem was of easy practical 
solution, but it is really deeply involved in the whole policy. 

A further development and endowment of the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women may, it is hoped, clear away some or all of the 
difficulties of the case. 

At present the Committee consider that, for the reasons stated, it is 
unwise and impracticable to grant the request of the petitioners. 

For the Committee, ARTHUR T. LYMAN. 

May 17, 1893. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Mr. Tillinghast has issued a list of publications of Officers of the 
University during the past year. In April Mr. W. C. Lane resigned to 
assume the duties of librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. A collection 
of 4,000 works on arboriculture has been given by Professor C. S. Sar- 
gent to the library of the Arnold Arboretum, and these are now being 
catalogued. It is proposed to increase this collection to about 10,000 
volumes. We have in preparation new bibliographical contributions, viz : 
on angling ; on emblems; on the publications of the late Asa Gray and 
Sereno Watson, by Dr. B. L. Robinson of the Herbarium; on the color- 
sense, by Dr. B. J. Jeffries; on Persius, by Professor M. H. Morgan ; 
on the History of North Carolina, by Professor S. B. Weeks of Trinity 


College, N. C. 
Justin Winsor, ’53. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
SEMITIC. 


The department has suffered a serious loss in the death of the Rev. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody. His place as Chairman of the Visiting Committee 
appointed by the Overseers will be filled by Mr. J. H. Schiff. — The year 
1892-93 has witnessed a marked growth of interest in Semitic studies, 
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mainly in the historical courses, due partly to improved equipment, and 
partly to the results of recent explorations and researches. ‘T'his interest 
is justified by the philological value of the Semitic languages, by the 
eminent position of the Semitic literatures, and by the important réle 
which the Semitic peoples have played in the history of civilization. It 
may be remarked that Hebrew history in particular, which just now has 
begun to be treated throughout the world in a strictly scientific way, 
comes in for its full share of this increased interest. — The departmental 
library is much used by the students, and a recent gift of $500 from 
Mr. Schiff makes it possible to add considerably to the collection of books 
before the next academic year. — The Semitic Conference has held thir- 
teen meetings, with an average attendance of nine or ten. The subject 
of the year’s study has been the Book of Amos, though other related 
topics of special interest have been presented at three of the meetings. 
Papers have been read, not only by the instructors and students, but also 
on invitation by several specialists not connected with the University. — 
Two students in the department have presented acceptable theses for the 
Ph. D. degree. Mr. W. H. Hazard has written on the Korah Psalms, 
the paper being mainly devoted to a critical analysis of Psalms 42 and 
43. Mr. G. A. Reisner has written, “A Review of the Grammatical 
Development of the Noun Endings in Assyro-Babylonian.” For two 
years past he has assisted in the instruction. He has been recommended 
by the Faculty for a Rogers fellowship and expects to spend next year in 
study abroad. Mr. F. D. Chester will remain for advanced study here, 
and will continue his work as assistant in the department. — A stereopti- 
con has been presented to the department by Mr. George Wigglesworth. 
Several illustrated lectures have been given to the classes in Hebrew his- 
tory and in Assyrian history, and in future years much larger use will 
be made of this valuable aid to the instruction. — There have been 
several recent accessions to the Semitic Museum, notably some fine 
swords with Arabic inscriptions, a hand-mill and a mortar from the 
Hauran, and two Syriac manuscripts, of which one (of a part of the Old 
Testament) is probably the most ancient in this country. There is pros- 
pect of the immediate acquisition of a lot of Babylonian objects, seals, 
tablets, bricks, ete. Large use continues to be made of the Museum by 
students and others. The collections have now outgrown their accommoda- 
tions. Ata recent meeting of the Committee on the Semitic department, 
it was agreed that immediate efforts should be made to secure $50,000 
for the erection of a suitable building, the Chairman of the Committee 
offering to guarantee half this sum. The same generous benefactor is 
ready to increase the means of making purchases whenever this shall be 
necessary. In this state of affairs it ought to be easy to find helpers in 
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developing the resources of the department. It is hoped that a Semitic 
building might be the beginning of a great archaeological museum. Ar- 
ranged in quadrangles, according to a plan suggested by Professor Toy, 
such a museum would grow with the growing needs of the University, 
and might furnish homes for the collections of many of the other depart- 
ments. The opportunities for large and instructive collections are not 
greater in the Semitic section of the Museum than they would be in the 
Indo-Iranian, Classic, Mediaeval, ete. Casts are relatively so inexpen- 
sive that a reasonable outlay would add greatly to the equipment of all 
departments which deal with history and languages, and the grouping of 
this material in a series of quadrangles would increase its effectiveness. 


D. G. Lyon. 


ECONOMICS. 


In the department of Economies several new courses are offered for 
1893-94. Professor Dunbar offers two half-courses, one on international 
payments and the flow of the precious metals from country to country, 
the other on banks and the leading banking systems. The two half- 
courses come at the same hours in the first and second half-years, and, 
when taken together, form a convenient full course running through the 
year. This new course will alternate with Course 7, on taxation and 
finance, which is to be omitted in 1893-94, and will be resumed in 1894— 
95. — Professor Ashley offers a course on Economic History, from the 
Middle Ages to modern times, which will take the place of the former 
Course 4, on the economic history of Europe and America since the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. The new course covers a longer period 
than was covered in Course 4, and will supplement effectively the instruc- 
tion in history as well as in economics. Professor Ashley also offers a 
new half-course, intended mainly for advanced and graduate students, on 
land tenure and agrarian conditions in Europe. — Professor Cummings 
offers a half-course, also intended for advanced students, on schemes for 
social reconstruction from Plato’s Republic to the present time, including 
the proposals of Bellamy and Hertzka. The course is meant to give 
opportunity for the discussion of social and political institutions and of 
socialist theories. — Economics 1, the introductory course in the depart- 
ment, will be remodeled in part in the coming year. A somewhat larger 
proportion of the exercises will take the form of lectures to all members 
of the course. Professor Taussig will lecture on distribution and on 
financial subjects, Professor Ashley on economic development, Professor 
Cummings on social questions. 


F. W. Taussig, 79. 
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FRENCH. 


The growth of the French Department this year shows a larger ratio 
of increase than in former years. The number of students has doubled in 
five years. Eight hundred and sixty-nine men were enrolled in the thirteen 
courses given this year, and, deducting the names of those taking two or 
more courses, the actual number of individual students was eight hundred 
and twelve. — The course in methods of instruction in French, given for 
the first time this year, will not be repeated, a better mode of attaining 
the same results having been since devised. The course proved success- 
ful, however, from the point of view of the students ; it consisted of twelve 
lectures on methods, thus divided: Methods formerly in use, 2 lectures, 
Professor Bécher; the Natural Method (conversational), 1 lecture, Mr. 
Brun; Summer School work, 1 lecture, Assistant Professor Sanderson; 
the place of historical grammar in elementary teaching, 1 lecture, Dr. 
Marcou; the Teaching of French in Harvard, 7 lectures, Assistant Pro- 
fessor de Sumichrast. — Next year will see an extension of the work in 
several directions. The most important is the recasting of the composi- 
tion and conversation courses. Hitherto these have of necessity been 
directed by different instructors using methods similar in general outline, 
but differing sufficiently to prevent accurate grading of the courses and 
consequent rapid progress of the students. One instructor, experienced 
in conversational teaching, will hereafter have general charge of the 
three lessons, which will be carefwé¢y graded. The method of instruction 
adopted will, it is confidently expected, enable intelligent students, fol- 
lowing the course attentively, to speak French with complete ease at the 
end of the three years’ course. Under existing arrangements students 
learn very quickly to read French with facility, to write it fairly well, and 
to understand it when spoken, but similar success has not been obtained 
in conversation. The recasting of the conversation courses is intended 
to secure success in this line also. —The rapid growth of French 1, the 
course usually elected by Freshmen who have passed the elementary 
examination, led to its division into two parallel courses, known as 1 a 
and 1b. The former remains the more difficult course and is intended 
for students who intend to carry on the study of French. It is introdue- 
tory to all the higher courses in the Department. The latter, 1 b, is in- 
tended for students who wish to obtain practice in reading French, and 
is not designed to lead up to higher courses in which a knowledge of 
French composition is indispensable. Next year the reading in this course 
will consist mainly of historical prose, the period of the Revolution being 
chosen. — A new course, French 14, has been introduced for next year 
and will be conducted by Professor Bécher. It will be devoted to the 
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reading and translation of the most modern difficult French, and is in- 
tended to relieve at once 1 a and 2, by taking in such students as desire 
merely facility in reading, and to offer an opportunity to students in all 
other French courses of adding to their work in composition, conversa- 
tion, or literature, a half-course in difficult reading. — French 6, which 
covers the general history of French literature from its origins to the 
present day, has been transferred to the group of courses offered to grad- 
uates and undergraduates. It is introductory to all the higher courses 
in literature. — For the first time one of the courses (advanced French) 
taught in the Summer School is to count as a half-course towards the 
A. B. degree. The restriction has, however, been imposed that this is 
to apply to the course given this summer only, the Department desiring 
to have some experience of the value of such courses before recommend- 


ing them for permanent establishment. 
F. C. de Sumichrast. 


GERMAN. 


The most signal feature of the year, as far as the German Department 
is concerned, was a marked growth of the more advanced courses. Alto- 
gether there were 940 students enrolled in the department. Of these, 
265 took courses devoted to German Literature, namely : — 

Course. — Students. Course. tudents. 
DAGIERED s- 6 6 « « « w @ Se during the Era of the Refor- 
GIEMICD 6, cw: <%, oe) 6% ww mation) . 18 
4 (Goethe) . . 9 | 11 (The Political "Tendencies in 
5 (History of German Literature) 5 German Literature of the 
8 (German Literature of the 12th 19th Century) 

and 13th Centuries) . . 11 
8 (German Literature and Art Total 


Twenty-seven courses in Germanic Philogy, namely : — 
Course. Students. 
Ul (Ca on ed, ce, 
14 (Old Saxon) . . Re tea rir ea 8 
19 (History of the Faust neend) peep ree ee 3 
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Since courses 5-11 are designed for graduates and undergraduates. 
courses 12-19 for graduates primarily, it is seen from this list that par- 
tially graduate studies in the German Department were pursued by 94, 
exclusively graduate studies by 27 students. — Professors von Jagemann 
and Francke took part, during the year, in the work of the Modern Lan- 
guage Conference, by papers on “Schottel’s Contributions to the Ger- 
man Vocabulary,” and “ The Influence of the Hypnerotomachia Poli- 
phili on the Second Part of Faust” respectively. In the forthcoming 
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number of the Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, recently 
established by the Corporation, there will be three articles bearing on 
German subjects: (1) “ Expressions of National Consciousness in Ger- 
man Literature previous to Walther von der Vogelweide,” by W. H. 
Carruth, A. M., ’89; (2) “Goethe’s estimate of Lenz,” by M. Winkler, 
89; (3) the above mentioned paper on the second part of Faust. — 
In the Seminary courses for 1893-94, Professor von Jagemann’s section 
will study Old High German and Old Saxon texts, Professor Schilling’s 
section will investigate the various forms of the Nibelung Saga, Professor 
Francke’s section will deal with the idea of the State in German litera- 
ture from Lessing to Hegel. — A subscription now being raised by the 
“Deutscher Verein,” for the benefit of the Departmental Library, will 
considerably increase next year’s facilities for seminary work. 
Kuno Francke. 


” MATHEMATICS, 


The higher courses that will be given next year are the following: 
Theory of Algebraic Curves; Quaternions (first course) ; Analytic Me- 
chanies; Trigonometric Series, Introduction to Spherical Harmonics, 
Potential Functions, Hydrostatics, Hydrokinematics, Force Functions and 
Velocity-Potential Functions and their uses; Theory of Functions (first 
course); Functions defined by Differential Equations; Higher Algebra ; 
Theory of Substitutions, Klein’s Ikosaedron ; Qualitative Algebra. Each 
of the above courses is a full course throughout the year. Research 
Courses are offered in the Theory of Invariants, and in Algebraic Curves, 
Quaternions, or the Theory of Functions. 


W. F. Osgood, ’86. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

The following appointments to teachers’ places and fellowships have 
been made from among recent students doing graduate work in History 
and Political Science : — 

Herman Vandenburgh Ames (A. M., 1890; Ph. D., 1891 ; Ozias Good- 
win Memorial Fellow, 1890-91), to be Instructor in History in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1891- 

William Garrot Brown (A. B., 1891; A. M., 1892 ; Gambrill Scholar ; 
Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellow, 1891-92), to be Assistant in the Har- 
vard College Library, in charge of the University Archives, 1892- . 

Francis Gordon Caffey (A. B., 1891; A. M., 1892; Assistant in 
American History, 1891-92), to be Assistant in Forensics, 1892- 

Ralph Charles Henry Catterall (A. B., 1892), to be Fellow in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1892- 
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Charles Francis Adams Currier (A. B., 1887; A. M., 1888; Assist- 
ant in United States History, 1888-89 ; Harris Fellow, 1889-90 ; Rogers 
Fellow, 1890-91), to be Instructor in History in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 1891- 

Horace Andrew Davis (A. B., 1891), to be Instructor. in Forensics in 
Harvard University, 1891-92. 

Fred Emery Haynes (A. B., 1889; A. M., 1890; Ph. D., 1891), to be 
Assistant Professor of History in the University of California, 1892- 

William Edward Burghardt DuBois (A. B., 1890; A. M., 1891; 
Henry Bromfield Rogers Memorial Fellow, 1890-92), to hold a travel- 
ing fellowship from the trustees of the John F. Slater Fund, 1892- 

Herbert Darling Foster (A. B., Dartmouth, 1888; A. M., Harvard, 
1892; Morgan Fellow, 1891-93), to be Professor of History in Dart- 
mouth College, 1893- . 

John Henry Gray (A. B., 1887; Instructor in Political Economy, 
1887-89; Rogers Fellow, 1889-92), to be Assistant Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of California, 1892 ; later to be Professor 
of Political Economy in Northwestern University, 1892- 

William Hill (A. B., 1891; A. M., 1892; Henry Lee Memorial Fel- 
low, 1891-93), to be Tutor in Political Economy at the University of 
Chicago, 1893- 

Evarts Boutelle Greene (A. B., 1890; A. M., 1891; Assistant in 
United States History, 1890-92), to be Assistant in History in Harvard 
University, 1892-93. 

David Frank Houston (A. M., 1892), to be Morgan Fellow of Har- 
vard University, 1892- . 

Frank Fay Howe (A. B., 1892), to be Assistant in History in Harvard 
University, 1892- 

William MacDonald (A. B., 1892), to be Professor of History in the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 1892-93 ; to be Professor in History in 
Bowdoin College, 1893- 

Emberson Edward Proper (A. M., 1892), to be Assistant in American 
History in Harvard University, 1892- . 

George Ole Virtue (A. B., 1892), to be Ozias Goodwin Memorial 
Fellow of Harvard University, 1892- . 

Edwin Vernon Morgan (A. B., 1890; A. M., 1891), to be Assistant 
in United States History in Harvard University, 1892; to be Lecturer in 
History in Miss Hersey’s School, 1892- 

James Harvey Robinson (A. B., 1887; Ph. D., Freiburg), to be Asso- 
sociate Professor of European History in the University of Pennsylvania, 
1892- 

Henry Edwards Scott (A. B., 1881 ; Harris Fellow, 1881-83 ; Rogers 
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Fellow, 1883-84 ; Professor of Latin in Middlebury College, 1884; Pro- 
fessor in Greek in Illinois State College, 1890), to be Instructor in Greek 
in St. Paul’s School, 1891- 

James Brown Scott (A. B., 1890 ; A. M., 1891), to be Parker Fellow 
of Harvard University, 1891- 

Edson Leone Whitney (A. B., 1885; A. M., 1888 ; Ph. D., 1890), to 
be Professor of History in Norwich University, 1892- 

David Ellsworth Spencer (Assistant in History, 1891-92), to be Acting 
Assistant Professor of History in the University of Michigan, 1892- 

Dwight Bryant Waldo, to be Assistant Professor of History in Beloit 
College, 1891; later to be Professor of History in Albion College, 
1892- 

Frank Beverly Williams (A. B., 1888; Assistant in United States 
History, 1889-90; Kirkland Fellow, 1890-91; Parker Fellow, 1891- 
92), to be Instructor in Roman Law in Harvard University, 1892- 


Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 


The new fire-proof building has been completed and occupied. The trans- 
fer of 30,000 photographie plates from the old to the new building was ac- 
complished with no serious damage, and the plates are now safe from the 
serious danger of destruction by fire to which they were previously ex- 
posed. To effect the transfer in a safe and expeditious manner required 
careful consideration of the most advantageous method. It was finally 
decided, as the plates were to be stored at a lower level in the new build- 
ing than that which they had formerly occupied, to stretch a rope between 
the two buildings, and to send the boxes of plates along this rope by 
means of a trolley. The time required for the transmission of a box 
containing one hundred plates was from five to six seconds, and the work 
was carried on at the rate of about 7,000 plates in an hour. 

E. C. Pickering, S. B., 65. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

At a meeting of the Board of Overseers, held on May 31, the nomina 
tion of Ira Nelson Hollis as Professor of Engineering, of Robert Lang. 
ford Warren as instructor in architecture and of Henry Lloyd Smyth 
(A. B., 1883, C. E., 1885) as instructor in geology were confirmed. 
The appointments of Messrs. Warren and Smyth relate to considerable 
changes and enlargements in the courses of the Lawrence Scientific 
School which the recent increase in the attendance on that department of 
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the University has made desirable. Professor Hollis is to be the head 
of the department of engineering, which at present includes the sub-de- 
partments of civil and topographical, and electrical engineering. A four 
years’ course in mechanical engineering is to be begun in the academic 
year 1893-94. Mr. Warren is to give a course in the development of 
ancient architectural styles, with special reference to Greek and Roman 
architecture. A part of the instruction to be given by Mr. Warren will 
concern the principles of design as illustrated by the various arts. It is 
intended to extend this architectural instruction in subsequent years. It 
may be combined with courses in languages, mathematics, fine arts, liter- 
ature and history and counted towards the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Mr. Smyth is to give instruction in mining geology and in geological 
surveying, and will guide the work of those students of the department 
who may wish to pursue their studies during the long vacation in mining 
districts. 


N. S. Shaler, S. B., ’62. 


BOTANIC GARDEN AND BOTANICAL MUSEUM. 


The lateness of the spring has retarded all of the work at the Garden, 
except that of raising seedlings in the houses and frames. The gardeners 
have never had better success with their seeds than this year, and every- 
thing now seems highly promising. It is the design of the director to 
give greater prominence hereafter to illustrations of economic botany, 
supplementing the specimens at the museum by living plants in the Gar- 
den. Much interest has been shown in the useful plants and their pro- 
ducts, by all classes of visitors, and it now seems expedient to increase the 
display in this department. Mr. Pringle, the newly appointed collector 
for the Garden and Herbarium, is to begin his work in Mexico at an 
early day. Room for the reception of specimens from his journey will be 
provided as occasion requires. 

It is mortifying in the highest degree to report that wilful depreda- 
tions on the plants at the Garden have again begun. The malicious per- 
sons are held in check only by the presence of watchmen. This evil has 
increased steadily during the last few years, and may necessitate the 
temporary exclusion of the public from some parts of the Garden. On 
Sundays, as a rule, the visitors give no trouble to the watchmen. 

Among the more attractive plants which have been in flower during 
the winter and spring, are species from Australia and New Zealand, a 
few of which are proving of much value for decorative purposes. Com- 
munications regarding these and other desirable plants have been made 
by Mr. Cameron and Mr. Barker, the gardener and assistant gardener, 
and have been printed in the horticultural journals. 
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The loss of Mr. Harry E. Seaton, late Assistant Curator of the Her- 
barium, will be severely felt in the Garden. Arrangements were con- 
templated by which Mr. Seaton, who was admirably fitted for the task, 
was to assume oversight of the nomenclature in portions of the general 
series. 

In the Museum, the cases for the useful products have been finished, 
and specimens are now being placed therein. — New models from the 
studio of the Blaschkas have been received and arranged in the Ware 
Memorial Room. The new ones are considered even more beautiful than 
those formerly sent by the artists, and are attracting much attention. — 
In the laboratories, the electives remain practically unchanged. Mr. W. 
F. Ganong, who has for two years served very efficiently as Instruc- 
tor in Botany, is to resign at the end of the College year in order to un- 


dertake studies in European laboratories. 
G. L. Goodale, M. D., 63. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


THE LAW SCHOOL. 
The following important announcements appear in the new pamphlet :— 


TERMS OF ADMISSION AFTER THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1895-96. 


After the academic year 1895-96 the following persons will be admitted as 
candidates for a degree without examination : — 


I. ? Bachelors of Arts of the following Colleges : — 


Adelbert, Boston Univ., Univ. of Chicago, 
Allegheny, Bowdoin, Univ. of Cincinnati, 
Amherst, Brown Univ., Clark Univ., 

Bates, Univ. of California, Colby Univ., 
Beloit, Central, Columbia, 


1 This list has been made chiefly from the Colleges whose graduates have 
entered the School in recent years. It is accordingly not intended to be 
exhaustive, and will doubtless be enlarged from time to time. Graduates of 
Colleges not here mentioned are advised to communicate with the Librarian 
before making formal application for admission as candidates for a degree. 

Special Students. — The following persons will be admitted as special stu- 
dents: I. Holders of academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or 
Science who are not admissible as candidates for a degree. II. Graduates of 
Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination upon a two 
years’ course of at least seven months each. III. Persons who pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in the following subjects: 1. Larix. Candidates will be 
required (1) to translate (without the aid of grammar or dictionary) passages 
selected from the following books : Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, 
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Cornell, 

Cornell Univ., 
Dalhousie, 
Dartmouth, 
Delaware, 
Denison Univ., 
De Pauw Univ., 
Dickinson, 
Drake Univ., 
Earlham, 

Univ. of Georgia, 
Griswold, 
Hamilton, 
Hanover, 
Harvard, 
Haverford, 
Hobart, 

Illinois, 

Univ. of Illinois, 
Univ. of Indiana, 


State Univ. of Iowa, 
Johns Hopkins Univ., 


Univ. of Kansas, 
Kenyon, 
Kings, 


The Professional Schools. 


Knox, 

Lafayette, 

Lehigh Univ., 

Leland Stanford Univ., 

Marietta, 

McGill Univ., 

Miami Univ., 

Univ. of Michigan, 

Middlebury, 

Univ. of Minnesota, 

Univ. of Mississippi, 

Univ. of Missouri, 

Mt. Union, 

Univ. of Nebraska, 

Univ. of New Brunswick, 

College of the City of 
New York, 

Univ. of the City of New 
York, 

Univ. of North Carolina, 

Northwestern Univ., 

Oberlin, 

Ohio State Univ., 

Ohio Wesleyan Univ., 

Olivet, 


[July > 


Univ. of Pennsylvania, 

Princeton, 

Racine, 

Univ. of Rochester, 

Rutgers, 

St. Lawrence Univ., 

Syracuse Univ., 

Univ. of Toronto, 

Trinity, 

Tufts, 

Union, 

Vanderbilt Univ., 

Univ. of Vermont, 

Univ. of Virginia, 

Washington Univ. (Mo.), 

Washington and Jeffer- 
son, 

Wesleyan Univ. (Ct.), 

Western Reserve Univ., 

Western Univ. of Pa., 

Williams, 

Univ. of Wisconsin, 

Wittenberg, 


Yale Univ. 


II. 1 Bachelors of Literature of the following Colleges : — 


Univ. of California, 
Univ. of Cincinnati, 


Cornell Univ., 


Dartmouth, 
Univ. of Michigan, 


Univ. of Minnesota, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. 


III. ? Bachelors of Philosophy of the following Colleges : — 


Beloit, 
Brown Univ., 


Univ. of California, 


Delaware, 


Drake Univ., 
State Univ. of Iowa, 
Univ. of Michigan, 


Oberlin, 
Sheffield Scientific 
School. 


IV. } Bachelors of Science of the following Colleges : — 


Bowdoin, 
Cornell Univ., 
Harvard, 


State Univ. of Iowa, 
Knox, 


Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


\ 


V. Persons qualified to enter the Senior Class of Harvard College. 


Books I-IV (or Books I-III and Sallust’s Catiline), and Cicero’s Four Orations 
against Catiline, and his Oration for Archias ; and (2) to translate at sight 
average passages from Caesar and Cicero’s Orations. 2. FrencH. Candi- 
dates will be required to translate (without the aid of grammar or dictionary) 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The Divinity School is passing through a series of interesting experi- 
ences, all helping to illustrate one and the same problem, the relation of 
theological instruction to the life of the University at large. Two dis- 
tinct theories of a theological school are before its Faculty, and for the 
present they are not committed to either. One of these theories is that 
a theological school is just as distinctly a place to prepare young men for 
the practice of a profession as a school of medicine or of law. Those 
who hold this view are likely to go a little farther and to say that the 
preparation for the ministry can be just as well defined technically as 
that for either of the other professions. They would have a Divinity 
School separated as much as possible from the rest of the University of 
which it may form a part, would cultivate the collegiate life of its stu- 
dents, and emphasize all those phases of their work in the school which 
tend to connect them with the profession into which they are to go. 

The other view assumes that the profession of the ministry is much 
more closely related to all social life than that of medicine or the law, 
and that the preparation for it is therefore less easily to be separated 
technically from that pursuit of general culture which it is the business 
of a school of liberal arts to foster. Its advocates maintain that there is 
no such thing as a theological curriculum ; that whatever tends to broaden 
and elevate a man tends, in just that measure, to fit him for the profes- 
sion of the Christian minister. They emphasize especially the undoubted 
fact that the modern minister is called upon to have opinions on a great 
variety of subjects never yet included in the course of study of a theolo- 
gical school and that many of the subjects usually found there are, by the 
very course of events, being pushed more and more into the background 
of modern thought. 

The Faculty were until recent years distinctly in favor of the former of 
these views. They resisted repeated attempts to induce them so to modify 


passages from standard French prose authors, and also to render passages 
of easy English prose into French. The Faculty will, at their discretion, per- 
mit some other modern language to be submitted for French. 3. Buack- 
STONE’S COMMENTARIES (exclusive of editor’s notes). 

Special students who reside three years at the School and pass in due course 
the requisite legal examinations will receive the degree of LL. B. (1) if they 
at any time during the course entitle themselves to enrolment as regular 
students, or (2) if they attain a mark within five per cent. of that required for 
the honor degree. 

Until after the academic year 1895-96, graduates of Law Schools which 
confer the degree only after an examination upon a two years’ course of at least 
seven months each will be admitted as candidates for a degree. 
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the course of study that it should include a great variety of subjects, 
undoubtedly of value to the minister, but in their opinion more proper as 
a part of his preliminary college training than of his course in a profes- 
sional school. They maintained a dormitory where as a rule their students 
came naturally to live, and in the midst of which was the chapel of the 
School, the natural meeting-place of all students. They kept up, with 
considerable sacrifice to themselves, a series of general exercises, morning 
prayers, and Wednesday afternoon debates and religious conferences, all 
managed in detail by the students themselves. Their instruction was 
planned with sole reference to the needs of theological students, and was 
given in the rooms of the School. 

During the past five or six years, however, things have been changing 
very much. The use of Divinity Hall has been shared with other stu- 
dents of the University, so that during the present year the greater part 
of its rooms were held by persons not having any special connection with 
the School. It is, doubtless, in part due to this cause that the general 
exercises came to command less and less of the attention of the students. 
The debates naturally suffered most; the conferences, well-maintained 
last year, have in the present fallen off very much. Morning prayers, 
held at the same hour with the more attractive service at Appleton 
Chapel, could not hold the attendance of men who, very properly, wished 
to secure every opportunity to hear the masters in their profession. 
In meeting these developments the Faculty have taken no sides ; they 
have governed themselves by the circumstances of each case. On the 
one hand they are in substantial accord that the separate existence and 
the common life of the School ought to be maintained, but that even on 
this point there should be no compulsion. They have recently passed a 
vote to take the administration of Divinity Hall into their own hands 
instead of leaving it as before to the financial agents of the University. 
During the coming summer the building will be supplied with steam heat 
for the halls, and with a bath-room on each of the two principal floors. 
The rooms will henceforth be reserved for Divinity students until the 
latest possible moment, and will then be assigned to others only with the 
approval of the Faculty. It is hoped that this common life will give to 
the students a greater sense of unity, and tend to further all their more 
strictly professional interests. Early in the present year, with the writ- 
ten approval of a large majority of the students, the hour of daily prayers 
was changed from the morning to the early evening. The change has 
not resulted in any increase of attendance, but the residence of students 
outside of Divinity Hall may sufficiently account for this. In pursuance 
of this same general policy, the Faculty have thus far declined to extend 
the limits of election to subjects not distinctly related to the professional 
aim of their students. 
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On the other hand they have allowed a gradual extension of their own 
instruction to increasing numbers of non-professional students. With one 
exception all their members receive such students into their regular 
classes, and make no conscious change in their methods of instruction on 
this account, although in many cases these non-theological listeners far 
outnumber the candidates in Theology. So far there has been no com- 
plaint on the part of the latter, and the evidence is that they do not feel 
their interests in danger from this source. 

In regard to the general exercises of the School, the Faculty do not 
contemplate any immediate change. They will continue to encourage 
the opportunities for practice in speaking by making a place for them on 
the programme, and evening prayers at the School will be continued 
during the coming year. In earlier times when the students were all of 
one way of thinking these general exercises naturally took on a more 
familiar character. Under the present non-sectarian theory there are 
plainly many subjects not appropriate to public meetings of this sort. 
One result has been the formation among the students of a Unitarian 
Club for the more intimate discussion of topics having especial reference 
to the needs of that especial branch of the profession. 

During the absence of Professor Everett a part of his work will be in the 
hands of Professor J. E. Russell of Williams College, formerly a professor 


in the Yale Theological School. 
E. Emerton, ’71. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


A joint committee of the Faculty and of the Alumni Association have 
issued the first number of what is proposed to be a quarterly bulletin. It 
presents in a way that will be of interest to medical men the advances 
made in the teaching of the various departments of the School. — The 
custom of inviting distinguished lecturers from other colleges to address 
the students has grown to be a valued feature of many of the other de- 
partments of the University. The medical students recently, by invita- 
tion of the Alumni Association, have had the privilege of listening to a 
course of lectures on special therapeutic subjects by Professor Horatio C. 
Wood, of Philadelphia. The School’s largest hall was hardly large 
enough to seat all those who wished to attend this course. — There are 
to be several changes in the corps of instructors for another year. Drs. 
Howell and Cardwell will be missed in the Physiological department. 
Dr. Howell goes to Johns Hopkins as Professor of Biology. — The gen- 
erous gift from Miss Ellis has been announced of $2,000 annually for 
five years to the departments of Physiology and Pathology. By the will 
of the late Dr. Doe a $100 scholarship has been established. — Next 
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year the class in Medical Chemistry will find better facilities for micro- 
scope work in a well-lighted gallery in the south laboratory. This gal- 
lery will be similar to the one in the Physiological Laboratory. — The 
Summer Courses are growing in number and popularity. Fifty courses 
are announced for this year; ten more than last. — A recent graduate 
would notice particularly two innovations if he should be unfortunate 
enough to be obliged to take the June examinations at the School : First, 
The hour gong is sounded on the second by a standard electric clock ; 
Second, No notice of intention is required to be sent in before examina- 
tions, nor is the student obliged to pay for his book. When he goes in to 
an examination nowadays he finds a regulation college blue book with the 
questions inside. He writes his name on a detachable slip on the cover 
and makes a note of the number of the book. All the red tape about 
announcement of intention, that to college men has proved utterly in- 
comprehensible, is thus avoided, while the same secrecy about examining 
books and announcing returns is maintained. 


Charles P. Worcester, ’83. 


THE BLASCHKA GLASS FLOWER COLLECTION. 


On April 17th the Blaschka collection of glass flowers, which Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Ware and Miss Mary L. Ware have given to the College in memory of 
Dr. Charles E. Ware, °34, was formally presented by Professor George L. 
Goodale and received by President Eliot. Professor Goodale, in the course of 
his presentation, gave the following account of the origin of the collection 
and of its artificers : — 

A Natural History Museum should possess synoptic rooms, where, by 
types, all the chief forms can be fully and clearly displayed. In the 
Zodlogical Department of our Museum the synoptic room exhibits in an 
almost faultless manner the principal features of the great classes of an- 
imals. In the Mineralogical Department the illustrations are equally 
typical. But what can be utilized by Botany? Flowers are perishable, 
and all preparations of flowers are more or less unsatisfactory. When 
dried they are distorted, when placed in alcohol they are robbed of their 
color, when depicted on canvas or paper they are necessarily more or less 
conventionalized. If we could always secure such drawings and paint- 
ings as those of Bauer and Isaac Sprague, of Miss Marianne North at 
Kew, or of Mrs. Charles Sargent in the Jesup collection in New York, 
this objection would be waived, for these drawings and paintings are 
remarkedly spirited and truthful. Drawings can express, however, only 
two dimensions of space; the third belongs to the imagination. Return- 
ing, therefore, to solid models instead of pictorial representations, it is to 
be said that flowers, when copied in wax, become like the cheerless ele- 
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ments of funeral wreaths; when given in papier-maché, they are neces- 
sarily exaggerated and grotesque. What remains? In what material 
can plants and their magnified parts be rendered permanent ? 

This important question was happily answered one day, when, with 
this burden on my mind, I examined for the hundredth time the syn- 
optic collection in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. The Blaschka 
glass models of marine invertebrates suggested a possible solution of the 
difficulty. The next step demanded was a journey in 1885 to the studio 
of the Blaschkas, then at Dresden. It was with difficulty that these 
artists were induced even to listen to my proposition, much less to enter- 
tain it favorably. It seemed to me that the voyage and the interview 
would prove fruitless. The Blaschkas declared that they were busy from 
morning till night, every day in the week, with the study and construc- 
tion of models of animals, and that no inducement could lead them to 
abandon the known for the unknown and undertake the construction of 
flowers. My knowledge of German was imperfect, and I succeeded in 


not understanding this refusal. 

On a shelf in the reception room there stood a vase of brilliant or- 
chids, indicating that the artists were very fond of flowers, and this 
opened the way for my last line of attack. You can imagine my surprise 
when I found that the orchids before me were of glass, and that they had 
stood uninjured, though without protection, in an open room, since 1862. 
A few questions and a little diplomacy soon changed the face of the mat- 


ter. What the artists had done once they could do again. 

Thus the principal difficulties were overcome. In the autumn of 1887 
I had the pleasure of receiving, through the New York Custom-house, a 
box of broken glass. The New York inspectors had opened my box of 
models and unwrapped them, nailed the box up again and sent it on. 
But the fragments were enough to indicate the quality of the work. 

At that time I had a class of botanical students in Boston, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Educational Association. In that class were 
many who, after examination of the specimens, broken as they were, 
suggested that they should be willing to guarantee the purchase of such 
specimens as might be needed by the College for illustration. Among 
these was Miss Mary L. Ware, who appreciated from the very first the 
high artistic excellence of the Blaschka productions. A little later, she 
and her mother authorized me to make a provisional contract with the 
Blaschkas for the production of a certain number of the models, but with 
the express understanding that their names should not be known in con- 
nection with the undertaking. The new models came, were carefully 
passed by the custom-house officials, and proved satisfactory in every 
way. 
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At this stage it was determined that a new contract should be negoti- 
ated, and that the resultant product should be the nucleus of a collection 
commemorative of the late Dr. Charles Eliot Ware, ’34. New and en- 
larged contracts have followed; the final one, executed at the consular 
office in Dresden three years ago, calls for all the Blaschkas’ time, yield- 
ing a certain number of models and details twice each year. In all mat- 
ters of remuneration for this exquisite work by the artists, Mrs. and Miss 
Ware have left me unhampered, with the result of securing for the en- 
terprise every element of strength and stability. For eight years more 
the artists are to give to us, on terms satisfactory to themselves, the pro- 
ducts of their studio. At this date we have on hand 350 large models 
and 1,048 small models. The artists are untiring in their work. They 
have now in hand the construction of models from materials secured by 
the younger in his journey to this country last year. 

Late in 1891 the younger Blaschka asked permission to suspend his 
work for a half year and visit America for study. On his arrival last 
year, he began at once to study plants in the Botanic Garden, Arnold 
Arboretum, and the Bussey Institution. In very early spring he went 
to Jamaica, accompanied by Mr. Cameron of our Garden, and later he 
crossed the continent in company with the Instructor in Botany. In these 
journeys he made over two hundred studies in color, collecting all the 
requisite material for elaboration. On his return to Cambridge he spent 
a few days in further study and in repairing the broken models. Mr. 
Ganong, who saw this work, will bear testimony as to the deftness and 
rapidity of execution. 

The plan contemplates the illustration of the principal types of flow- 
ering plants of the Americas, together with such Cryptogams as can be 
faithfully reproduced. Ample accommodations have been secured for 
the reception of the models, and plans have been made carefully for their 
accurate construction. It is not unlikely that in five years three rooms 
will be filled with these productions, and before the expiration of the ex- 
isting contract four rooms will be completed. At present the models are 
only provisionally arranged and labeled. Much work remains to be done 
in these relations. For the most part the nomenclature is conservative ; 
the scientific and common names and the range are given, and, when 
necessary, the fact of cultivation. Later there will be printed a short 
explanatory guide-book imparting information as to such details as may 
be needed for their complete understanding. 

My account of the artists is largely based on data which they have fur- 
nished me. Their family went from Venice to Bohemia, into which 
country they introduced the artistic manufacture of glass. Certain tech- 
nical secrets were possessed by the family, and some of these are now 
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utilized by them in their own work. The artists whose productions we 
now receive are two, father and son. 

Leopold Blaschka, the father, was born in Aicha, in Bohemia, in 1822. 
His grandfather was an artificer in gold and silver and glass. He was 
anxious that Leopold should become a painter, and therefore, after a cer- 
tain term of service in the working of precious metals and glass, he was 
placed with Elsner, the painter. Later he made a journey to the United 
States, and in his slow voyage in a sailing ship in 1853 he made many 
drawings of marine invertebrates. On his return he began the study 
and manufacture of animals and plants in glass. In 1862 he prepared 
a collection for Prince Rohan of Prague. But various circumstances led 
to the sale of this collection to Professor Morren of Litge. The models 
were in the Natural History Museum in Liége, unfortunately destroyed 
by fire in 1863. After this, Leopold Blaschka devoted himself to the 
preparation of models of animals in glass, and these met with much fa- 
vor. In 1870 he associated with himself his son Rudolf, born in 1857, 
the only apprentice whom he has ever initiated into his art. Up to 1886 
they were devoted wholly to the construction of models of animals, 
chiefly marine invertebrata, which met a ready sale from museums 
throughout the world. They became careful observers in zodlogy. 

In 1886, by my request, they undertook the construction of flower- 
models, and this work has employed most of their time since that date. 
Besides a few orchids made by the elder Blaschka for his wife, a few 
fruits in the Dresden Botanical Museum, and a single spray of glass 
flowers made for Mrs. and Miss Ware, there are none of their produc- 
tions extant except those which we have. 

The artists now live at Hosterwitz, a few miles up the Elbe from Dres- 
den. The house is large, formerly owned by a goverment official. It 
contains a great many rooms, two of which are used as studios, one as 
an exhibition hall, and one as a music-room. Around the house is an 
American garden with plants from temperate North America. From the 
garden are procured the plants to be studied. One mile to the eastward 
lies the royal garden of Pilnitz. This, the summer home of the Court of 
Saxony, affords the Blaschkas many specimens of the plants of Central 
and South America. 

The studio contains a large table with appliances for working glass. 
The process, which I have been permitted to see, is not glass-blowing. 
Under conditions which seem very simple, and with the least complicated 
instruments, they accomplished their wonder-work. Part of the color 
they impart to the glass while fused, part is added while cooling, part is 
placed on afterwards. The chief secrets are, 1st, the preparation of the 
more fusible sorts of glass; 2d, the management of color; 3d, the use 
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of cements; 4th, the methods of annealing. In the use of these parts 
of their art they work as one man. No important step is taken by either 
until after consultation with the other. In some cases they work to- 
gether on a single specimen, one making one part, as the stem, the other 
other parts, such as leaves and flowers, but some of the models have 
been completed by one alone. 

Their marvelous rapidity of execution is astounding to those most fa- 
miliar with working in glass. The artists say that I am the only one 
who has been permitted to see them at their work in their studio. Now 
after having been at their studio table I can simply say that I am more 
puzzled at the swiftness with which they work than any one can be who 
merely glances at the amount of their production. 

These thorough artists and simple-hearted, truthful men enjoy few 
things more than to exhibit to visitors the products already on the expo- 
sition table. I have had the pleasure of introducing to them friends 
from America, among whom I ought to mention my associate, Professor 
Bowditch, and his wife. Twice a year the Blaschkas take into their 
exhibition hall the specimens destined for our museum. Invitations are 
sent far and wide, and the acceptances bring into the room a large num- 
ber of people who have the first view of our glass models. Exactly 
what these German visitors think of our appropriation of all the models, 
I have never dared to ask. I merely know that in all quarters very great 
interest is expressed in the work. 

Only one regret arises when these models are viewed by us. It is this: 
that the creator of the botanical department, Asa Gray, is no longer here 
to aid by his wide knowledge in the choice of illustrations and to share 
with us the satisfaction which productions of such consummate skill in- 
spire. But here it is always kept in mind that we must make our Nat- 
ural History Departments worthy of the memory of its founders, Louis 
Agassiz and Asa Gray. 

From what is known in regard to the artistic feeling and capacity of 
these unrivaled artificers, it must be admitted that the collection of mod- 
els of plants and of floral structures is and is likely te remain unique. 
This unique collection is to commemorate the late Dr. Charles Eliot 
Ware, of the Class of 1834. 

George L. Goodale, M. D., ’36. 


A GREETING TO PROFESSOR BRUNN. 


On March 20 Professor Heinrich Brunn celebrated in Munich the 
fiftieth anniversary of receiving the doctor’s degree. Seventy-six Ameri- 
cans, some of whom had studied under him, —to whom the title of “the 
father of archaeology ” has been given, — and all of whom are interested 
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in classical studies, united to present him with a memorial address and 
with a gold medal. The following cablegram, composed by Professor G. 
M. Lane, was sent to him on March 20 : — 


‘‘ Harvardiani festo gratantes die 
Salutem plenis tibi propinant poculis.” 


Later, the following address, also written by Professor Lane, and en- 
grossed on parchment in the script of the time of Claudius, was sent : — 


Cives Americani Henrico Equiti De Brunn Philosophiae Doctori Iterum Lu- 
dovicae Maximilianae Universitatis professori publico ordinario a Consilio 
Sanctiore S. D. P. 


Summo cum gaudio intelleximus adpropinquare diem anniversarium quo die 
Tu, vir inlustrissime, abhine annos quinquaginta doctoris dignitatis gradum es 
adeptus. Quod quidem per tempus breve et exiguum ut regnorum anni nume- 
rantur ut civitatium, grande tamen mortalis aevi spatium, ea es famae usus 
celebritate ea felicitate quae vix cuiquam in hoc genere praeter Te unum conti- 
git. Quotus enim quisque reperietur qui modo umquam mediocriter,hasce res 
attigit quin de Te et de tuis in omnis archaeologiae partis meritis audierit? Ita ut 
nomen tuum noniam tuum proprium sed commune archaeologiae esse videatur. 
Tu cum iam inde ab adulescentia perspexisses caecutire, ut tuis verbis utamur, 
archaeologiam sine philologiae lumine, diligentiam philologi hominis eum archae- 
ologiae cultu elegantia nitore coniunxisti, coniunctam constanter conservasti. 
Tu historiam artium multis et luculentis scriptis inlustrasti, Tu multa veterum 
artificum opera aut parum intellecta aut explicata perperam rectius et verius 
omnium iudicio es interpretatus, Tu multorum discipulorum studiis litterariis 
exstitisti auctor dux fautor, nune eruditorum consensu Tu omnium archaeologo- 
rum qui ubique sunt principis locum optines. Quarum rerum memores amici 
transmarini homines longinqui et alienigenz plerique etiam Tibi incogniti laeti 
lubentes merito gratulamur hodierno die Tibi et felicitati tue, Teque tamquam 
totius orbis terrarum incolam nostrum quoque civem agnoscimus, nostrum 
vindicamus, optimis ominibus et magna spe fore uti ad vitam tot et tantis com- 
modis adfluentem multi etiam anni multae res prosperae velut cumulus acce- 
dant. Dolemus autem vehementer quod temporis exiguitate impeditis non licet 
nisi per litteras quid sentiamus quamtum speremus declarare. Expressius 
tamen signum et indicium nostrae erga Te observantiae, quod nunc cum maxime 
ex auro facimus, suo tempore mittetur. Bene vale et nos dilige. Data A. pD. 


vi. Idus Martias a. CIO 19 CCC LXXXXIII. 


The Harvard subscribers to this memorial were Professor F. D. Allen, 
F. G. Allinson, ’77, H. P. Amen, ’79, E. H. Baker, 81, Martin Brim- 
mer, 49, H. N. Fowler, ’80, Professor Kuno Francke, Professor W. W. 
Goodwin, ’51, W. G. Hale, ’70, H. W. Haynes, ’51, Waldo Higginson, 
’33, J. M. Hoppin, LL. B., ’42, A. A. Howard, ’82, Professor G. M. 
Lane, ’46, G. M. Lane, ’81, W. C. Lawton, ’73, Professor M. H. Mor- 
gan, ’81, Professor C. E. Norton, ’46, T. S. Perry, ’66, C. M. Richard- 
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son, 82, P. H. Sears, ’44, Paul Shorey, ’78, Professor C. L. Smith, ’63, 
J. R. Wheeler, Ph. D., ’85, Professor J. W. White, Ph. D., ’77, and 
Professor J. H. Wright. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


THE HARVARD CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Christian Association stands in the University as a centre of activ- 
ity for men of religious feeling and positive belief. It invites to mem- 
bership all students of the University, and would unite in religious fellow- 
ship all,—even those who may at times feel that they have little in 
common with us but their doubts. The Society numbers now about three 
hundred. No practical distinction — only a formal one —is made be- 
tween active and associate members. The Association is evangelical, 
and believes that frankness and freedom in its meetings and in all its 
discussions can but more strongly testify to the truth at the basis of its 
belief. Instead of repelling, the Society would attract Harvard men, 
because it, too, embodies the University spirit: in the fear of God, it 
would “ see all nor be afraid.” 

The Association holds two weekly meetings during the college year. 
The Sunday evening meetings are largely of a devotional character ; 
while the Thursday evening meetings allow room for more critical bib- 
lical discussion, being generally addressed by professors, University 
preachers, or leaders in Christian activity outside. Further critical study 
is carried on in Bible classes. One class in Jeremiah is led by Professor 
Lyon. The Society thus recognizes the great importance both of devo- 
tional meetings and of critical Bible study as a means of sustaining and 
developing the student’s religious life. Besides these more distinctly 
religious meetings, a new feature of the work has been the regular 
monthly “socials.” The College musical clubs provide music, and a 
short address is made by some friend of the Association, after which light 
refreshments are served. In January Lyman Abbott gave an address on 
“Our Great Cities ;” in February President Eliot spoke on “The Prin- 
cipal Conditions for a Satisfactory Career Between Twenty-five and 
Seventy.” At the last reception, a new religious building as an actual 
need was evident, for some men were unable to gain standing room in 
Holden Chapel. These informal receptions, it is hoped, will afford a 
pleasant, and certainly a desirable, medium for social intercourse between 
professors and students. In every way, the Society is quietly seeking to 
increase the opportunities for religious activity and life among the stu- 
dents, and thus to cultivate and give outward expression to the deep indi- 
vidual, but perhaps too unsocial, religious life of the University. 
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While Christian work within the University has all along held the first 
place, the members of the Association, so far as time and college duties 
permit, carry on outside work as well. This has usually taken the form 
of deputation work in connection with city missions, local associations, 
and other agencies. The Society aims to develop Christian men; and its 
work in the past has been, and its plans for the future are inspired by 
the knowledge of the existence in the University of a strong religious 
element, requiring only appropriate conditions to become a powerful 
force in and beyond the University. The very real hopes that for the 
religious societies centre in a religious building arise from a conviction, 
grown stronger year by year since the beginning of the student move- 
ment in 1890, that one of the most important conditions of increasing 
strength is what is now to be called “The Phillips Brooks House.” 

Lewis K. Morse, ’91. 


THE CAMERA CLUB. 


The past year has been one of great activity for the Camera Club. 
Early in the fall its membership was definitely determined, those who 
took no interest being obliged to forfeit all privileges; so that now of the 
thirty members about twenty are active. The result is that the Club has 
been put on a firmer business and social basis. 

The large dark room in Sever Hall, which the Club uses, has been re- 
fitted very carefully. The old wooden sinks have been replaced by large 
iron ones covered with a wooden grating, and with wash boxes at either 
end. The lighting of the room has been bettered, the lockers put in con- 
dition, and together with facilities for developing, fixing, washing, etc., 
the members now have a well-equipped dark room at their disposal. 

In the early part of January the Club held its annual exhibit in Sever 
Hall, to which all members of the University were invited to contribute. 
It was a great success. Over six hundred pictures were exhibited, in- 
eluding bromide contacts and enlargements, platinotypes, and silver 
prints. Mr. Kimball and Mr. Briggs, both of the Boston Camera Club, 
awarded the prizes. 

The first prize in the first class was given to Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast, 
the second to Mr. E. Cummings, and the first prize in the second class 
to Mr. F. L. Olmstead, Jr., — all active members of the Club. 

The greatest work of the Club has been the photographing for the 
World’s Fair. Early in February it was asked to take a set of photo- 
graphs of all the College buildings and grounds to form a part of the 
University exhibit at Chicago. Ata meeting of the Club it was decided 
to accept the invitation. A 14x17 camera was hired, and with it eight 
of the best photographers in the Club began their work. Inall, about one 
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hundred and fifty pictures have been taken, no negatives being accepted 
unless approved of by the member in charge. All the negatives have 
been made by the Club at their own rooms, the printing being done at 
Miss Bishop’s in Boston. The photographs have been of various kinds, 
The exteriors of all the buildings connected with the College, both in Bos- 
ton and in Cambridge, have been taken; a large number of interiors, of 
laboratories, lecture-rooms, and libraries, many with the students at work 
in them; a panorama from Memorial Hall tower; the teams at work in 
the Gymnasium and at the different apparatus; and a considerable set of 
the portraits of the various College celebrities, which are hung in Memo- 
rial Hall and elsewhere. We hope next year to make a set of lantern 
slides from the set of negatives for exchange with other clubs. The 
College has paid the expenses incurred in this work for the Fair, but the 
exhibit will be made in the name of the Harvard Camera Club. 
F. E. Frothingham, ’94, President. 


THE SECOND YALE-HARVARD DEBATE. 


The second contest between Yale and Harvard debaters took place in 
the Hyperion Theatre, New Haven, on the evening of May 2. About 
two thousand persons were present. The subject of the debate was: 
“ Resolved, That the time has now come when the policy of Protection 
should be abandoned by the United States.” Yale’s speakers, H. E. But- 
trick, ’95, L. P. Gillespie, 94, and R. H. Tyner, L. S., 94, held the aftirm- 
ative. H.C. Lakin, 94, F.C. McLaughlin, 93, and F. W. Dallinger, 
°93, represented Harvard. In the absence of Chauncy M. Depew, Presi- 
dent Dwight, of Yale, acted as chairman. The judges were President 
Low, of Columbia, President Gates, of Amherst, and Professor Rich- 
mond Smith, of Columbia. At the conclusion of the debate the judges, 
after half an hour’s deliberation, decided in favor of the Harvard speak- 
ers, —a decision which the audience cordially applauded. 


THE BOYLSTON CHEMICAL CLUB. 


The Boylston Chemical Club was founded in 1886 for the purpose of 
“aiding students of the Chemical Department in increasing their know- 
ledge of chemistry.” The present membership is thirty-eight. The 
work of the Club consists mainly of lectures, which have this year, for 
the first time, been open to all members of the University. During the 
current year, ten lectures have been delivered before the Club. At the 
first meeting, Dr. T. W. Richards, ’86, spoke on “ Mines and Mining in 
Colorado.” The lecture was illustrated with maps and water-color 
sketches made by him during a recent visit to that State. In December, 
Dr. O. W. Huntington, ’81, delivered an illustrated lecture on “ Meteor- 
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ites.” This meeting was open to the public and was largely attended. 
In March, Mr. Godfrey L. Cabot, ’82, gave an address on the subject of 
“ Natural Gas.” The other lectures were as follows: two by Mr. J®seph 
Torrey, Jr., on “Some of the Methods of Modern Physical Chemistry,” 
and the “ Manipulation of Glass in the Laboratory ;” one by Mr. H. F. 
Brown, 790, on the “ Nature of Solution ;” two by Dr. G. J. O. Pfeiffer 
on “ Chemical Apparatus and its Manipulation ;” and two by Mr. H. E. 
Sawyer, 91, on the “ Detection of Food Adulterants ” and the “ Refin- 
ing of Petroleum and Kerosene.” 
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Howard P. Nash, ’93, See. 


CERCLE FRANCAIS. 


At a recent meeting of the Conférence Francaise it was resolved to 
change the name to Cercle Francais de l'Université Harvard, the society 
having long since ceased to be a debating society. The membership is 
large, and the interest taken in French literature, in the University, tends 
to keep up the members. During the past year addresses have been given 
by Professor Van Daell, of the Institute of Technology ; “ Origines du 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” by the Rev. W. B. King ; “ Un Mois & Paris,” 
by Mr. Brun; “Guy de Maupassant,” by Mr. W. G. Howard; Profes- 
sor T. Henckels, and others. Plans for next year’s work include ad- 
dresses from Professors Bécher, Barrett Wendell, von Jageman, Marsh, 
Mr. Gates, and Professor Van Daell. The dramatic performances which 
for some years past have been greatly developed and improved, will be 
continued next year. The particular play has not yet been decided on, 
but will certainly be one of Moliére’s, the Society finding it advanta- 
geous in every respect to study classical works. 

Paul Washburn, ’95, See. 


NOTES. 


The present officers of the Hasty Pudding Club are: President, R. 
G. Emmet; Vice-President, P. V. Johnson; Secretary, R. Homans ; 
Treasurer, G. C. Lee, Jr.; Librarian, W. A. Dupee; Chorister, B, Wells. 
— The Worcester Harvard Club had its annual dinner at Parker’s on 
March 9.— Members of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity performed in Bos- 
ton on March 17 and 18 “ Dream Faces” and “ The Warpath of Love.” 
— The winners of prizes in the whist tournament were: firsts, Booth and 
Denison ; seconds, Cushing and Eddy. — At the meeting of the Prospect 
Union on May 3, the following officers were elected for the next six 
months: President, Rev. Robert E. Ely ; Vice-President, C. E. Linton ; 
Treasurer, Nathan Haywood, 95; Recording Secretary, C. J. Wood ; 
Corresponding Secretary, A. C. Nash, 94; Librarian, Samuel Goodell ; 
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Auditor, R. M. Roaf; Chairman of Lecture Committee, C. H. Crane, 94; 
Chairman of Educational Committee, J. K. Whittemore, 95 ; Chairman 
of Membership Committee, C. A. Sievewright ; Chairman of Entertain- 
ment Committee, William Graham ; Chairman of House Committee, C. A. 
Sievewright ; extra members of Executive Committee, Professor F. G. 
Peabody, F. J. Stiles, W. H. Brown, C. W. Birtwell, W. H. Nagle. — The 
officers of the reorganized Harvard Union are: F.C. McLaughlin, ’93, 
President ; C. Vrooman, Sp., Vice-President ; H. C. Lakin, ’94, Secretary ; 
H. C. Metcalf, 94, Treasurer; F. H. Bloodgood, ’94, and A. W. White, 
Sp., with the Vice-President, Executive Committee. The leading features 
of the constitution as adopted are a limit of two hours for all debate, 
fifty minutes devoted to the principal disputants, and the remainder to 
speeches by members both of the Society and the University at large; a 
rigid system of fines for delinquency on the part of members; and the 
exclusion of business from all meetings for debate. The Society will 
meet at least twice a year to hold competitive debates, and at these the 
Judges will select several of the best speakers, from whom alone the 
Society can elect members. — At a meeting of the Chess and Whist 
Club, on March 14, the following officers were elected: President, 
G. B. Wilson, 94; Vice-President, A. L. Conger, Jr., 94; Secretary, 
Thorndike Spalding, 95; Treasurer, A. P. Carter, "94.— The Spring 
play of the Hasty Pudding Club was an original burlesque entitled 
“Hamlet: or The Sport, the Spook, and the Spinster.” The libretto 
was by G. B. Blake, 93, and J. A. Wilder, ’93 ; the words of the songs 
were by S. F. Batchelder, 93; E. H. Abbott, 93, and F. S. Converse, 
‘93, composed the music, and J. H. Parker, 93, designed the scenery. 
The play was performed four times in New York and Boston, respec- 
tively, and in Cambridge. — The Junior Class dined at the Tremont 
House on March 23. R. C. King was toastmaster, and J. R. Oliver, 
poet. — The Deutscher Verein held its second annual reception for ladies, 
in Brattle Hall, on March 20, and on May 22 repeated “ Das Ganschen von 
3uchenau.”’ — The Musical Clubs gave a concert in Sanders Theatre on 
May 18. — On May 22 nearly 150 students met in Sever 11 and organ- 
ized an association to be known as the Catholic Club. A constitution 
was adopted and the following officers were elected: R. G. Emmet, ’93, 
President ; M. H. Guerin, ’93, Vice-President ; J. E. Molloy, ’95, Secre- 
tary, and G. Crompton, 95, Treasurer. The governing board will be J. 
H. Hickey, °93, J. M. Minton, 94, J. D. M. Ford, ’94, J. F. McGrath, 
95, T. J. Manahan, 796, J. J. Shea, 96, T. H. O’Connor, L. S., W. H. 
Shea, L. S., G. F. McKelleget, L. S., J. W. Courtney, Med., J. E. 
Rourke, Med., T. L. Stanton, Med. There are about 250 Catholic stu- 
dents now at Harvard. 
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PERKINS HALL, THE NEW DORMITORY. 


During the winter it was announced that an anonymous benefactor had 
given $150,000 for a new dormitory. Early in May, on the death of 
Mrs. Catharine P. Perkins, it was discovered that she was the unknown 
friend of Harvard. The architects selected to design the building are 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, of whom Charles A. Coolidge was 
graduated in 1881. From a description which they have kindly furnished, 
the Magazine is able to give the following facts about the dormitory. It 
will be situated on Jarvis Field along Oxford Street, and has a length of 
286 feet and a breadth of 44 feet. It has four stories and a roof. As 
will be seen by reference to the plans, there will be four entrances, two 
on Oxford Street and two on Jarvis Field. These entrances lead to a 
corridor, seven feet wide, extending the entire length of the building. 
There are two staircases which are placed next the entrance from Jarvis 
Field, and also extend up through the building. The first story has twenty 
suites of two rooms each, with quarters for the janitor and a store-room. 
There are four shower-baths, two next each staircase, with dressing 
lockers, water-closets, sink, ete. The other stories contain twenty-two 
suites of rooms each and four bath-rooms. Each suite consists of a study 
13 ft.x 16 ft., and a bed-room 9 ft.x11 ft. The study has an open 
fire-place and window-seat. There is a closet in connection with the bed- 
room and a coal closet opening from the corridor for every suite. There 
are two elevators. 

The corridors and staircases throughout the building are to be fireproof. 
The walls are to be faced with light brick. The staircases are to be of 
iron with rubber treads. The partition walls between rooms are to be 
fireproof, made of terra cotta blocks plastered. Ceilings are to be covered 
with iron lath and plastered. All the rooms will have hard-wood floors. 
The wood finish throughout the building is to be quartered oak. Bath- 
rooms are to be water-proof, and the walls to be lined with white marble. 
Provision is to be made for lighting by either gas or electricity. The 
corridors and bath-rooms will be heated by steam. The exterior walls 
are to be of red brick, with trimmings of white marble. The cornice will 
be of copper and the roof of slate. Ground will be broken at once, but 
it will not be possible to complete the dormitory before next summer. 

Mrs. Perkins desired that this dormitory should be a memorial of three 
generations of Harvard graduates, members of the family of her husband, 
Richard Perkins, who died December 6, 1886. The three graduates 
specified by her were, (1) the Rev. Daniel Perkins, who was graduated 
in 1717, and served for sixty-two years as minister of Bridgewater, 
Mass., dying in 1782; (2) his son, Richard Perkins, of the Class of 1748, 
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who practiced medicine in Bridgewater, and died in 1813; (3) his grand- 
son, William Foster Perkins, of the Class of 1819, who died in 1820, and 
was the oldest brother of Mrs. Perkins’s husband. 

President Eliot permits the Magazine to publish the following quaint 
letter addressed to him by Mrs. Perkins not long before her death. It is 
dated “‘ The Brunswick — Boston — Frid. p. Mm. Feb. 341893 — 

*“ . , . I take pen to put on paper a few facts about the Rev. Daniel 
Perkins, my husband’s great-grandfather, who graduated from Harvard 
College in 1717 — studied for the ministry — settled in Bridgewater, 
Mass. & preached in same pulpit 62 years. — By the first marriage he 
had one daughter & one son. — The son, Richard, graduated also from 
Harvard College in 1748 — studied medicine & settled in Bridgewater, 


Mass. — The Rev. Daniel Perkins Lost his wife, & in time married for . 


his 2° wife, Madame Hancock of Boston, mother of the Gov. who was 


Left a widow with 35 children, viz. John Hancock the Gov. — Ebenezer 
Hancock & Mary Hancock. — When Madame Hancock married the Rev. 
Daniel Perkins & went to Live in her new home at Bridgewater. she 
naturally took along her daughter Mary, who was very handsome & the 
Rev. Daniel Perkins’ son, Doct. Dick as he was called, was also a fine 
Looking physician practicing in the place & Living at home with his father 
& between Doct. Richard Perkins & Mary Hancock it proved a case of 
Love at first acquaintance. They married — lived in Bridgewater — had 
12 children — 6 sons & 6 daughters, all very handsome & bright —« all 
Lived to reach middle Life, then near all soon died off. — One of the 12 
children was named William Perkins, who married a Miss Crane of Boston, 
a grand niece of Co! John Crane one of the “ Indian Mohawks” in the 
famous “ Boston Tea Party ’’ — This William Perkins was my husband’s 
father — He Lived first in Bridgewater then moved to Boston — Was 
the father of 3 sons. The oldest of those 3 sons, William Foster Per- 
kins, graduated at Harvard College in 1819 — taught a private school of 
young Ladies at the South End very successfully, intending to eventually 
enter the ministry, but died of a fever the next year — And this said 
young man, William Perkins, forms the trio I spoke of —viz. the 3 
generations — Daniel Perkins, Richard Perkins & William Perkins who 
graduated from Harvard —& in memory of the fact, the dormitory 
Building, to be called Perkins Hall is given. — When my husband was 
only 2 years old, his father moved from Bridgewater to Boston — Lived 
on Tremont St. on the site of the Institution known as “ The Children’s 
Mission to the Destitute Children — did business in Central Wharf — 
till he died suddenly at the age of 40 — . . . The 2¢ son, Abijah Crane 
Perkins died in 1884 — The 3* son, my husband, Richard Perkins died 
Dec. 6 — 1886 —& it is in consummation of their joint intention, that I 
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desire to see the dormitory building finished in memory of the 3 genera- 
tions of graduates by name of Perkins. — 

“I gave to the Bostonian Soc. a good specimen of the vigorous ser- 
mons the Rev. Daniel Perkins used to write. — It was a Thanksgiving 
Sermon, for the remarkable victory obtained by the English over the 
French, at the battle on the river Mayne in Germany June 16-1743 — 
the sermon preached in the meetinghouse at Bridgewater, Mass. from 
the text 1 Samuel, 17-47" “ And all this assembly shall know that the 
Lord saveth not with sword & spear: for the battle is the Lord’s & 
he will give you into our hands.” — At the time this sermon was delivered, 
there was but one parish, comprising what is now embraced in the four 
towns — viz. South Bridgewater — West Bridgewater — East & North, 
since changed to the City of Brockton. — In 1743 all went “ to meeting” 
at what is now termed West Bridgewater — & “they made a day of it 
too” — horses were put up in the spacious meetinghouse shed — the well 
filled Lunch baskets were stood in the Parsonage Kitchen — One hour 
at close of the forenoon sermon — when all were welcomed at the home 
of the minister — Lunches partaken of — & hot porridge — milk — tea 
when plenty enough — & most generally cider, were tendered by the 
minister & his wife — Then an afternoon sermon—in a cold meeting 
house ~ at the end of second sermon, a hurry to harness in horses & 
hurry home before dusk to get the chores done & a hot supper, over 
which were told the news gained in the noon intermission & which must 
Last them till the next “ going to meeting.”” — A glance at such a docu- 
ment, shows us by comparison, the improvements time has brought to 
our favored period. — It is as said above, a thanksgiving sermon that was 
ordered by the town rulers for the wonderful victory by the English over 
the French at a battle on the River Mayne, in Germany, on the 16" of 
June 1743—& the news, by sailing vessel, was until the 11 of Oct. 
following, getting to Boston. — That same day, by messenger on horse- 
back, the tidings conveyed to Bridgewater, & in the Evening “the town 
fathers ” as they were styled, met —& so important was the news deemed, 
they adjourned to the home of the minister & asked him how soon he 
could get ready a “ Thanksgiving Sermon” worthy of the occasion ? — 
Then Rev. Daniel said, by tomorrow, if there are enough tallow dips / 
in the house to Light me through the night — but I might not give it 
with the needed vim, after a sleepless night !— It was by the town offi- 
cers, decided best to give him one whole Day — & sent out riders to pro- 
claim the glad tidings & the extra thanksgiving to be called therefor. — 
And on the 13", to a packed meetinghouse, he gave this sermon — which 
is reverential & strong —& but a fair sample of what he gave his Con- 
gregation, 2 every Sunday in the year — never a summer vacation — & 
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never a salary over $300 a year —during a period of 62 years — « all 
that time he never had bronchitis ! — never needed a trip to Europe or 
an increase of salary, but sent his only son through Harvard — somehow 
managing to Live on his $300 salary & the donation parties it was at 
that time the custom for the people to give the minister. .. . With 
very best wishes — Catharine P. Perkins.” 

Editor. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A SUSPICIOUS QUERY. 


To the Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine: — 

I deem it a duty to communicate to the alumni the following letter, 
which has been received by other candidates for Overseers, besides my- 
self : — 

“Home Market Civps, 56 & 53 Avon Street, 
Boston, Mass., May 6, 1893. 
Dr. James R. Cuapwick, 270 Clarendon Street, Boston: 

Dear Sir, —A Harvard alumnus, who belongs to our club, has asked 
me whether you favor protection or free trade as a national policy. Be- 
ing unable to inform him, I know of no better way than to ask you, though 
of course you are under no obligation, even of courtesy, to answer. But 
if you are willing to state, I will treat your answer with confidence, only 
imparting to him the information that he seeks. Yours truly, 

ALBERT CLARKE, Secretary.” 


As there is no reason why my views on national politics, or those of 
other candidates for Overseers, should interest the Home Market Club 
at this or any other time, I cannot help inferring that members of that 
Club wish, in this underhand fashion, to influence Harvard alumni to vote 
for or against candidates according as these may have expressed their 
opinions on the tariff question. Believing that this scheme needs only to 
be published in order to be frustrated by the great body of Harvard 
graduates, who in Harvard matters suffer neither political nor religious 
sectarianism, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAmeEs R. CuHapwick, ’65. 
270 Clarendon Street, Boston, May 28, 1893. 
HARVARD IN THE WEST. 
To the Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine : — 
I have read with much interest President Thwing’s article in the Maga- 


zine for January on “ Harvard and Yale in the West.” I think all the 
reasons he gives for the greater number and proportion of Yale graduates 
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in what he calls “the West” are sound. My own observation while in 
Cleveland, where I lived till 1888, was that the religious prejudice against 
Harvard had a stronger deterring effect than anything else ; but it seems 
to me that there are two other causes which might have been mentioned, 
one of which applies more especially to the belt along Northern Ohio 
known as the Western Reserve, namely, that the early settlers in that 
belt were largely from Connecticut, and consequently were more inter- 
ested in the Connecticut college. 

“The other cause is that it is, or it has been, at least until recently, a pop- 
ular idea that it is easy to enter Yale but hard to remain, while it is hard 
to enter Harvard and easy to remain there. This notion may have had 
a powerful influence on fellows who were not very well prepared, and on 
parents who desired to have their sons held to a strict accountability in 
their studies after entering college. I am reminded of this by the fact 
that a friend of mine, now in the Ohio Senate, tried to enter Harvard in 
1878, but failing to pass entered Yale, and has since been an enthusiastic 
Yale man. 

It seems to me that the reason why a larger proportion of Harvard 
graduates are found in Massachusetts than of Yale graduates in Con- 
necticut is that Boston and vicinity are a much more attractive place 
of residence than New Haven and its vicinity. It would be interesting 
to know how large a proportion of any class coming from States outside 
of Massachusetts settle in that State after graduation ; or, put in another 
way, whether the number of men in any class living in Massachusetts 
ten years, say, after graduation, is greater than the number who origi- 
nally entered the class from Massachusetts. The fact that Boston is a 
large and attractive city no doubt retains many Harvard graduates, who 
if they were Yale graduates would not live in or near New Haven. 

I am interested to know that the proportion of our graduates is in- 
creasing in the West, and especially when we consider that the unpre- 
cedented success of Yale in athletics, during the last ten years, has 
proved a very attractive feature to many fellows in deciding between the 
two colleges. 


Walter Stowe Collins, ’76. 
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ATHLETICS. 


SPRING ATHLETICS. 


On Jan. 5, 188 candidates for the 
Mott Haven Team assembled in the 
trophy room of the gymnasium in re- 
sponse to Captain Thomson’s call. 
This was the largest number that had 
ever come out so early in the season, 
being a gain of 63 over last year. 
This was encouraging in spite of the 
loss of twelve old men who won 38 
out of Harvard’s total of 482 points 
at New York last year. Cook, Hawes, 
Wright, Batchelder, R. H. Davis, 
Evins, Brown, Lowell, and Green, were 
no longer in college, and Lee came 
back to the Law School for only a 
short time. Fearing was not counted 
on, because of his work with the crew, 
and Carr was too busy with his medi- 
cal studies to train. The places of all 
these men had to be filled, and to this 
work Mr. Lathrop set himself with his 
usual skill and care. 

The training this year has been 
much the same as it was in 1892. 
Four squads were organized, two for 
the morning and two for the after- 
noon ; their numbers kept increasing 
until by the first of May Mr. Lathrop 
had had 320 different men under his 
care. 

As soon as the weather permitted 
the men began running on the board 
track between the Gymnasium and the 
Physical Laboratory, and as early as 
Jan. 20 trials in all distances were 
made. 

In the B. A. A. games on Feb. 11, 
the results of careful training could 
already be seen, the Harvard men 
showing up well and winning 17 points, 
as many as the next two clubs put to- 
gether. In the team race with Yale, 


Harvard was especially strong, C. 
Brewer doing remarkably well. Yale 
was beaten by about 30 yards in the 
excellent time of 3 m. 223 s, 

In the Roxbury Latin School Games 
on Feb. 22, Harvard took three of the 
six prizes in openevents. Putnam, ’96, 
did well winning the high jump by 
clearing the bar at 5 ft. 10 in. 

In the New England Athletic Games, 
Harvard won 26 of the 64 points in 
the 8 open events, D. W. Fenton dis- 
tinguishing himself by winning the mile 
run in 4 m. 424 see. 

On April 17, one week earlier than 
last year, fifteen of the most promis- 
ing men were taken to the training 
table. Thirteen of these were old 
men, Sayer and Shea being the only 
men who had never been on the team. 
One week later eight more men were 
taken to the table (and others from 
time to time). 

The first games in Cambridge took 
place on April 29, being the first of 
the series of inter-class contests for 
the cup which Mr. Wells so kindly 
offered : ’94 won, with a total of 52 
points, 95 scored 32, 93, 28, and ’96, 
14. The only record broken in these 
games was that of the high hurdles, 
in which O. W. Shead, ’93, ran in 164 
sec. Whittren, 95, a new man, and 
one handicapped by his weight, showed 
up well, beating Bloss, ’94, in the 100 
yards dash in 102 see. Pratt won the 
bicycle race in 5 m. 59% sec.; Fenton 
the mile run in 4 m. 39 sec. ; Merrill 
the 220 yards dash, and Sherwin the 
pole vault. 

The ’Varsity Games came on May 
8, and with the exception of the broad 
jump were rather slow. In this event 
E. B. Bloss, 94, broke the college rec- 
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ord by 4 in., by jumping 22 ft., 2 in. 
Shead won the high hurdles, W. F. 
Baker the 100 yards dash, Davis the 
bicyele race, Fenton the mile run, 
Endicott the mile walk, Garcelon the 
low hurdles, Corbin the half-mile run, 
Sayer the 220 yards dash, Cockerell 
the hammer, Chaney the high jump, 
Shea the shot, and Wheelwright the 
pole vault. 

The day for the Yale - Harvard 
games was a wretched one, as it has 
been for the last two years, but in 
spite of the heavy rain which had fallen 
in the morning, the track was in good 
condition, good time was made in sev- 
eral of the events, and the result was 
a surprise to all, to Yale in particular. 
Harvard was disappointed in the bicy- 
cle race, but won all three places in 
the 440, 220, and high jump. The 
only record broken was in the broad 
jump, by Bloss, with a jump of 22 ft. 
4 in. In the 100 yards dash Garcelon, 
who was looked upon as a winner, did 
not even get a place in the finals. A. 
A. Lefurge won the event, with Rich- 
ards of Yale second, and Sayer third. 
Shead was the only Harvard man in 
the finals, and although he was in no 
condition to run, having been sick for 
a week, Lyman of Yale succeeded in 
beating him by only a few inches. 
The 440 yards run was closely con- 
tested, but only by Harvard men, Mer- 
rill, Bingham, and Pinkham finishing 
in the order named in 51 seconds. In 
the mile run, Fenton worked hard but 
failed to beat Morgan of Yale, and in 
the mile walk Endicott only succeeded 
in beating Wright of Yale after re- 
peated efforts in the last lap. The final 
heat of the 220 hurdles was a beauti- 
ful race between Garcelon of Harvard 
and Van Ingen of Yale, Garcelon 
winning by a small margin. Fearing, 
fresh from his work with the crew 
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and without any special practice, won 
third place. 

In the half-mile run, as in the quar- 
ter, the race was between the Harvard 
men. About two hundred yards from 
the finish Corbin took the lead closely 
followed by Lakin and Hubbell. Hub- 
bell won second, just passing Lakin 
at the tape. 

In the 220 yards dash, Richards of 
Yale was alone against Merrill, Baker, 
and Whittren of Harvard. Richards 
made a close race with Merrill, but 
the latter by a beautiful sprint at the 
finish won by a few feet. Considering 
that Merrill had just won the quarter 
in 51 seconds, his work in this event 
was very remarkable. In throwing 
the hammer, Yale had everything her 
own way. She also won the pole vault, 
with Wheelwright of Harvard second. 
W. H. Shea of Harvard beat Hickock 
of Yale in the shot, and in the running 
high jump Yale had but one man, and 
he was tired from the broad jump, so 
that Fearing, Chaney, and Putnam 
had little trouble in winning. 

Altogether Harvard got 9 firsts, 6 
seconds, and 10 thirds, while Yale got 
5 firsts, 8 seconds, 4 thirds. Last year 
Harvard got only 7 firsts, 8 seconds, 
and 8 thirds. 


THE MOTT HAVEN GAMES. 


Harvard’s strong point in track 
athletics has never been in a few star 
men, but in the large number of good 
strong men which have composed her 
teams. She has, to be sure, won a great 
many first places, but because her men 
have shown the endurance consequent 
on wise and faithful training, rather 
than because they were stars. It has 
been almost an unknown thing for a 
Harvard man te succumb at the end 
of his race, while many of the men on 
other teams have fainted when they 
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crossed the line. The following is a 
Record of Intercollegiate Contests, 
1875-92 : — 





| First | Second) Third | Total 











Colleges. | Places. Places. | Places. | Places. 
| | | 
| 
Harvard . .| 67 69 203 1563 
Columbia . 53 51 8 112 
Yale. .. 55 37 8 100 
Princeton . 35 33 6 74 
U. of Penn. 27 16 1 44 
College City of 
New York . 2 8 3 13 
Dartmouth 4 5 0 9 
Lafayette . 4 4 0 8 
Amherst 4 3 1 8 
Williams . 2 1 ; 3} 

















Wesleyan has taken 2 firsts and 1 second prize ; 
Brown, 3 seconds ; Stevens, 2 firsts; Michigan, 1 
first ; Bowdoin, 1 second ; Hobart, 1 second, and 
Cornell, 1 third prize. 

From this it can be seen that Har- 
vard has won more seconds than firsts; 
that she has won many more seconds 
than any other college ; and that she 
has won nearly as many thirds as any 
three colleges taken together ! Indeed 
it is a well recognized fact that while 
Harvard has never been deficient in 
firsts, her real strength has always 
been in her seconds and thirds, i. e., in 
the general excellence of her teams as 
a whole. 

In all Intercollegiate contests since 
1875, the second men in trial heats 
have had a chance in the final or semi- 
final heats. This year no agreement 
had been made before the games as to 
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how many men should constitute a 
heat, or as to how many men from 
each heat should be allowed in the 
finals. The decision of the clerk of 
the course that only the jirst man in 
each heat should run in the finals was, 
to say the least, an unfortunate sur- 
prise for Harvard, as the heats were 
so arranged that Harvard’s best men 
raced against themselves, and no mat- 
ter how fast the time only the winner 
could run in the finals. In this way 
Harvard lost many of the second and 
third places which have hitherto con- 
stituted her strength. This fact taken 
in connection with some close decisions 
lost Harvard the day. 

The contest, as a whole, was an ex- 
cellent one. Several records were 
broken. Hickock of Yale threw the 
hammer 110 ft. 44 in., and put the 
shot 41 ft. 4 in., breaking Finlay’s 
record of 107 ft. 74 in. and Coxe’s 
record of 40 ft. 94 in. Bucholtz of 
U. of P. broke the record in the pole 
vault of 10 ft. 7} in. by clearing 10 ft. 
10} in. He also won second place in 
the 100 yards dash and third in the 
broad jump. In the first heat of the 
bicycle race, Glenny of Yale broke 
Brewster’s record of 5 m. 47% see. by 
finishing in 5 m. 414 see. The follow- 
ing is a table showing the result of the 
games : — 























Event. First. Second. Third. Time of Winner. 
100 yds. . ° | Richards, Yale. Bucholtz, U. of P. | Baker, Harv. 10 1-5 sec. 
220 yds. . 6 | Richards, Yale. Anderson, Yale. Lowell, Columbia. | 22 3-5 sec. 
440 yds. . . | Sayer, Harvard. Brokaw, Princeton { oe 50 4-5. 
) Hi 

880 yds. . a Corbin, Harvard. | Hubbell, Harvard. | Turner, P. 1 m. 59 4-5 sec. 
Mile run . | Jarvis, Wesleyan. | Morgan, Yale. Collamore, H. m, 34 3-5 sec. 
Mile walk | Ottley, Princeton. | Borcherling, P. Bunnell, Y. 6 m. 57 2-5. 
120 hurdles . Van Ingen, Yale. | Lyman, Yale. Shead, H. 16 2-5 sec. 
220 hurdles . | Van Ingen, Yale. | Garcelon, Harv. Jameson, H. 25 4-5 sec. 
2-mile bicycle . | Glenny, Yale. Coates, U. of P. Davis, H. 5 m. 41 4-5 sec. 
High jump. . ; Fearing, Harvard. ; Putnam, Harvard. | Sherwin, H. 5 ft. 10 
Broad jump . | Bloss, Harvard. Sheldon, Yale. Bucholtz, U. of P. | 22 ft. 95-8 in 
Putting shot . | Hickock, Yale. Shea, Harvard. Brown, Y. 41 ft. 1-8 in. 
Hammer Hickock, Yale. Ellis, Brown. Knipe, U. of P. 

Bowman, Col. 
Pole vault . Bucholtz, U. of P.| Cartwright, Yale. Rice, Yale. 10 ft. 10 1-8 in. 

Wheelwright, H. 
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Totals for 1893: Yale. 7 firsts, 5 
seconds, 2} thirds ; total, 47}. 

Harvard. 4 firsts, 4 seconds, 7§ 
thirds ; total, 348. 

U. of P. 1 first, 2 seconds, 2 thirds; 
total, 11. 

Princeton. 1 first, 2 seconds, 1 third; 
total, 10. 

Wesleyan. 1 first ; total, 5. 

Brown. 1 second ; total, 2. 

Columbia. 1} third ; total, 1}. 

Cornell. 4. 

This leaves the total of intercollegi- 
ate points since 1875 : Harvard, 191}; 
Yale, 147} ;, Columbia, 1134 ; Prince- 


ton, 84; Univ. of Penn., 55. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


In tennis matters several important 
changes have been made this year. 
The Harvard Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion no longer exists, the name having 
been changed to the Harvard Lawn 
Tennis Club. A constitution has been 
drawn up, and Wrenn, 795, elected 
president. The club is open to all 
men in the University, and this has 
had a membership of over seventy. 
Owing to the unusually late spring 
and bad weather, it was not until the 
latter part of April that regular play 
began. 

The Spring Tournament was com- 
menced on May 23, and lasted during 
a week. There were 28 entries for 
the singles, and 10 for the doubles. 
Johnson, 95, was looked upon as the 
winner in the singles, but failed to 
reach the final round, Read and Chase 
being the only two men who escaped 
defeat. The sets between these two 
were very interesting, but not partic- 
ularly brilliant. Chase won all three 
sets after a hard struggle, the score 
being 6-3, 6-3, and 7-7. On May 26 
Chase played an exhibition match with 
Tracy Hoppin, ’93, the champion of 
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the college, and defeated him in a 
very close match. Hoppin won the 
first two sets, but then seemed to 
weaken, apparently not being in con- 
dition. Chase won the last three sets, 
but in spite of his defeat Hoppin still 
holds the championship, for it is only 
in the fall tournament that the cham- 
pionship may be won. 

The finals in the consolation were 
won by R. E. Phillips, ’94, over A. 
Codman, ’96. Read and Phillips de- 
feated Pier and Dodge in the dou- 
bles in a beautifully played and at 
times finely contested match. 

Hersert H. Wuite, ’93. 

June 1. 


BASEBALL. 


After three years of waiting, the 
justice of our position in baseball has 
been recognized, and this year will see 
the baseball championship definitely 
decided. That we have had the bet- 
ter nine during the past two seasons 
has been generally acknowledged out- 
side of New Haven. The history of 
the diplomatic relations with Yale in 
regard to the third game is told in the 
correspondence published below. Har- 
vard was willing to make any arrange- 
ments that would provide for an equal 
number of contests in Cambridge and 
New Haven with a deciding game, if 
necessary, on some neutral grounds. 
Yale finally presented the following 
offer, which for two years she persis- 
tently adhered to as her ultimatum. 
If three games are played, the first 
is to be on neutral ground, the second 
the Harvard Class Day game at Cam- 
bridge, the third the Yale Commence- 
ment Day game at New Haven. It 
must be admitted in justice to Yale 
that at the beginning she intimated 
that if by any chance the custom of 
years should be so changed that Har- 
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vard’s Class Day should follow Yale’s 
Commencement, she would still be 
willing to play the game. At last, 
owing to the efforts of prominent New 
York alumni of both universities, three 
games have been arranged as follows : 
June 22 at Cambridge, June 27 at 
New Haven, and, if necessary, July 1 
at New York. 

Harvard has had good material to 
work with this year, but has met with 
several accidents. Her best battery has 
been disabled, owing to Mason’s sick- 
ness, and to Highlands’s being put on 
probation. Frothingham sprained his 
ankle on May 20, so that he could not 
play in the second Princeton game. 
Hovey’s leaving the nine to devote 
himself to tennis has also interfered 
with its team work. But clearly the 
worst misfortune was Colonel Win- 
slow’s illness, which kept him from 
acting as coach until the middle of 
May. It has been said that we have 
no coaches that can do for us what 
Cook and Camp have done for Yale. 
In baseball this is not true, as there is 
no reason why “Sam” Winslow should 
not point out the way to victory for 
our nine to follow as unerringly as 
“Bob” Cook has shown Yale crews 
how to win on the water. 

The methods upon which our coaches, 
Colonel Winslow and Mr. Smith, have 
worked are well known to the under- 
graduates, but probably not so well 
to those graduates at a distance. 
There is now but one rule for a can- 
didate for the nine to follow: “Do 
everything you can to get runs, or to 
prevent your opponents from getting 
them.” Men are taught that they are 
not judged by their so-called “rec- 
ords” nor by erratic performances of 
a startling nature. “Team play” is 
the motto that haunts every ball- 
player in Harvard University. 





The individual make-up of the team 
is unusually strong. The best battery 
is J. Highlands and Mason. High- 
lands has terrific speed and good 
curves. He uses his head fairly well, 
but might have better control. He 
was the strongest batter on the team 
last year, with the exception of Mason, 
but is too slow and heavy to be of 
value on the bases. Mason is a hard 
worker, and can easily hold High- 
lands’s delivery. He throws to bases 
well, and is a good base-runner. He 
plays ball all the time, but is liable to 
let his eagerness run away with his 
judgment. 

By far the larger part of the work 
this year, however, has been done by 
Wiggin and Upton. Wiggin has been 
a substitute pitcher since his Fresh- 
man year. He has fair curves, per- 
fect control, and uses his head well. 
But as he is not quite heavy enough, 
he consequently lacks speed and en- 
durance. He isa poor batter. Upton 
catches Wiggin excellently, and throws 
to bases well. He is batting very well 
this year, and is a good base-runner. 
Wiggin and Upton were the battery in 
both Princeton games, and made a 
good record. 

A. Highlands and Corbett form the 
third battery. They are both good 
players, but erratic. Their batting is 
not up to the average. Highlands 
fields his position well, and materially 
strengthens the infield. 

Trafford has played first every year 
since he entered college, except last 
year when A. Dickinson took his place. 
These men are very nearly equal, both 
being good steady players. Trafford, 
however, is a little the harder worker. 

At second base Hovey has played 
up to the first of June. He is quick, 
and covers a great deal of ground. 
Frothingham, who should take his 
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place, is a good infielder, and although 
he does not cover so much ground, he 
can be depended upon. He is good 
on thrown balls, and is also a good 
outfielder. Both Hovey and Frothing- 
ham are strong batters and fast base- 
runners, although Frothingham excels 
in both of these respects. 

Sullivan, who captained last year’s 
Amherst team, covers a great deal 
of ground at short stop. He takes 
every chance, and consequently makes 
some excusable errors. At the begin- 
ning of the year he was a poor batter, 
but has perceptibly improved. 

Abbott has been put in Cook’s place 
at third base, and is perhaps the best 
player on the infield. He is also a 
good batter and base-runner. Cook, 
who has been put in left field, is a 
good third baseman, although he does 
not cover so much ground as Abbott. 
He plays left field very acceptably, 
and seems much quicker there than 
he was at third. His throws to the 
plate are very good indeed. He is a 
strong batter, but a poor man on bases. 

Hallowell is one of the finest out- 
fielders in any college. He is very 
sure, covers much ground, and throws 
well. He is a fair batter, with a happy 
faculty of getting to first, and then by 
good base running he so improves his 
opportunities as to keep at the head 
of the batting list. Right field will 
probably be filled by one of the can- 
didates already mentioned. 


The progress of the nine thus far 
has been very gratifying. Out of 24 


games, 4 were lost and 3 were drawn. 
The games that were lost and tied on 
the spring trip were to be expected, as 
the team had had but a few days 
of out-door practice, and met teams 
that had been playing together for 
two weeks. 


The games later in the 
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season were against strong clubs 
which, from the nature of the game, 
must beat us once in a while; yet 
probably not one of them will win its 
series with Harvard. 

The two most important games thus 
far were the ones with Princeton. In 
the first, we outplayed Princeton at 
every point ; in the second game Har- 
vard won it by good uphill work. 
Princeton hit Wiggin very hard and 
fortunately. Wiggin was troubled by 
a lame wrist, but he kept cool during 
a fusillade of hard hits that would 
have completely demoralized the ma- 
jority of pitchers. Our fielding was 
particularly good, —only two errors, 
but these were costly, giving Prince- 
ton five runs. Cook and Hallowell 
both played a fine game in the field, 
but Mason at right displayed poor 
judgment, although his base-running, 
and Hallowell’s, were excellent. 

Taken as a whole the nine is as 
strong as any Harvard ever put in the 
field. Since Colonel Winslow came 
back, it has batted very well. With 
Highlands and Mason there is not a 
weak batter on the team; in this re- 
spect it leads the amateurs. It is also, 
in spite of newspaper comments, strong 
in base-running ; though they are some- 
times poorly coached, the men often 
succeed on seemingly hard chances. 
Base-running consists, not in making 
bases when perfect playing could not 
put the runner out, but in making 
them when it could; and our oppo- 
nents find our men dangerous to have 
on bases with any nervous infielders. 
Our infield has been shaken up con- 
siderably, but it is nevertheless reli- 
able, and with either Frothingham or 
Hovey at second, and Cook or Abbott 
at third base it is strong. With Hal- 
lowell, Cook, Abbott, Upton, and 
Frothingham to choose from, the out- 
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field should be. nearly perfect in field- 
ing and strong in batting. 

By a fair estimate Harvard’s nine 
excels its college competitors, with 
three possible exceptions ; Brown per- 
haps can equal it in the infield and 
in base-running, and Dartmouth and 
Yale would doubtless claim superior- 
ity in the pitcher’s box. Carter is un- 
questionably a great pitcher, but he is 
all there is to Yale’s battery. O’Con- 
nor and Ranney are Dartmouth’s vet- 
erans, but is either as good individ- 
ually as Highlands or Mason? As 
this criticism is written on June 1, it 
is too early to forecast final results, 
but it certainly looks as if Harvard 
would win every series she has to play. 

Following is the record of games 
up to June 1: — 












Date. Opponents. H. Opp. 
April 2.. Andover .......ccccsccsosscece 12 0 
3..Mathews... 1 
5..Lehigh 2 

G.. Pennsylvania ...........eeeees 12 12 

Fx QOOTMOLOWE . ccc ccccerccsecces 2 3 

Biss MEME GkWwiksw don sunvesseesews 1 1 

11. .Bostom League. ....scccscecses 2 10 

17.. Thompson Houston............ 1b 3 

BD. . WHMIS 6 nscccs cccsccccccenes i 1 
22..Holy Cross 3 

24. Amherst ...0.ccocccccccccccccs 0 
26..Dartmouth ........eeeeseeeees 20 0 

DO... BROW 0000 cecccs cccserccceesss 7 5 

May 1..Tufts..........ssescesececeees 11 2 
6... Primoetom...s.cccsccccceccsess 7 0 
8..Pennsylvania.......-++++eeeee+ 6 7 

10... Lowelll....cccscsccccccccccecsss 18 0 

Des WORMED «0 bes webss csee one eees 3 2 
DA danccadéabeacdegtunbaes 2 2 
17..Holy Cross......-cccecsscosees 0 2 
20..Ambherst 3 
22..Cornell.. 3 

DE, ROI a bios nes ceecsecsennees 9 2 

DO. Princeton 22. scccsccsccccseces 9 8 


A. P. STonE, 793. 
June 1. 


YALE DIPLOMACY. 


The correspondence with Yale, in 
regard to her proposition to play the 
third game jirst, referred to above, is 
printed in full, as a matter of inter- 


est and for future reference, as fol- 
lows : — 
CAMBRIDGE, April 20, 1893. 

Mr. Noau H. Swayne, Manager Y. 

U. B. B. A., New Haven, Conn. 

Dear Sir, — The outcome of the 
Yale - Harvard baseball games last 
year — one victory for each college, 
and the tie not played off — was so 
unsatisfactory to all interested in true 
sport that we desire to prevent if pos- 
sible a similar experience this year. 
As our present arrangement provides 
for a game in Cambridge on June 22, 
and a game in New Haven on June 
27, we hereby invite you, in case these 
games result in a tie, to play a third 
game on any day after June 28 (our 
Commencement Day) and before July 
5. We are willing to play the game 
on neutral ground or, if you prefer, to 
toss for the right to name the place, 
the side losing the toss to have the 
right to name the place of the next tie 
game in a subsequent year. 

We sincerely hope that you will 
give us a favorable and an early reply. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Lewis D. HI1t, 
Manager H. U. B. B. C. 


Mr. Lewis D. HI1t, 366 Harvard St., 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Sir, — Your favor of April 
20 is at hand, and in reply I would 
say that our position in regard to the 
arrangement of an additional game is 
unchanged. 

In our meetings and correspondence 
with you we have from the first stated 
that we were unwilling to play after 
June 27. Our reasons for taking this 
stand you already know. 

(Signed) N. H. Swayne, 2p. 


Mr. Noan H. Swayne, Manager Y. 
U. B. B. C. New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Sir :— Your favor of April 
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25 is at hand. As we understand your 
position, you object to a possible third 
game after Commencement Day be- 
cause it is difficult to keep your play- 
ers together after the close of the 
academic year. This does not seem to 
us a sufficient reason for declining our 
proposal. 

In the first place there was nothing 
novel in that proposal. The Yale and 
Harvard nines have repeatedly played 
off a tie after Commencement Day. 
Indeed, until Yale declined last year 
to follow the uniform precedents of 
20 years, no question was ever raised 
as to the propriety of an arrangement 
like that proposed by us. Nor do we 
see how it could be more difficult for 
your nine to play ball as late as Thurs- 
day or Saturday of Commencement 
week than it is for your crew to row 
on Friday of that week. 

Finally, whatever difficulty there 
may be falls equally on both nines, 
and is, indeed, of your own making. 
If you had seen fit to play the New 
Haven game in May or earlier in June, 
instead of the last week in that month, 
as we suggested at our conference, 
the tie game might easily have been 
played before vacation. We should 
not and do not take any exception to 
the date you have chosen for the New 
Haven game. But, on the other hand, 
since it is your selection of so late a 
date as Tuesday, June 27, that throws 
the possible tie game into the vaca- 
tion, it does not seem to us just for 
you to make that selection a reason 
for declining to play off the tie in 
the manner customary among’ sports- 
men. 

You have proposed as an alternative 
plan that we play three games, whether 
the first two result in a tie or not, and 
that the first of these games be played 
on neutral ground, the second at Cam- 


bridge and the third at New Haven. 
Such a plan is, we believe, unprece- 
dented in the annals of sport. The 
objections to it are obvious. If either 
university wins the first two games, 
there is no occasion for a third game 
unless we are to play ball for the gate 
receipts only. If, on the other hand, 
the first two games result in a tie, by 
your plan, the tie game would be 
played at New Haven on your Com- 
mencement Day, so that the natural 
advantage of playing on your own 
grounds would be increased to the 
highest point by the multitude of 
Yale men among the spectators. 
Surely if one game of the three is to 
be played on neutral ground, it ought 
in fairness to be the tie game. 

But notwithstanding our conviction 
of the reasonableness of our position, 
since it does not commend itself to 
you, and since you must desire as 
strongly as we do to avoid the fruit- 
less outcome of last year’s games, we 
propose to you to refer the decision as 
between your plan and ours to two 
graduates, one from Yale, to be chosen 
by us, and one from Harvard, to be 
named by you. In case the two grad- 
uates so chosen cannot agree they shall 
choose a third person, not a graduate 
of either university, to act with them, 
and the decision of the majority shall 
be final. 

Hoping for an early and favorable 
reply, I am 
Yours sincerely, 

Lewis D. H111, 
Manager H. U. B. C. 
366 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 


(Signed) 


Yae Unry. B. B. Ass’N. 
New Haven, Conn., May 9, 793. 
Mr. Lewis D. Hitt, 366 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Dear Sir, — My absence from 
New Haven has prevented me from 
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answering your letter of May 5 more 
promptly. 

In regard to what you say concern- 
ing our selection of June 27 as the 
date for the game in New Haven, I 
would rémind you that this date is 
chosen, as is yours, for the benefit of 
the alumni. 

You state that such a plan as that 
proposed by us is, in your opinion, 
“unprecedented in the annals of 
sport.” Unless I am misinformed, 
you only last year played an exactly 
similar series with the Brown Univer- 
sity nine, to wit: On April 16 you 
defeated them at Worcester, on April 
23 you were defeated by them in 
Providence ; and on June 13 you de- 
feated them in the third, and, as it 
happened, deciding game at Cam- 
bridge. I regret that you do not see 
the fairness of our proposition and 
that, as we cannot play after June 27, 
it would be useless to put the matter 
in the hands of an arbitration commit- 
tee. Sincerely yours, 

N. H. SaAwyne, 2p. 


THE UNIVERSITY CREW. 


Like the baseball nine and the 
athletic team, the ’Varsity crew has 
been greatly handicapped this spring 
by the lateness of the season and the 
inclemency of the weather, and this 
must not be lost sight of in criticising 
the crew’s work. The coaching during 
the last three months has been wholly 
in the hands of T. Nelson Perkins, 91, 
while Clifford Watson and Charles 
Francis Adams, 2d, have been out in 
the launch at intervals. The men 
meet in the yard at eight sharp every 
morning, and are required to be sharp 
on time for their meals at Mrs. Buck- 
nell’s on Mt. Auburn Street. In the 
afternoon the men get a good deal of 
coaching in pair oars before taking 
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their places in the shell. This year’s 
training differs from that of last year 
in that the men are not kept in the 
boat for such long stretches. Instead 
of taking long, hard pulls, they row 
shorter distances, more attention be- 
ing given to speed and watermanship. 
While competent critics do not wholly 
agree, it is generally understood that 
the crew is in many respects further 
along than was its predecessor at this 
time last year. 

In one thing, however, last year’s 
experience is being repeated, in the 
constant changes made in the position 
of the men. Less than six weeks re- 
main before the race, and yet it can- 
not be definitely said, at this writing, 
that the crew is picked. Some change 
or other has been made every ten days 
or every fortnight, sometimes a slight 
one, as for instance the substitution of 
Richardson, ’95, for Johnson, 794, at 2. 
More important is the interchange of 
positions between Fearing, ’93, and 
Cummings, ’93, the latter going from 
5 to 7. Fennessy, the only Freshman 
in the boat, seems to be sure of stroke, 
while Newell has kept his old place in 
bow for 3. Since the Class Races, in 
which his crew met with such hard 
luck, Burgess, ’93, has been rowing at 
bow ; Vail, 93, and L. Davis, 94, have 
been steadily atGand4. Fearing had 
one day off to compete in the Harvard- 
Yale games, and he got another re- 
spite by his trip to New York to win 
points for Harvard in the intercollegi- 
ate sports. The substitutes, with the 
exception of Richardson, 795, who 
goes out in the launch, row daily in a 
four-oar, and three are from the vic- 
torious Sophomore boat. As far as 
can be ascertained, there is no inten- 
tion to purchase a new shell this year, 
and the crew will probably row in the 
same one they used last year. The 

















four-oar which the substitutes use is a 
new boat. The new launch with the 
engine of the old John Harvard is 
a great improvement, and has devel- 
oped much more speed than its pre- 
decessor. The crew will probably 
leave for their quarters in New Lon- 
don about June 15, and have some 
hard work cut out for them on the 
Thames. To all appearances the fol- 
lowing men will be taken : — 





Position. Name. Age. Height. Weight. 
Stroke, E. H. Fennessy, ’96, 20 65.10 164 
7, C. K. Cummings, °93, 22 ~=«6.01 182 
6, D. R. Vail, ’93 (Capt.), 22 «6.00 188 
5, G. R. Fearing, ’93, 21. ~6.01 173 
4, L. Davis, ’94, 20 «6.01 179 
3, M. Newell, °94, 22 5.07 174 
2, W. 8. Johnson, °94, 21 65.10 166 
Bow, G. E. Burgess, ’93, 21 5.08 157 
Sub. H. H. Richardson, °95, 20 5.08 158 
Sub. R. P. Blake, 94, 22 «CO. 11 162 
Sub. 8. F. Eddy, ’95, 20 ~=«6.00 182 
Sub. J. Pendor, °95, 20 ~=«26.08 14 
Sub. J. M. Davis, °96, 20 = =5.08 155 


These weights are the last given 
out. As a whole, the crew will be a 
lighter one than last year’s, and it is 
worthy of note that it is wholly com- 
posed of undergraduates, every class 
being represented. 

OswaLp G. VILLARD, ’93. 

May 25. 


THE CLASS RACES. 


The Class Races were to have been 
rowed over the Charles River course 
on Friday afternoon, May 5, but wind 
and rough water caused a postpone- 
ment till the following afternoon. 
The Juniors were the favorite crew, 
but the Seniors got off first and held 
the lead until they were opposite Dart- 
mouth Street, when Chew (No. 4) 
broke his oarlock. To lighten the 
boat he jumped overboard, but before 
the Seniors could recover from the 
effects of this accident, the Sopho- 
mores overtook and passed them, win- 
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ning by an eighth of a length in 10 
minutes, 38 seconds. The Juniors 
came in third, and the Freshmen last. 
Following are the crews : — 


SENIORS, ’93. 
Weight. 
Stroke, R. G. Miller, New York . ... 14 
,G. E. Burgess, Dedham . . ... . 157 
6, D. B. Duffield, Detroit. . ... . . 165 
6, D. O. Earle, Worcester . .... . 169 
4, 8. Chew, Philadelphia. . . . . . . 168 
3, A. J. Dibblee, San Rafael, Cal... . . 147 
2, C. Brewer, South Orange. . . . . . 160 
Bow, G. D. Curtis, New York . . . . . 145 
Average, 158 1-2. 
Coxswain, W. F. Baker, Boston . . . . 100 
Colors, Orange and Black. 


Ps) 


JUNIORS, ’94. 
Weight. 
Stroke, C. T. Bond, Baltimore. . . . . 170 
7, B. P. Binke, Boston. . . . « « . « 162 
6, J. W. Glidden, Newcastle. . . . . . 174 
5, E. P. Saltonstall, Chestnut Hill. . . . 190 
4, L. Loring, Brookline . ..... . 160 
3, R. B. Beals, Brookline. . . . .. . 167 
2, J. M. Thompson, Springfield. . . . . 168 
Bow, L. Heckscher, Philadelphia. . . . 157 
Average, 168 1-2. 
Coxswain, W. E. Cobb, Barnstable . . . 118 
Colors, Green and White. 


SOPHOMORES, °95. 
Weight. 
Stroke, F. Davis, New York. . .. . . 155 
7, J. Purdon, Boston ....... . 154 
6, 8. F. Eddy, Chicago. . . . . . «© 182 
5, J. L. Stackpole, Boston . .... =. 173 
4, A. C. Potter, Boston nea fie - 165 
3, W. H. Cameron, Jamestown, N.Y. . . 159 
2, R. B. Cook, Cambridge. . . .. . . 168 
Bow, W. M. Briggs, St. Louis . . . . . 156 
Average, 164. 
Coxswain, H. Frazier, 8. Bethlehem, Pa. . 112 
Colors, Blue and White. 


FRESHMEN, ’96. 


fy 


Weight. 
Stroke, R. M. Townsend, Boston . . . . 160 
7, L. D. Shepard, Boston. . .... . 176 
GC... 0. ee, Beton . 6 wt tw ch lel HO 
56, F. Duffield, Detroit. . ..... . 180 
4, H. 8. Russell, Milton ee. 185 
3, K. H. Lewis, Rollinsford, N.H. . . . 164 
2,G. 8. Derby, Boston. . . . . «. - © 161 
Bow, F. M. Forbes, Paris, France. . . . 150 
Average, 167. 
Coxswain, E. B. Day, Cambridge. . . . 105 
Colors, Crimson and White. 


The Senior crew had the inside 
course next to the wall, Juniors next, 
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Freshmen next, and Sophomores the 
outside course. The officers of the 
race were: Referee, W. A. Brooks, 
87. Judges, for 93, S. Ellsworth, ’93 ; 
for 94, E. C. Storrow, 89; for ’95, 
D. F. Jones, 92; for ’96, F. N. Wa- 
triss, 92. Judge at the finish, C. R. 
Falk, ’93. 


FOOTBALL WITH PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Early in the spring Harvard was 
challenged by the University of Penn- 
sylvania to play two games of foot- 
ball on Thanksgiving Day, 1893 and 
1894, After friendly negotiation, the 
challenge has been accepted; the 
game this year will be played in Cam- 
bridge, that next year in Philadelphia. 
The conditions concerning Amateurs, 
Bona Fide Students, and Time Limit 
are those which were printed in the 
April number of the Magazine (pp. 
472-73) ; to them the following rules 
are added : — 

4. Announcement of Names of Play- 
ers. — Each captain shall send to the 
captain of the opposing team a com- 
plete list of his players and substi- 
tutes, with a statement that he be- 
lieves them to be bona fide students 
and amateurs, at least twenty-five 
days before the date of the contest in 
which they are to take part. No one 
shall be included-in such list who has 
not declared in writing his eligibility 
within the preceding rules in the pres- 
ence of a member of the Graduate Com- 
mittee. No one whose name is not on 
such a list shall be allowed to play in 
an intercollegiate game except by the 
consent of the captain of the opposing 
team. All objections to the eligibility 
of the persons whose names appear 
upon the said lists shall be considered 
as waived unless taken at least twenty 


days before the contest in which they 
are to take part. 

5. Arbitration. —In the event of 
any difficulty arising in the interpre- 
tation or application of the foregoing 
rules relating to eligibility, two rep- 
resentatives, one from each of the two 
competing universities, shall meet and 
endeavor to adjust the difficulty. 
In case they cannot agree they shall 
choose a third person, not a member 
or graduate of either university, to 
act with them. The decision of the 
majority of these three persons shall 
be final. In case of an objection to 
eligibility under Rules IL or III, it 
shall be the duty of the Arbitration 
Committee to meet forthwith for the 
consideration of the objection; and 
they shall make a final decision with 
respect to it, and notify both captains 
thereof at least fourteen days before 
the contest. 

The agreement is signed by B. G. 
Waters, ’94 (Capt.), and George A. 
Stewart, ’84, for Harvard ; and by H. 
A. Mackey (Capt.), and George W. 
Pepper, for Pennsylvania. 

NOTES. 

The winter meetings in the Gymna- 
sium were of only average interest. 
One of the novelties was an exhibition 
of Japanese top-spinning, by N. Kishi- 
moto. —R. D. Wrenn, ’95, won the 
Gulf championship in the Florida ten- 
nis tournament on March 25.— The 
Nine practiced on Holmes Field for 
the first time this season on March 
17.— N. D. Alexander, L. S., has 
broken the record for the best strength 
test of students now in college. E. 
Cockrell, ’95, had the record previ- 
ously. His total was 1016.6; Alex- 
ander’s record is 1030. G. C. Chaney, 
94, has the best record for capacity 
of lungs, which is 455, while E. Klein, 
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95, has made a record of 80 for 
strength of the right forearm. Other 
strong men are, J. E, Young, L.S., 
has made 967.2; H. A. Gehring, ’95, 
854.3; C. Brewer, ’93, 842.7; J. C. 
D. Hitch, 95, 840.3 ; and F. Winsor, 
93, 787.6. —J. H. Chase, ’95, won the 
Spring Tennis tournament. In an ex- 
hibition game he defeated T. Hoppin, 
’93, the present Harvard champion, 
by the following score: 4-6, 3-6, 
6-0, 6-2, 62.— On May 29 there 
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was a three-cornered shooting match 
at Wellington among marksmen from 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. Follow- 
ing is the score: Yale. Wells, 25, A. 
Miller, 22, H. G. Miller, 28, Franklin, 
29, Benedict, 25, total, 129. Harvard. 
Gould, 21, Gibson, 26, Sargent, 23, 
Pike, 29, Heckscher, 27, total, 126. 
Princeton. Lewis, 19, Swain, 23, Clay, 
19, Williams, 22, Phillips, 25, total 
108.— The Freshmen won the inter- 
class baseball tournament. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Commercial Club of Cincinnati. 
an organization of representative busi- 
ness men, had invited President Eliot 
to deliver an address at a dinner in 
his honor on March 18, and, in antici- 
pation of this visit of the head of the 
University, the annual dinner of our 
Harvard Club was this year postponed 
until March 17 in order that we 
might have Mr. Eliot with us. 

The dinner was given at the Uni- 
versity Club, where Mr. Eliot held an 
impromptu reception before the din- 
ner was served, and each alumnus was 
able to extend his individual weleome 
to the man who has done so much for 
old Harvard. Mr. Julius Dexter, 60, 
the President of our Harvard Club, 
presided at the dinner. Around the 
tables sat forty-three graduates of 
different branches of the University, 
and several prominent citizens and 
local educators, not Harvard men, 
who had been invited to meet our 


1 In order to discriminate between graduate 
and temporary members of a Class, the Class 


honored guest. When the cigars had 
been lighted Mr. Dexter formally wel- 
comed the President, saying that in 
his youth he had been a worshiper of 
muscle, in his manhood first of intel- 
lect and later of character ; that in all 
three periods he had found an embodi- 
ment of what he admired in the man 
who this evening was our guest. He 
closed his remarks with a jocular ref- 
erence to the recent mishaps in Har- 
vard Athletics, suggesting that possi- 
bly they might be redeemed by some 
of the spirit of the ’Varsity crew of 
653, of which Mr. Eliot had been a 
member. 

Mr. Eliot in response, recurring to 
his own boating experiences, told how 
the crew of 53, by tying bandanna 
handkerchiefs about their heads on 
the day of their race, had uncon- 
sciously originated the Harvard color. 
He referred to the encouraging spread 
of Harvard’s influence in the West, 
and showed by statistics that she was 
getting every year a larger quota of 
recruits from that section of our 


year of the latter will, when feasible, be inclosed 
in brackets. 
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country. He spoke of the new build- 
ings in Cambridge, especially of the 
plans for the enlargement of the Li- 
brary ; he mentioned some of the in- 
creased opportunities for aiding needy 
students which have been placed at 
the disposal of the Faculty ; and in 
particular he told us of the methodical 
organization at Cambridge for enabling 
students to help themselves. Mr. Eli- 
ot’s remarks were happy in every re- 
spect and were cordially applauded. 

The premeditated music of the oc- 
casion was furnished most satisfacto- 
rily by Messrs. Joseph Wilby, ’75, C. L. 
Harrison, ’86, C. J. Livingood, ’88, and 
S. L. Swarts, ’88, and after the formal 
programme of the evening had been 
enjoyed, this quartette was reinforced 
by many voices of those who in the 
old songs recalled their college days. 

The address of Mr. Eliot, at the 
dinner given him by the Commercial 
Club of Cincinnati on the following 
evening, awakened deep interest, and 
will have a permanent effect in pro- 
moting the growth of the Harvard 
spirit in this locality. His subject 
was “Primary Education.’”? Though 
this subject was not one likely to pro- 
voke enthusiasm, it was so handled as 
to command attention and lead to re- 
flection. 

As Mr. Eliot left the club-house 
after the meeting had adjourned, he 
was followed and his hand shaken 
again and again by those who wished to 
express their appreciation of his coming 
to Cincinnati. One of these, who no 
doubt intends that his son shall have 
greater advantages than he has him- 
self enjoyed, stopped the writer on 
the street a few days later and said : 
“T’ve decided to send my boy to 
Harvard. That man who spoke at 
the dinner the other night must keep 
a good school.” 


The officers of the Harvard Club of 
Cincinnati recently elected are : — 

President, Julius Dexter, ’60 ; Vice- 
Presidents, Wm. Worthington, ’67, 
Nathaniel H. Davis, ’80; Secretary, 
C. B. Wilby, ’70; Treasurer, Frank 
O. Suire, ’80 ; Chorister, S. L. Swarts, 
88; Executive Committee, John R. 
Holmes, ’78, Chas. J. Livingood, 88, 
C. L. Harrison, ’86. 

C. B. Wrzsy, ’70, Sec. 
KENTUCKY. 

On March 10 Professor John Fiske 
lectured here. The Harvard Club in- 
vited a small number of graduates of 
other colleges to meet him at supper, 
after his lecture that evening, and 
though the reception was quite in- 
formal, it seemed to be a source of 
pleasure to the guest of the evening, 
as well as to the “outer barbarians.” 
The members of the Club, always 
happy in such works of charity, thor- 
oughly enjoyed the affair. The same 
evening we added to our roll of mem- 
bership two new members; one of 
them, the Rev. John H. Heywood, ’36, 
the oldest Harvard man in Ken- 
tucky, being chosen unanimously to 
an honorary membership. 

J. 8S. Bett, ’81, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


At the last annual meeting the re- 
tiring president presented to the Club 
the last report of his Class (1861) and 
suggested that the secretaries of other 
College classes be asked for their re- 
ports. This suggestion was adopted, 
and the resulting correspondence has 
brought reports or letters, frequently 
both, from forty-nine of the sixty-two 
secretaries addressed. From these it 
appears that — except the Memorials 
to the Class of 1833 and those of the 
Class of 1834, printed in 1883 and 
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1884 respectively, and Mr. McCleary’s 
interesting account of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his Class (1841) and of 
his classmates — 1855 is the earliest 
class which has issued a printed re- 
port. Succeeding classes, with the 
exception of the Class of 1859, whose 
secretary entered the Navy at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, have all fol- 
lowed the practice of printing a report 
at intervals. Through the courtesy of 
the secretaries the Club has thus ac- 
quired six bound volumes and forty- 
two pamphlets of these reports, and 
would be glad to obtain others. 
Henry B. WENZELL, 775, Sec. 


NORTHWEST. 


The Harvard admission examina- 
tions will be held at Portland, Oregon, 
late in June, as last year. Notices to 
this effect will be distributed in the 
name of our Club. Our next annual 
meeting and dinner will be held at 
Seattle ; the date is not yet fixed. 

J. D. SHERWOOD, ’83, Vice-Pres. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The past year has been the most 
important in the life of our Harvard 
Club, as it was our first in a club- 
room. We started out ina very simple 
way, and engaged one room at No. 31 
So. 15th St. The object was to have 
a meeting-place for all the Harvard 
men in and about Philadelphia. A 
“Club Night” proved so successful 
that another was held, which was 
even more enjoyable. During next 
fall and winter we hope to hold a 
series of such meetings, and thus draw 
all the Harvard men in the vicinity 
nearer together. The annual dinner 
was held on Saturday, Feb. 11, with 
the largest attendance for several 
years. We were unfortunate in being 
unable to get any one from Cambridge 


to answer to the toast of “ Harvard,” 
but the Rev. Jos. May, ’57, kindly con- 
sented to fill the vacancy, and did so 
most delightfully. The other speakers 
were, for Princeton, Professor Wood- 
row Wilson ; for Yale, the Hon. Robt. 
R. Willson ; and for the University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Hampton L. Car- 
son. The Hon. James T. Mitchell, as 
president of the Club, presided. The 
officers of the Club, elected a year ago 
for a term of three years, are: Presi- 
dent, James T. Mitchell, 55; Vice- 
President, Theodore Frothingham, ’70; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Herbert L. 
Clark, ’87. 
H. L. Ciark, ’87, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Club held its semi-annual meet- 
ing and dinner at the “ Narragansett 
House,” Providence, on the evening of 
March 2; Dr. H. G. Miller, the Vice- 
President, presided. Professor G. L. 
Kittredge spoke for Harvard. Pro- 
fessor J. R. Jewett represented Brown 
University. The Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester responded for the Theological 
School, Amasa M. Eaton for the Law 
School, and Dr. G. L. Collins for the 
Medical School. Dr. C. A. Brackett of 
the Dental School also spoke, and Pro- 
fessor Armitage explained the plans 
for the three years’ course. Since the 
Annual Meeting, the Club has lost two 
most esteemed members, Francis O. 
French, of New York, the Poet of the 
Club for many years, and Dr. George 
A. Pike, of Bristol, whose death is 
mourned by many outside the wide 
circle of his practice. 


H. G. MacKayg, ’78, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 


Our annual meeting and dinner oc- 
curred on February 17 at the Hotel Im- 
perial, and about twenty-five members 
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attended. It was one of the most en- 
thusiastic gatherings for years. Dr. 
O. J. Pfeiffer, M. D., ’84, was elected 
President, and J. N. Hall, M. D., was 
chosen Secretary. Several new mem- 
bers joined the Club. The Club schol- 
arship has been awarded for next year 
to James E. Gregg, of Colorado 
Springs. 
J. N. Hatt, M. D., Sec. 


ROME. 


The following letter was printed in 
the Crimson of April 13 :— 

Rome, March 27, 1893. 
To the Editors of the Crimson: 

The second annual dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Rome took place 
last evening at the Café Doni in this 
city. Four members were present : 
H. S. Potter, L. Thompson, S. K. 
Wood, and T. C. Tebbets, all ’92. 
Toasts were to our Alma Mater, Rom- 
ulus and Remus, the Ruins, and these 
were responded to by the members. 
It is to be hoped that the only Har- 
vard Club on the continent which has 
withstood the vicissitudes of two years 
may be kept up, and we now look for- 
ward to ’93 to do its duty. 

Yours truly, T. C. Tessetts, Sec. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Not long since the members of the 
Harvard Club of St. Louis met to en- 
joy their annual dinner. Dr. John 
Green, ’55, President, presided, and 
upon his right as the guest of the even- 
ing was Mr. Edward Cummings, ’83, 
sent West to represent the University, 
who spoke most pleasantly upon the 
condition of affairs at Cambridge, and 
entertained us with many amusing in- 
cidents. Judge Treat, President of 
the Class of ’37, who attended the 
200th anniversary of Harvard College, 
and well remembers the day when the 
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fare from Cambridge to Boston was 
twenty-five cents, was the oldest grad- 
uate present. Besides Mr. Cummings, 
Swarts, ’88, and Butler, ’88, were 
guests of the Club for the cvening. 
Along with the usual social features, 
some more important matters were 
touched upon, and stress was particu- 
larly laid upon the oblivion of the 
St. Louis graduates in the life of 
Harvard’s alumni. Mr. Cummings 
also spoke before the University Club 
an evening or two later, his wit and 
wisdom making him a most popular 
guest wherever he went. 

Though St. Louis is the fifth city in 
the United States in population, and 
stands very high when rated finan- 
cially, yet in college spirit it falls far 
below that prominent rank, for St. 
Louis is a quiet business city, where 
graduates from colleges very soon 
lose their social life in the more ab- 
sorbing life of business. In the Mis- 
sissippi Valley we have very few of 
what is known as the leisure class; 
and so fresh is our life here that a 
young man having no occupation is 
looked down upon as a burden upon 
society, and men actively engaged in 
business pursuits find little time to de- 
vote to club life. Our Harvard Club 
is similarly affected, but it can be said 
now, to our credit, that we are in the 
ascendency, and are developing, as 
from year to year more men are grad- 
uated from our universities, and be- 
come enrolled as members. The 
growth of St. Louis, to a large ex- 
tent, has been internal, having com- 
paratively few Eastern men in the 
city, and most of the Harvard gradu- 
ates here have always lived in St. 
Louis, so we do not possess that East- 
ern characteristic, be it good or bad, 
of not being happy without club life. 
With other advances the West is mak- 
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ing, and with the loss of our simpler 
life, we are gradually taking on the 
more diversified habits of the East, 
and in a comparatively short time col- 
lege men in St. Louis will be more 
closely associated. 

The first social movement of any 
kind in St. Louis, in connection with 
Harvard University, was in the winter 
of 1868-69, when Judge Treat, ’37, 
invited all the graduates in the city to 
a dinner given by him at his house. 
At that dinner eighteen gentlemen 
were present, and an informal organi- 
zation was formed ; it being understood 
that an annual dinner was to be held, 
and the senior member was to preside. 
At this dinner Judge Nathaniel 
Holmes, ’37, who was later Professor 
of Law at Harvard, and is now a resi- 
dent of Cambridge, was elected Presi- 
dent for the next year, he being a few 
months older than Judge Treat. The 
following year, 1869-70, Judge Holmes 
gave a dinner to the graduates at his 
hotel. To use Judge Treat’s words : 
“ At these meetings the usual reminis- 
cences, humorous and otherwise, were 
indulged in. For some unknown rea- 
son, after 1870 the organization fell 
into innocuous desuetude.” The next 
meeting was in 1873 at the University 
Club, and then again there seems to 
be a break until 1881, when in May 
of that year a dinner was held at the 
St. Louis Club. J. A. Dillon, ’64, 
presided, and John Fiske,’63, was the 
guest of the Club. Since 1881 we 
have had a regular organization, and 
regular meetings once or twice a 
year. In 1883 graduates of profes- 
sional schools, and undergraduates who 
had not completed the course, were 
admitted to active membership. 

Harvard men in St. Louis have 
been but little heard of in our college 
publications, but they wish now to se- 
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cure proper recognition in the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine ; for though we are less 
fortunate here than in the large East- 
ern cities, in not having a closer or- 
ganization, and being able to do more 
for Harvard interests, yet we are 
anxious, in every way in our power, to 
work for her, and are proud of every 
advance she makes. It is unpleasant 
for us in St. Louis to note the larger 
number of other university graduates 
in the city, but now that Harvard has 
taken on a broader university life, and 
has extended her views until she now 
is the first of all our universities, we 
are confident that her new policy will 
soon put her in the lead here, where 
she belongs. 
GEORGE F, STEEDMAN, ’92, Sec. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting will be held 
on Commencement as usual. The 
Hon. Horace Davis, ’49, of San Fran- 
cisco, will probably preside at the 
meeting and at the dinner. Leverett 
S. Tuckerman, ’68, has been appointed 
Chief Marshal for Commencement. 

Henry PARKMAN, 70, Sec. 


CANDIDATES FOR OVERSEERS. 


The Committee on Nomination sent 
out on April 27 the following list of 
names: Outgoing Overseers Eligible for 
Reélection: Arthur T. Lyman, ’53; 
Robert S. Peabody, 66 ; Samuel Hoar, 
67 ; Moses Williams, ’68. Names sug- 
gested for Nomination: Robert M. 
Morse, ’57 ; J. A. Rumrill, 59 ; John 
E. Hudson, 62 ; Charles P. Bowditch, 
’63 ; Edwin P. Seaver, ’64 ; James R. 
Chadwick, 65; Edward N. Fenno, 
66 ; Heman W. Chaplin, ’67; A. G. 
Bullock, 68; Charles F. Dole, 68; 
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William F. Wharton, ’70; W. S. 
Bigelow, ’71 ; Nathaniel Thayer, ’71 ; 
William Farnsworth, ’77 ; W. A. Ban- 
croft, °78 ; John Homans, 2d, ’78 ; W. 
A. Gaston, ’80; George A. Gordon, 
81. 

The following twelve candidates 
have received the highest number of 
ballots, and will be voted for at Com- 
mencement: A. T. Lyman, ’53, Moses 
Williams, ’68, Samuel Hoar, ’67, R. 
S. Peabody, ’66, E. P. Seaver, ’64, W. 
A. Bancroft, ’78, N. Thayer, ’71, R. 
M. Morse, 57, W. F. Wharton, ’70, 
G. A. Gordon, ’81, C. P. Bowditch, 
63, J. R. Chadwick, ’65. 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Harvard Dental School Asso- 
ciation will hold its twenty-second an- 
nual banquet at the Thorndike in 
Boston on Monday, June 26, at 6.30 
o’clock. The Association will enter- 
tain the following gentlemen as 
guests: Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott, Hon. 
Martin Brimmer, J. Collins Warren, 
M. D., Col. Albert A. Pope, Mr. A. 
Shuman, Col. Henry Lee, B. E. Cot- 
ting, M. D., Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
Mr. Daniel Ford. 

H. L. Upnam, D. M. D., ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The alumni of the Divinity School 
will meet on Tuesday, June 27, 1893, 
at 2 Pp. M., in the chapel of Divinity 
Hall, Cambridge. In the absence of 
the President, the Rev. E. H. Hall, 
the Vice-President, the Rev. E. J. 
Young, of Waltham, will preside. 
After the election of officers, and the 
usual routine business, the Rev. F. B. 
Hornbrook, of Newton, will read a 
paper on “ The Influence of the Moral 
Emphasis on Religion.” The Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins, of San Francisco, 
will be the “second speaker.’’ After 
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the formal meeting there will be a 
collation in the Divinity Library. 
J. L. Sewarp, ’68, Sec. 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Association will 
be held at the office of the Association, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Tuesday, 
June 27, 1893, at noon. 

WituraM G. THompson, ’88, Sec. 


LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Treasurer of the Harvard Law 
School Association presents the follow- 
ing report of membership to June 1, 
1893 : — 


Total membership, Jan. 1, 1893 1,626 
Deaths recorded, Jan. 1 to June 1, 93, 17 
Resignat’ns record’d, Jan. ito June 1, 93,20 37 


1,589 


New members, Jan. 1 to June 1, ’93 103 
Total membership, Jan. 1, ’93, 1,692 
Net increase in membership 66 
L. M. FUND. 

Life members, Jan. 1, 1893 144 2,160 
Life members, June 1, 1893 177 2,655 
Increase 33 495 


Winturop H. Wane, ’81, Treas. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Association issued in May an 
extra Bulletin. The first article in it, 
by Dr. D. W. Cheever, ’52, is entitled 
“The Professional Horizon.” Dr. 
Cheever’s purpose is to caution mem- 
bers of his profession against the pres- 
ent tendency to run after novelties. 
“The unbalanced predominance of 
operative surgery,” he says, “has de- 
stroyed all natural and harmonious 
proportion between operations and 
surgery, and between surgery and 
medicine. Antisepsis has insured an 
immunity which over-emboldens the 
operator, and which substitutes the 
precipitate certainty of an incision for 
the well-considered conservatism of 
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diagnosis and delay. No one can deny 
that anesthesia first and antisepsis 
next have enormously increased the 
domain of operative surgery. No one 
can assert that much of this is not 
both useful and hopeful. And yet, in 
proportion to other surgery, opera- 
tions should fill a second place. The 
rare has become the common, and 
the common has been pushed aside 
and neglected. Contusions, abscesses, 
fractures, varicosities, atheroma, are 
the every-day things we always see ; 
and abdominal diseases have usurped 
undue attention, and displaced the 
common classes of surgical events. .. . 
Perspective is lost, the natural pro- 
portions of classes of cases obscured. 
Rare things are magnified ; common 
things are overlooked. There is also 
constant danger of confounding func- 
tional and temporary with organic and 
permanent conditions, of operating 
for a symptom and finding a phan- 
tom tumor. Visceral surgery replaces 
therapeusis. Forlorn hopes are com- 
mon operations. . . . Is there not dan- 
ger, also, that the ease of looking 
breeds littleness of wit; that intuition, 
that sum of experience, shrinks and 
wastes when unused; that the bal- 
ancing of chances, the estimating of 
probabilities, the struggle for a diag- 
nosis, may be belittled in face of re- 
puted certainties revealed by a cut, 
and thus delay sober judgment. Is 
not the therapeutic use of drugs also 
much unlearned by this fatal ease of 
operating ? Obscure brain affections, 
nervous habits, apparently organic and 
incurable growths, sometimes yield to 
medicine, and escape the knife? We 
may not often thus succeed ; but does 
not the fact that we do not try medi- 
cation lead finally to a loss of know- 
ledge as to the chances of a trial ? 
“Specialties magnify regions, dis- 
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tort wider vision, focus the attention 
on a point, and ignore a more impor- 
tant whole. A diathesis, a constitu- 
tional bent, often directs or influences 
the general progress of a disease. A 
symptom may be local or general. If 
local, it is seen ; if general, it may be 
easily overlooked. . . . The somewhat 
ungrateful task of advancing heretical 
opinions in the preceding remarks can 
be condoned only from our profound 
conviction that the operative furor of 
modern surgery is resulting in a seri- 
ous detriment to the best qualities of 
sound diagnosis, sound pathology, and 
surgical therapeusis, —to diagnosis, 
because we do not exhaust means of 
harmless research ; to pathology, be- 
cause we operate to know what is the 
matter, and not from proved patho- 
logical processes and results; to 
therapeusis, because we neglect much 
that can be accomplished by regimen, 
by rest, by sedatives, by alteratives, 
and by time. When we survey the 
medical horizon, we find equally great 
changes. That harmony of know- 
ledge and character which made the 
general practitioner many-sided but 
symmetrical —‘ Sapiens, teres, atque 
rotundus’ (Horace) ; that self-reli- 
ance which equalized extremes, bal- 
anced chances, judged impartially — 
has been sadly damaged by the fatal 
facility of the habit of consultations, 
and by the narrowing spirit of spe- 
cialism. A great ignorance of the 
simpler products and processes of 
pharmacy has accompanied as great a 
lack of careful study in therapeusis. 
The medicine is now made to hand 
for the doctor by steam and chemis- 
try, and the useful combinations of 
older drugs are swept aside. Bred 
myself in an era of therapeutic nibil- 
ism, experience has failed to confirm 
my unbelief. On the. contrary,. long 
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trial has convinced me that we can 
accomplish much with a few well- 
selected, familiar, and potent remedies. 
If the surgeon and physician have 
changed, the lay public has changed 
faster. Credulity is undiminished. 
Modern witcheraft rivals the older 
kind. Therapeutic nihilism has be- 
come a system and a school of medi- 
cine. Practice has lost its stability. 
Formerly there was a family physician 
whose patients retained him as a fa- 
miliar and much used fixture until he 
died. Now he shares a family with 
others, and he does not look on any 
person as his patient for life. This is 
a greater loss to the community than 
to the doctor. We regret, but we 
yield to these revolutions. Meanwhile 
should we take a depressing view 
of our professional future? By no 
means ; for never was surgical and 
medical science so bold, so advancing, 
so successful. Never was the young 
doctor so well educated as now. 
Never had he so large a clinical ex- 
perience before entering on practice. 
Moreover, partly from this cause and 
partly from the mutable character of 
modern society, the young physician 
or surgeon never succeeded so fast as 
now.” 

Dr. H. P. Bowditch, ’61, describes 
“ The Exhibit of the Medical School 
at the World’s Fair ;” his article is re- 
printed elsewhere. Dr. W. L. Rich- 
ardson, 64, gives an account of the 
work done in the Obstetrical Depart- 
ment; Dr. W. T. Councilman shows 
the method of instruction in the Patho- 
logical Department ; Dr. A. L. Mason, 
63, writes upon “Diphtheria and 
Scarlet Fever at the Boston City Hos- 
pital ;” and Dr. Charles Harrington, 
’78, concludes this important number 
by an article on “The Teaching of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics.” 
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During the spring the Association 
defrayed the expense of a series of 
lectures on “Therapeutics”? by Pro- 
fessor H. C. Wood, of Philadelphia. 

Graduates of the Medical School, 
who desire to join the Association, 
should apply to the Secretary, Dr. 
R. W. Lovett, 379 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


CLASS DAY NOTICE. 


Graduates must have tickets to the 
Yard. These will be given to gradu- 
ates on personal application to the 
committee at the Parker House Ticket 
Office from 11 to 12 a.m., June 20 
and 21. At the same time there will 
be a limited number of other tickets 
on sale to graduates. Mr. Jones will 
be in Harvard Hall, June 19, 20, 21, 
and 22, and on Class Day from 2 to 3 
Pp. M., to give graduates Yard tickets. 
To obtain admission to the Tree, grad- 
uates will please form and march in 
together. There will be a special 
Yard entrance for graduates in front 
of Harvard Hall. 

Frank W. HALLOwWELL, 

Chairman ’93 Class Day Committee. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1828. 

The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, be- 
sides contributing to the March Scrib- 
ner’s an article on the death of J. Q. 
Adams, delivered a short eulogy of 
Dr. Peabody and Bishop Brooks at 
the annual meeting, on March 20, of 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, of 
which he is President. At the cele- 
bration of his 84th birthday on May 
12 he said : “To show you that I am 
growing old, you may know that I am 
the oldest honorary member of the 
Massachusetts Mechanic Charitable 
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Association, the oldest member of the 
Handel and Haydn Society and of 
other organizations, and am one of 
the six survivors of my class at Har- 
vard.” Nevertheless, Mr. Winthrop’s 
cheeks still retain a good deal of their 
youthful freshness, his voice is firm, 
his hand steady, and his sight as clear 
as that of a man of fifty. 


1829. 
* Rev. SAMUEL May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

We seem to hold our own. Still we 
are five ; and, so far as known, all in 
fair health. All have passed the win- 
ter season at their respective homes 
excepting Dr. Smith who, with Mrs. 
Smith, spent that time with children 
and friends in Iowa and Illinois homes. 
They have quite recently returned to 
Massachusetts. Should we count as 
members of the Class all who have 
been connected with it, whether alumni 
of the College or not, we should report 
siz survivors,—the sixth being the 
Rev. M. P. Stickney, at one time as- 
sistant minister of the Church of the 
Advent in Boston, but now of Royal- 
ton, Vt. He was in college with us 
for two years or more. Upon his com- 
ing to Boston, many years ago, our 
Class Committee gave him a brother’s 
welcome, and he became a regular at- 
tendant at our annual meetings, find- 
ing an evident pleasure in them. He 
was born in July, 1807, being thus the 
oldest of the survivors. Until some 
two years ago he has been able to take 
part in the public duties of his office. 
Now, nearing his 86th anniversary and 
quite infirm, “in a tiny cottage by the 
riverside he enjoys the retirement of 
rural life and the daily report of the 
world outside.” These words, direct 
from his side, come as a benediction 
to the rest of us. 
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1831. 
Rev. Joun H. Morison, Sec. 
26 Marlborough St., Boston. 

It is sixty-two years since my col- 
lege class was graduated. When sixty- 
two years more have passed by, of its 
sixty-five members, there are only two 
whose names will be familiar to stu- 
dents of our history and literature. 
And both of these will be honored for 
the distinguished part they took in 
the defense of human rights. The 
great historical works of John Lo- 
throp Motley will still be read with 
enthusiasm, not only for their literary 
qualities, but for the ability and fervor 
with which they are written, and still 
more for their profound sympathy 
with the great champions of civil and 
religious liberty, and the power with 
which they have placed them before 
us in their desperate struggles for the 
well-being of our race. And the 
name of Wendell Phillips will enter 
into the history of one of the greatest 
events of these modern days, not as a 
wise counselor or legislator, but as 
the most eloquent orator of the gen- 
eration to which he belonged. He 
was also a man whose life, while con- 
secrated epecially to the emancipation 
of the slave, was also given to the 
cause of the down-trodden and the 
oppressed in every walk of life, and 
in every land. All honor to these 
men whose names are enrolled among 
the foremost, not only in our little 
community, but in the whole civilized 
world, as defenders of the right in 
the mighty conflict that is going on 
for the suppression of what is wrong, 
and the advancement of a more hu- 
mane and beneficent civilization. 

But when I think of what these, 
my classmates, have been and done so 
conspicuously, compared with others 
whose names fill no place in the liter- 
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ature or history of their times, I do 
not honor them any the less because 
my mind turns involuntarily to some 
of their earlier associates, who, in the 
private walks of life, have been labor- 
ing as faithfully as they, with as true 
a purpose, with aims as lofty, courage 
as daring, talents as great, though not 
so conspicuous, and a benignity as far 
reaching as theirs. One such example 
I have loved to dwell upon. And at 
the close of this academic year, it is 
especially fitting that some slight ac- 
count of the man should appear in this 
journal, for he loved our College as 
few of its children do. He was many 
years secretary of the Class of 1831, 
and interested in its records down 
almost to the day of his death, which 
took place the 22d of March, 1893. 
His name, George Cheyne Shat- 
tuck, was not often seen in the papers. 
He was born July 22, 1813. For 
nearly twenty years he was one of the 
medical professors in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and visiting physician at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital for 
thirty-six years. He was honored by 
his professional brethren, who chose 
him to be president of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society. But the work 
of his life, the acts in which his great 
qualities of mind and character found 
their largest sphere of activity and 
development, were those which he 
did, as a private citizen. He was a 
skilful, thoroughly educated physi- 
cian. But the man was greater than 
his profession. His personal endow- 
ments created around him an atmos- 
phere of cheerful trust, of kindly 
sympathy and tenderness, which as a 
gracious influence entered with him 
into the chambers of sickness, and 
aided him in his ministrations to body 
and mind. Wherever he went, this 
atmosphere went with him, consecrat- 
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ing his daily routine, needing no visi- 
ble halo to introduce him as one of 
God’s saintly ones, to act as a higher 
presence on those who were brought 
into close personal relations with him. 

As belonging to a Christian society, 
he was first of all a devout and con- 
stant attendant on its services. Here 
his rare personal qualities were open- 
ing before him an ever-enlarging field 
of usefulness. Here also was a bond 
uniting him by invisible ties to those 
around him, extending and deepening 
his sense of fellowship with others, 
and giving to what might otherwise be 
regarded as an accidental relationship 
something of a sacred character. 

In his private meditations his “soul 
was as a star and dwelt apart.” But 
these higher communings were not 
sought and cherished as personal in- 
dulgences. Through them, uncon- 
sciously and in all lowliness of spirit, 
he was preparing to enter more fully 
and with a deeper sympathy into the 
wants of those around him. And 
through them came up with a con- 
stantly increasing emphasis the ques- 
tion how he, a private member of the 
church, could be most useful in ex- 
tending and deepening its influence, 
and helping it to become more a be- 
neficent power with its own members 
and in the community at large. Act- 
ing strictly as a layman, in concert 
with pastor and people, with untiring 
industry and a soul-inspiring faith, in 
season and out of season, he was seek- 
ing to find out by what appropriate 
forms and agencies the branch of the 
church with which he was connected 
should most effectively accomplish its 
work. 

The visible result has been the 
Church of the Advent, and what may be 
regarded as its dependencies or broth- 
erhoods. It would hardly be becoming 
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in one living apart from these institu- 
tions to enter into details respecting 
their growth and history. No one 
would say, and least of all would my 
classmate allow any one to say, that 
what we now see has been all his 
work. Able and devout clergymen 
and laymen have been engaged in this 
movement. One saintly and gifted 
man at the beginning, the Rev. Mr. 
Croswell, gave to it an impulse and a 
name which have gone with it through 
good report and through evil report, 
from that day to this, as an angel of 
mercy. Rectors, wardens, vestrymen, 
and humble worshipers have come 
and gone. But from the beginning, for 
nearly fifty years, by labors more 
abundant, with a steadfastness that 
never faltered, and a faith that never 
lost its hold on the powers of the world 
to come, our friend has been there “in 
his lot,” and to him, a modest layman, 
more than to any other —I think we 
might almost say, more than to all 
other — human instrumentalities, has 
been due the continued progress of 
the church with influences touching 
the souls of men, and diffusing them- 
selves with ever-increasing benefac- 
tions within and beyond its immediate 
limits. It is difficult to trace mi- 
nutely the genealogy and descent of 
such a movement, though it is easy to 
see that the Church of the Advent, by 
its various ministrations and the spirit 
which pervaded them, has had influ- 
ences reaching far and wide beyond 
what its modest beginnings might 
suggest. 

I have spoken of Dr. Shattuck in 
his relation to this church. But deeply 
as he was interested in it, and heartily 
as he gave to it his time and strength, 
his liberal and expansive nature was 
by no means bound up in its concerns. 
It was supposed to be, in some re- 
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spects, the narrowest and _ straitest 
form of Christian worship. But I have 
never known a man of a more catholic 
spirit, or of wider sympathies. No 
one branch, but the whole “ Church of 
Christ,” in the broadest application of 
its terms, was uppermost in his affec- 
tions. It was said of him that “ with- 
out doubt he was the foremost layman 
in the diocese of Massachusetts.” The 
last time that I saw him, which was a 
few days before his death, referring 
to his ancestry, he said emphatically, 
“Tama Puritan.” He was none the 
less loyal to his own church, because 
his heart reached out to others who 
were not of that fold, and especially 
with loving tenderness towards the 
simple forms of worship in which his 
childhood had been nurtured. 

I have spoken of some of the ways 
in which Dr. Shattuck has been doing 
a work that will go on infusing itself 
as a beneficent presence among the 
higher influences which, in many ways 
seen or unseen, are advancing the well- 
being of society. He was the founder 
of two important schools for the edu- 
cation of boys. One, St. Paul’s School 
in Concord, N. H., was established 
thirty-eight years ago, and has already 
attained a distinction hardly second 
to any school of its class in New Eng- 
land. The other school, which he 
founded through the agency of his 
friend, Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
in Faribault, is also a large and pros- 
perous school. It would not be easy 
to give any adequate description of 
the immediate and far-reaching re- 
sults of these schools; of the work 
successfully begun, and which they 
have still to do for generations yet 
unborn. 

Men die, but institutions live. Not 
the single church or schools which 
have been thus established ; but other 
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churches and schools called into being 
by their example, quickened by their 
spirit, and inspired by their faith, bear 
witness to the extension, the perpetu- 
ity, and the beneficence of the work 
thus begun. The founder’s name may 
not be mentioned ; but the work which 
he has inaugurated goes on with in- 
creasing power from one generation 
to another. And the man, by whose 
wise foresight and the upright, self- 
sacrificing labors of a lifetime these 
ever-widening and beneficent agencies 
have been instituted and organized as 
permanent working forces, is to be 
numbered among the really great 
benefactors of society. —J. H. M. 


1834. 
TxHomas CusuHina, Sec. 
170 Newbury St., Boston. 

The Secretary has very little to re- 
port for the past year, which fact, con- 
sidering the age of its members, rang- 
ing from seventy-eight to eighty-seven, 
is, perhaps, the best report that could 
be made. No death has occurred 
among the ten members surviving in 
1892, which is the first time we have 
been so blessed for many years ; and, 
so far as is known to the Secretary, 
the little remnant are all in good 
health. — The Class will partake of the 
annual Gassett memorial dinner at the 
University Club, Boston, at 3 P. M., 
on Commencement Day. 


1843. 
Hon. W. A. Ricwarpson, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 

The Class will meet and dine at the 
Parker House, Tuesday evening, June 
27, at half past seven. There will be 
no Class Report. Twenty-nine mem- 
bers, out of seventy who graduated, 
now survive. 


1847. 

Dr. Benjamin Shurtleff Shaw, the 
Secretary of the Class, died in Boston 
on May 2, after a short illness. He 
was born in Boston, Sept. 12, 1827. 
After graduating in 1847, he studied 
at the Medical School, taking the de- 
gree of M. D. in 1850, and then stu- 
died in Paris. He was appointed 
Resident Physician of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in May, 1858, 
and performed the duties of that posi- 
tion till May, 1872, when he resigned. 
From February, 1873, to January, 
1884, he was a visiting physician at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
He was also Secretary of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, 1852-58, 
member of the Boston School Commit- 
tee, 1853-57, and councilor of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. He 
leaves a widow and one daughter, the 
wife of Wm. Endicott, ’87. 


1848. 


Dr. T. H. CHANDLER, Sec. 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 

The annual meeting and dinner will 
be held as usual at Parker’s on Com- 
mencement afternoon, Wednesday, 
June 28, at 6 p. Ma. —James Steuart 
Thorndike died in Paris, France, on 
April 20 ; the Secretary has received 
no particulars.— On April 13 died 
Charles Smith Weyman, who was 
graduated as Charles Weyman Smith. 
From 1868 till 1890 he was connected 
with the editorial staff of the New 
York Sun. 

1851. 
Henry W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Rev. E. H. Hall has gone to 
Europe for a long stay. His address 
is with J. S. Morgan & Co., 22 Old 
Broad St., London, England. — Ben- 
jamin Homer Hall died at Troy, 
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N. Y.,on April 6. He was born there 
Nov. 14, 1830. While a student at 
Harvard he published a work entitled 
“ A Collection of College Words and 
Customs,” which was so popular that 
a revised edition was issued in 1856. 
In 1858 he published a “ History of 
Eastern Vermont,” which is consid- 
ered a standard authority. He was 
by profession a lawyer, but from 1877 
to 1879 he was editor and proprietor 
of the Troy Whig. For one year he 
served as clerk, and for two terms as 
chamberlain of his native city. He 
married Margaret M. Lane, and leaves 
two sons and two daughters surviving 
him. — The Class will meet in 5 
Thayer as usual on Commencement. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
70 Pearl St., Boston. 

Weld 1 will be open for the use of 
the Class on Commencement Day. 
Business meeting at 12M. The Class 
will meet at Young’s Hotel for their 
annual dinner at half past six o’clock. 
Dinner will be served at seven o’clock 
precisely. 

1856. 
Wo. W. Burraacg, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

For the twentieth time Stoughton 
No. 3 will be open for the use of the 
Class on Commencement Day. The 
Class will dine at the Parker House, 
Boston, on the evening of Tuesday, 
June 27, the evening before Com- 
mencement. 

1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
76 Westland Ave., Boston. 


President Cleveland has appointed 
ex-Gov. J. D. Long a member of the 
Board of Visitors of the Naval Acad- 
emy. 
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1858. 


JAMES C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

Gov. Russell has reappointed Dr. 
H. P. Walcott to the Massachusetts 
Board of Health, of which he is chair- 
man. 


1859. 


Pror. C. J. Wuite, Sec. 
32 Weld, Cambridge. 

William Everett, Democrat, has 
been elected to Congress from the 
Seventh District of Massachusetts. 
On the first count he had a plurality 
of 14 votes over his Republican com- 
petitor, Speaker Barrett, of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. The recount by the Executive 
Council resulted as follows: Dr. W. 
Everett, Dem. 9,733 ; W. E. Barrett, 
Rep., 9,699 ; G. H. Carey, Populist, 
1,006; Rev. L. Banks, Prohibition, 
602 ; scattering, 8; Everett’s plural- 
ity, 34. Last autumn H. C. Lodge, 
71, Rep., carried this district by a 
large plurality. 


1861. 
Rrv. J. E. Wrient, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The Class Secretary, Rev. J. Ed- 
ward Wright, after a year’s absence 
in Europe, — principally on the Conti- 
nent, — sailed from Liverpool for Bos- 
ton on June 1.—Arthur Welland 
Blake, who left the Class after the 
first term of the Freshman year, but 
who always retained a fraternal feel- 
ing for it, died in Brookline, Mass., on 
February 28, 1893. He gave a thou- 
sand dollars toward the Class window 
in Memorial Hall, and, more than any 
one else, insured the success of the 
undertaking. —The Class will meet 
in 24 Stoughton on Commencement. 
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1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The Class will dine together at the 
Parker House, Boston, Tuesday, June 
27, at 6.30 p. M. This will be the 
thirtieth anniversary. On Commence- 
ment Holworthy 19 will be open as 
usual. The Secretary will publish a 
short report this year. 


1865. 
T. Frank BROwNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York. 

Room No. 10 Holworthy will be 
open for the use of the Class on Com- 
mencement Day.— Dr. Edward T. 
Williams has changed his address from 
2298 to 2257 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. — David S. Greenough arrived 
home, May 24, from a journey around 
the world. 

1866. 
Cuar.es E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

J. M. Whittemore, Jr., died of 
pneumonia at Cambridge on Apr. 20. 
— Changes of address: John G. Cur- 
tis to 327 West 58th St., New York 
city; James W. Hawes to Times 
Building, 41 Park Row, New York 
city. 

1867. 
Francis H. Lrncoxn, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Rev. Arthur Brooks has been 
reappointed chairman of the Trustees 
of the Barnard College for women, 
New York city. — Henry G. Monks 
died at Nice, France, on May 23. 


1868. 
ALFRED D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
50 Equitable Building, Boston. 
A quarter-centennial Class Report 
will be published in June. The Class 
will dine on Tuesday evening, June 
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27, at the University Club, 270 Beacon 
St., Boston. Moses Williams will pre- 
side. 
1871. 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

On May 4, the Massachusetts Dio- 
cesan Convention of the Episcopal 
Church met in Boston to elect a bishop 
to succeed the late Phillips Brooks. 
The principal candidates were the Rev. 
William Lawrence, Bishop. W. H. 
Hare, of South Dakota, Father A. C. 
A. Hall, and the Rev. Edward Abbott. 
The first ballot resulted as follows : 
Clergy. Number voting, 162 ; neces- 
sary for a choice, 82. Lawrence, 65 ; 
Hare, 56 ; Hall, 22; Abbott, 7; Scat- 
tering, 9. Laity. Number voting, 
114 ; necessary for a choice, 58. Law- 
rence, 72; Hare, 23; Hall, 12; Ab- 
bott, 2 ; Scattering, 2. As the canon 
requires a concurrent majority of both 
branches, a second ballot was taken, 
and resulted in Mr. Lawrence’s elec- 
tion, viz. : — Clergy. Number voting, 
160 ; necessary for a choice, 81. Law- 
rence, 82; Hare, 59; Hall, 10; Ab- 
bott, 3; Scattering, 6. Laity. Num- 
ber voting, 110; necessary for a choice, 
56. Lawrence, 75; Hare, 24; Hall, 
9; Abbott, 2. William Lawrence was 
born in Longwood in 1850, his father 
being the Hon. Amos A. Lawrence, 
and his mother the daughter of Wil- 
liam Appleton. After graduating from 
Harvard in 1871, he studied for the 
Episcopal ministry at Andover and 
Philadelphia, and took his degree at 
the Cambridge Divinity School, in 
1875. In April, 1876, he became as- 
sistant rector of Grace Church, Law- 
rence, and rector the following year. 
Jan. 1, 1884, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics and Pastoral Care 
in the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, and in 1889 he succeeded 
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the late Dean Gray as head of that 
institution. In 1888 he was appointed 
a preacher to Harvard University. He 
married, in 1874, Julia Cunningham 
of Boston. In 1888 he published the 
“ Life of Amos A. Lawrence.” — Henry 
C. Townsend has formed a partner- 
ship with Delbert H. Decker, grad- 
uate of Cornell, for the practicing of 
patent law, soliciting patents, and any 
and all matters relating to patents, 
designs, trademarks, and copyrights. 
— Holworthy 12 will be open to the 
Class as usual on Commencement Day. 
Business meeting at noon, 


1872. 
A. L. Lincorn, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. Square, Boston. 

The Class will hold its Commence- 
ment meeting at room 3 Thayer Hall, 
as usual, and will dine on the evening 
before Commencement at the Algon- 
quin Club. 

1874. 
GrorGE P, SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class will this year have the 
usual Commencement meeting in Cam- 
bridge, and among other things will 
act upon the suggestion to have a com- 
mittee appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the dinner in 1894, on the 
oceasion of the twentieth anniversary 
of graduation. — Dr. Charles P. Ban- 
croft is Superintendent of the New 
Hampshire Asylum for the Insane at 
Concord. — Erastus Brainerd, who 
has resided in Seattle, Washington, 
for some time past, has again become 
managing editor of the Seattle Press 
Times.— Dr. Charles M. Green is 
serving another term as a member of 
the Boston School Committee. — Ed- 
ward Higginson, formerly City Solici- 
tor of Fall River, is now engaged in 
general practice, with offices in Fall 
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River and Boston. — Charles S. Tuck- 
erman, who has again become a win- 
ter resident of Salem, Mass., is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Democratic 
Club of that city.— William R. Ty- 
ler, so long associated with Dr. Wil- 
liam Everett, ’59, in the management 
of Adams Academy at Quincy, will 
be in charge of the school while Dr. 
Everett is in Washington attending 
to his Congressional duties. — Dr. 
William A. Wheeler, Surgeon in the 
U.S. Marine Hospital Service, is now 
stationed at Ellis Island, New York 
Harbor, having been transferred from 
Norfolk, Va.— George Wigglesworth 
has again been elected Treasurer of 
the Mass. Institute of Technology. 


1876. 
WittraM L. Cuase, See. 
233 State St., Boston. 
The death of Wm. Fletcher Weld, 
Jan. 9, was followed by that of Chas. 


P. Strong on March 14. Both were 
peculiarly sad, and cut short lives of 


eminent usefulness. Few of those 
who knew Weld intimately realized 
what a large-hearted, helpful life he 
led. Only on last Commencement I 
told him about a Home for Sailors, in 
which Gardiner was much interested 
with me. He spoke with charming 
frankness of what he had enjoyed 
afloat, and sent me his check the next 
morning for $1,000, simply adding 
that there was no need of mentioning 
his name. 

Dr. Strong won his way to honora- 
ble distinction in his profession, in 
which he laid down his life, so rich in 
promise, yet complete with good work 
well done. He was a recognized au- 
thority in his specialty, — gynaecology. 
At the time of his death he was assist- 
ant surgeon at the Free Hospital for 
Women, physician to out-patients at 
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the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and assistant in gynaecology in the 
Medical Department at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The friends, patients and associates 
of Dr. Strong have started a Scholar- 
ship in the Harvard Medical School, to 
be known as the Charles Pratt Strong 
Memorial Scholarship. While the 
greater part of the fund required has 
been subscribed already, any contribu- 
tions that members of the Class may 
desire to send will be gratefully re- 
ceived and acknowledged by the 
Treasurer, Miss S. W. Daggett, 116 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — Presi- 
dent Thwing of Adelbert College of- 
fers two prizes of $30 and $20 respec- 
tively, for the two best essays on 
“The Value of a College Education 
for a Boy.” The competition is lim- 
ited to boys who are actually members 
of the graduating classes of high 
schools or fitting academies, and the 
essays must be sent to President 
Thwing at Cleveland, O., by Aug. 1. 
— A Class Report will be brought out 
this year, and the blanks for data will 
issue in June. The Secretary desires 
as full details as practicable, with 
prompt responses, that proof may be 
shown at the Class meeting. — Hollis 
19 will be open for the Class on Com- 
mencement. Class meeting at noon. 

1877. 
JouN F. Ty er, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

Holworthy 14 will be open to the 
Class on Commencement.—E. H. 
Strobel has been appointed Third As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

1878. 
JoserH C. Wuirtney, Sec. 
P. 0. Box 3573, Boston. 
The committee appointed last Com- 
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mencement Day to arrange for the 
second smoke talk of the year have 
under consideration a subscription din- 
ner, for the evening before Commence- 
ment. 

The annual class meeting will be 
held at Stoughton 4, at noon on Com- 
mencement. 

De Billier can be addressed at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., 
where he is living. — The Rev. 
John B. Harding has left the Church 
of Our Saviour in Baltimore, of which 
he was rector, and is now connected 
with St. Mark’s Church, Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Joseph F. Johnson 
has been elected Professor of Busi- 
ness Practice in the Wharton School 
of Finance and Economy, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. — Edward C. Moore, Jr., has 
changed his address to 32 Nassau 
Street, New York. He is making a 
specialty of Probate practice and of 
the management of property and es- 
tates. — Dr. George W. Nash is dep- 
uty health officer at Hamburg, under 
Dr. Jenkins, and medical inspector for 
the Hamburg American Packet Com- 
pany. He can be addressed care of 
the Hamburg American Packet Com- 
pany, Dovenfleth, 18-21, Hamburg, 
Germany. — William Sigourney Otis 
died at Boston, on April 20, of pneu- 
monia; he leaves a widow. 

Temporary. 'Teschemacher is clos- 
ing up his business interests in the 
West, and will soon join his father in 
Europe. He and De Billier have been 
acquitted of the charges under which 
they were held. Letters addressed to 
him, care of the Somerset Club, Bos- 
ton, will be forwarded. — Towne no 
longer gets letters addressed to him at 
50 North 13th Street, Philadelphia ; 
his address is not known. 
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1879. 
Francis ALmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Benjamin Rand has been ap- 
pointed Honorary Vice-President of 
the Congress of Rational Psychology, 
at the Columbian Fair. 


1880. 
FrepDErRIC ALmy, Sec. 
24 Law Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pres. Cleveland has appointed N. M. 
Brigham, U. S. Marshal for Utah. 
During the last campaign Brigham 
had charge of one of the Democratic 
press bureaux in the West. 


1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Holworthy 21 will be open as usual 
on Commencement. — C. A. Coolidge’s 
firm is designing three new buildings 
for Harvard, viz.: Perkins Hall and 
Conant Hall, dormitories, and the new 
Reading-Room. — Mills is President 
of the Harvard Club of the Northwest. 
—C. Sprague went to Europe during 
the spring. — B. Penrose has pushed 
through the Pennsylvania Assembly 
an act abolishing the Public Building 
Commission of Philadelphia. This is 
one of the most noteworthy reforms 
that has come about in the Quaker 
City for many years. — The Rev. 
J. W. Suter is mentioned as the prob- 
able successor to Bishop-elect Law- 
rence as Dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge. 


1882. 
H. W. CunninGuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 
Holworthy 13 will be open for the 
use of the Class on Commencement. — 
W. W. Kent has become a member of 
the firm of Jardine, Kent & Jardine, 
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architects, 1262 Broadway, New York 
city. -- F. A. Dakin’s address for the 
summer will be Natick, Mass.; next 
autumn it will be Haverford College 
Grammar School, Haverford, Pa. — 
Sherman Hoar is President of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy Alumni As- 
sociation. — At the annual meeting of 
the Schoolmasters’ Association at New 
York, Professor G. L. Kittredge read 
a paper on “College Admission Re- 
quirements in English.” — Walter I. 
McCoy has been elected one of the town 
trustees of Orange, N. J., for two 
years. 
1883. 
FrepDERICcK NICHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The decennial dinner will be held 
at the Parker House, Boston, on the 
evening of June 27, the day before 
Commencement. Stoughton 11 will be 
open as usual to the Class on the fol- 
lowing day. — H. H. Crapo is a mem- 
ber of the New Bedford Board of Al- 
dermen. — Edward Cummings has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Harvard University for 
five years, from September 1, 1893.— 
Wm. C. Endicott, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Private Secretary to Attorney 
General, Olney. — The Rey. Percy S. 
Grant has accepted a call to the 
Church of the Ascension in New York 
city, as successor to the Rev. E. Win- 
chester Donald. —C. S. Hamlin was 
appointed in April, by President 
Cleveland, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury ; and during the absence of 
the Cabinet at the Columbian Naval 
Review, he was the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. 
—G. E. Howe has changed his per- 
manent address to 114 Washington 
Ave., Cambridge. — Edward Kent be- 
came, on Jan. 1, 1893, a member of 
the law firm of Butler, Stillman & 
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Hubbard, of New York city. — Wm. 
H. Page, Jr., has changed his perma- 
nent address to 22 William St., New 
York city. —C. R. Rockwell is con- 
nected with the United States Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. — J. H. 
Wigmore goes to Chicago in Septem- 
ber, to fill a position in the Law School 
of the Northwestern University. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpsarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

The Rev. S. A. Eliot was installed 
as pastor of the Unitarian Church of 
the Saviour, at Brooklyn, N. Y., May 
18. 

1885. 
Henry M. WItt1iams, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

The usual Commencement spread 
will be held at 9 Holworthy. There 
will be a short business meeting at 
12.30 o’clock. — The Secretary expects 
soon to issue a Class Report.— J. 
Hays Gardiner has been reappointed 
an instructor in English for the ensu- 
ing year.— Edmund S. Middleton’s 
address is 151 W. 22d St., New York 
city. — F. Winthrop White can be ad- 
dressed at 81 Fulton St., New York 
city. 

1886. 
Dr. J. H. HuppLeston, Sec. 
26 W. 60th St., New York city. 

Stoughton 4 will be open as usual 
for the Class on Commencement. —G. 
R. Carpenter has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position at Columbia College, to suc- 
ceed Professor J. D. Quackinbos. 


1887. 
Geo. P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 


The second triennial dinner will be 
held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, at 6.30 
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p. M., Tuesday, June 27. All mem- 
bers of the Class, whether graduates 
or not, will be welcome. ‘Thayer 53 
will be open to the Class on Com- 
mencement. —The Secretary has a 
Class Report in preparation. —J. H. 
Robinson is associate Professor of Eu- 
ropean History in the University of 
Penn. —J. B. Fletcher, Instructor in 
English, has been granted leave of 
absence for two years, which he will 
spend abroad in study. His address 
is care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Foun- 
der’s Court, Lothbury, E. C., London. 


1889. 
JAMES H. Ropes, Sec. 
Andover. 

The room which the Class will use 
on Commencement will be announced 
in the Boston Advertiser of Commence- 
ment week.—Changes of address : 
W. L. Jennings, 900 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton ; M. A. Kilvert, 14 Harding Block, 
Jackson, Miss. —The Rev. Geo. D. 
Latimer has been installed as associ- 
ate pastor of the North Church, Sa- 
lem. — F. E. Haynes is teaching his- 
tory in the University of California. — 
The Secretary expects to go abroad 
about July 1, having been awarded the 
Andover Theological Seminary Schol- 
arship of $600 annually for two years. 
During his absence, H. H. Darling, 3 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, will act as 
secretary. 

1890. 
J. W. Lunn, See. 
25 Hollis, Cambridge. 

The triennial dinner of the Class 
will be held at the Tremont House, 
Boston, Tuesday evening, June 27, 
1893. The Class will meet on Com- 
mencement Day, June 28, at 19 
Stoughton. — Frank L. McKean has 
been appointed principal of the largest 
grammar school in Nashua, N. H. — 
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R. L. McDuffie has been appointed 
to organize the General Supplies De- 
partment of the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford R. R., with headquar- 
ters at New Haven. — The following 
men in the Medical School have re- 
ceived hospital appointments : To the 
City Hospital, P. R. Waughop and G. 
L. West ; to the Mass. General Hos- 
pital, G. L. Barney and F. J. Cotton. 


1891. 
H. A. Davis, Sec. 
52 W. H., Cambridge. 

The Class Cradle has been awarded 
to J. C. Bishop, whose daughter was 
born Feb. 4,93. The daughter of R. 
W. Wood was not born till a month 
later.— Murry Nelson has been ad- 
mitted to the bar at Chicago, Ill. — 
H. W. Corning’s address is, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. — Edward D. McCollom, 
during the past year principal of the 
High School at Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
from which he is sending up the first 
candidates for Harvard, has accepted 
the principalship of the schools in St. 
Mark’s District, West Orange, New 
Jersey. — William Hill, who has held 
the Henry Lee Memorial Fellowship 
in Political Economy during 1891-93, 
has been appointed instructor in politi- 
cal economy at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment Day at some room in the Col- 
lege Yard. Notices will be published 
in the Boston papers and in the New 
York Times. — On May 6, eighteen 
members of the Class, who live in 
New York, dined together at the Hoff- 
man House. It was planned by those 
present to hold similar reunions, in the 
future, to which all ’92 men in the city 
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should be invited. — Henry F. Hollis 
has been admitted to the New Hamp- 
shire bar, and is practicing law at 
Concord. — William MacDonald has 
been elected to the professorship of 
History and Political Science in Bow- 
doin College. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Professor C. C. Everett, S. T. B., 
59, goes abroad in June to spend his 
sabbatical year. 

James B. Eustis, LL. B., 54, has 
been appointed American Ambassa- 
dor to France. 

John B. Sedgwick (Law Sch., 83-4) 
has settled in Buffalo, with the New 
York Car Wheel Co. 

Herbert D. Foster, A. M., 92, has 
been elected Professor of History in 
Dartmouth College. 

Shurtleff College, of Upper Alton, 
Ill., has recently conferred the degree 
of LL. D. on Flavel S. Thomas, M. D., 
74. 

Judge Robert I. Burbank, of the 
South Boston district court, who died 
in May, studied at the Law School in 
1843. 

To R. M. Hunt, LL. D., ’92, has 
been awarded, by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the golden 
medal of Queen Victoria. 

The Rev. Francis B. Hornbrook, 
S. T. B., ’77, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Browning Society 
for the ensuing year. 

Dr. W. S. Tyler, D. D., °57, who 
has been connected with Amherst Col- 
lege as instructor and professor dur- 
ing sixty-one years, has resigned. 

Thomas F. Bayard, LL. D., ’77, has 
been appointed U. S. Ambassador to 
London. He is the first American 


diplomatist to receive the title of Am- 
bassador. 
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Henry Astor Reginald Carey, Sp., 
’85-87, died suddenly of heart disease 
in New York city on April 29. His 
home was Newport, R. I., and he had 
been recently elected as a Democrat 
to the Rhode Island Legislature. He 
had taken a prominent place in the 
civic and social affairs of Newport. 
In 1889 he gave to the University the 
Athletic Building on Holmes Field. 

General Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong, who died at Hampton, Va., on 
May 11, received the degree of LL. D. 
in 1889. He was born at Waliuka, 
Sandwich Islands, in 1839; entered 
Williams College in 1860; graduated 
there in 1862; enlisted as captain in 
the 125th regiment of New York Vol- 
unteers ; was promoted major for gal- 
lantry at Gettysburg, and soon after 
took command of the 8th U.S. Col- 
ored Regiment. After the war, he 
was appointed, in 1868, Principal of 
the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute for Negroes, over which, for 
twenty-five years, he presided with 
marked success. In 1878 he received 
the official thanks of the government 
for his services in educating the freed- 
men. At present the Hampton Insti- 
tute has 500 negro pupils and nearly 
200 Indian youths working side by 
side. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The recent change in the National 
Administration has brought several 
Harvard men into prominent positions. 
Richard Olney, LL. B., ’58, enters 
President Cleveland’s Cabinet as At- 
torney-General ; Josiah Quincy, ’80, 
is First Assistant Secretary of State, 
superseding W. F. Wharton, ’71; 
Charles S. Hamlin, ’83, and E. H. 
Strobel, ’77, are respectively First and 
Third Assistant Secretaries of the 
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Treasury ; J. B. Eustis, LL. B., ’54, 
goes to represent the United States at 
Paris, and succeeds T. J. Coolidge, 
50; T. F. Bayard, LL. D., 77, is 
Ambassador to Great Britain, in place 
of R. T. Lincoln, 64. Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, continues in office as 
Civil Service Commissioner. J. W. 
Foster, L. S., [’55,] late Secretary of 
State, is a member of the commission 
to settle the Bering Sea difficulty; 
and J. C. Carter, ’50, is counsel for the 
United States before that commission. 
This is also the proper place to note 
the election of H. C. Lodge, ’71, to 
the United States Senate, and of Wil- 
liam Everett, ’59, to Congress. 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League in 
New York on April 26, Carl Schurz, 
LL. D., ’76, was elected President, and 
Charles Francis Adams, ’56, a Vice- 
President. Mr. Schurz delivered an 
address in which he spoke of the 
achievements and prospects of the 
League. C.J. Bonaparte, ’71, read a 
paper on “ The Use of Patronage to 
Influence Legislation.” 

Among the officers of the Boston 
Society of Natural History for the en- 
suing year are Vice-Presidents B. 
Joy Jeffries, 54, Samuel Wells, ’57, 
and N. S. Shaler, S. B., 62 ; Curator, 
A. Hyatt, S. B., 62; Councilors, R. 
T. Jackson, S. B., ’84, N. T. Kidder, 
S. B., 82, E. S. Morse, A. M., ’92, H. 
F. Sears, 83, and T. A. Watson, 745. 

At the Annual Conference of the 
Unitarian Association at Washington, 
D. C., on May 3, the Rev. C. E. St. 
John, ’79, conducted the services, and 
papers were read by the Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, S. T. B., ’47, the Rev. G. 
L. Chaney, 59, and the Rev. Joseph 
May, ’57. 

Among the Directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Promotion of 
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Theological Education, chosen at the 
annual meeting on May 3, are the 
Rev. J. H. Morison, 731, the Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, S. T. B., ’73, the Rev. G. 
W. Briggs, S. T. B., ’34, the Rev. E. 
J. Young, 48, the Hon. G. S. Hale, 
44, and the Hon. A. T. Lyman, 53. 

The American Oriental Society met 
in Cambridge during Easter Week at 
the house of H. C. Warren, ’79, once 
the dwelling of Professor Beck. The 
following papers were presented by 
Harvard members: The Rev. W. H. 
Hazard, A. M., ’91, “The Scholia on 
Deuteronomy and Joshua in the Hor- 
reum Mysteriorum of Gregory Bar 
*Ebraya ;” Professor Lanman, ‘ The 
Buddhist form of the legend about 
Atri and the eclipse of the sun,” and 
“ Katha-sarit-sigara, iii, 37 ;” Pro- 
fessor Lyon, “On some Phoenician 
glass objects in the Harvard Semitic 
Museum ;” P. E. More, Gr. Sch., 
“Influences of Hindu thought on 
Manichaeism ;” G. A. Reisner, ’89, 
“The pronominal suffixes in Assyrian 
and Hebrew; ” H. C. Warren, ’79, 
“On the Buddhist ‘Chain of Causa- 
tion’; ” F. D. Chester, ’91, “Early 
Moslem Promissory Notes.” The meet- 
ing was attended by President Eliot, 
and by Presidents Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, Harper of Chicago, and W. 
F. Warren of Boston University. The 
officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year are, D. C. Gilman, President ; 
I. H. Hall, Professor Toy, and W. H. 
Ward, Vice-Presidents; Professor Lan- 
man, Corresponding Secretary ; Pro- 
fessor Lyon, Recording Secretary ; H. 
C. Warren, Treasurer; and A. Van 
Name, Librarian. 

Professor Goodwin represented 
Harvard, and Professor Lanman rep- 
resented the Royal Asiatie Society 
of Great Britain, at the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Ameri- 
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can Philosophical Society, held in 
Philadelphia, May 22-26, 1893. 

The problem of ventilation has been 
solved so far as the Laboratory of Or- 
ganic Chemistry is concerned. A mo- 
tor supplied with electricity from the 
street furnishes power for five revolv- 
ing fans placed in the flues. The re- 
sult is altogether admirable, except for 
the whirring noise of the revolving 
machinery; the air in the Laboratory 
is better than it has ever been. 

The Boylston Prize Speaking took 
place in Sanders Theatre on the even- 
ing of May 11. Two first prizes of 
$60 each were awarded to T. L. Ross, 
’93, and to J. H. Hickey, ’93. Three 
second prizes of $45 each were as- 
signed to H. C. Metcalf, 94, F. C. Me- 
Laughlin, ’93, and A. F. Cosby, 94. 

Memorial Day, May 30, was ob- 
served as a holiday. In the morning 
there was a simple ceremony in San- 
ders Theatre, at which the Glee Club 
sang and Edward W. Emerson, ’66, 
read a paper on “The Lesson of the 
Soldier,” —a biography of Charles 
Russell Lowell, ’54. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The past twelvemonth has been 
particularly prolific in historical works 
by Harvard men. The following list 
is probably incomplete, but it will 
serve to illustrate the wealth and scope 
of Harvard’s recent contributions to 
historical literature: Caleb W. Lor- 
ing, 39, “Nullification, Secession, 
Webster’s Argument, and the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia Resolutions ;” 
Henry Parkman, ’44, “A Half Cen- 
tury of Conflict ;” Justin Winsor, 53, 
“ Life of Columbus ;” F. B. Sanborn, 
65 (associated with W. T. Harris), 
“Life and Letters of A. B. Alcott ;” 
Charles Francis Adams, ’56, “ Three 
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Episodes of Massachusetts History ;” 
John C. Ropes, ’57, “ The Campaign 
of Waterloo ;” John T. Morse, ’60, 
“ Abraham Lincoln ;” John Fiske, ’63, 
“The Discovery of America;” E. 
J. Lowell, 67, “Eve of the French 
Revolution ;” A. B. Hart, ’80, “ For- 
mation of the Republic, 1750-1829 ;” 
W. R. Thayer, ’81, “The Dawn of 
Italian Independence.” 

Dr. Charles Sedgwick Minot, S. D., 
°78, has recently issued, through Wood 
& Co., New York, a work on “ Human 
Embryology.” It treats the subject 
by the comparative method, discusses 
sex and heredity, and describes the 
development and morphology of all 
the organs of the body. The book 
has 463 illustrations, most of which 
are from new and original drawings. 

W. S. Collins, ’76, discussed, in Bel- 
ford’s Monthly for March, “ Our Di- 
vorce Statutes: What They Are and 
What They Ought to Be.” His story 
entitled “A Yankee Blue-Beard ; or, 
Marriage according to the State Stat- 
utes,’’ originally published in a weekly 
paper, has just been reissued in pam- 
phlet form by the National Reform 
Society of Philadelphia. 

Bayard Tuckerman, ’78, has written 
the life of Peter Stuyvesant for the 
‘“‘ Makers of America” Series. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.: New York.) 

A. B. Nichols, Instructor in Ger- 
man, has edited Sybel’s “Die Erhe- 
bung Europas gegen Napoleon I” for 
use as a text-book in German. (Ginn: 
Boston. ) 

T. W. Surette, Sp. ’89-’91, has re- 
cently published a serenade for piano 
and violin. His operetta, “ Priscilla ; 
or, The Pilgrim’s Proxy,” has reached 
a third edition, and he has just com- 
pleted the score of another comic 
opera. 

The Scribners have recently issued 
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in two volumes “Wagner and _ his 
Works: The Story of his Life, with 
Critical Comments,” by Henry T. 
Finck, ’76, the musical critic of the 
New York Evening Post. 

“A New England Boyhood,” by 
E. E. Hale, ’39, with illustrations by 
his son, has been published by Cassell. 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie, ’59, writes 
about “ Phillips Brooks and Harvard 
University’ in the New England 
Magazine for May. 

Two Tales, edited by A. L. Ware, 
’73, has suspended publication. 

The Jatest issue in the American 
Statesmen Series is “ Abraham Lin- 
coln,” by John T. Morse, Jr., ’60, in 
two volumes. (Houghton : Boston.) 

F. D. Sherman, [’87], contributes 
verses to the Cosmopolitan for May, 
and the Century for May. 

The Atlantic for May might be 
called a Harvard number, as nearly 
half of its articles are by Harvard 
contributors, viz.: “The Columbian 
Exposition and Civilization,” Henry 
Van Brunt, °54; ‘ Individuality in 
Birds,” Frank Bolles LL. B., ’82 ; 
“ European Peasants as Immigrants,” 
N.S. Shaler, S. B., 62 ; “The Eng- 
lish Question,” J. J. Greenough, ’82 ; 
“Frances Anne Kemble,” Henry Lee, 
36. It contains also reviews of “ The 
Eve of the French Revolution,” by E. 
J. Lowell, 67 ; of “ The Campaign of 
Waterloo,” by J.C. Ropes, ’57 ; of J. 
B. Flagg’s “ Life of Washington All- 
ston,” 1800. 

The Century for April has an illus- 
trated article on the Arnold Aboretum, 
by M. C. Robbins ; and a Sonnet, by 
J. W. Chadwick, Div., 64. In the 
May number T. Roosevelt, ’80, writes 
on “Indians who deserve Pensions.” 

The Rev. Charles J. Wood, ’75, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Lock Haven, 
Pa., delivered in 1892, before the 
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Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, a course of special lectures on 
“Survivals in Christianity: Studies 
in the Theology of the Divine Imma- 
nence.” ‘These have been published in 
book form (Macmillan: New York), 
and comprise, besides an introduc- 
tion, the following subjects : The Idea 
of God, The Church, The Forgiveness 
of Sins, The Resurrection, and Eternal 
Life. Each lecture is furnished with 
notes, and there are a bibliography and 
full index. 

Dr. Wm. H. Appleton, 64, ex-Pres- 
ident of Swarthmore College, is the 
compiler of “Greek Poets in English 
Verse,” —an anthology of the best 
translations by various English writers. 
(Houghton : Boston.) 

Professor C. C. Everett, Div., ’59, 
has recently published “The Gospel 
of Paul.” (Houghton : Boston.) 

Professor J. K. Paine has published 
recently the following compositions : 
“Columbus March and Hymn,” for 
chorus and orchestra, written by offi- 
cial invitation for the opening cere- 
monies of the World’s Fair (Ditson 
& Co.: Boston); Two Organ Preludes 
(Arthur P. Schmidt: Boston) ; Na- 
tional Song for the School Children of 
Chicago, “ Freedom our Queen,” 
words by O. W. Holmes, ’29. (No- 
vello & Co.: London.) To the work 
on “Famous Composers and Their 
Works,” which Professor Paine is ed- 
iting, he contributes an article on 
“ Beethoven as Composer,” and (in 
collaboration with Leo R. Lewis, ’88) 
a “ History of Music in Germany.” 

Arthur Foote, ’74, has published 
during the past season several com- 
positions, viz.: Symphonic Prologue, 
“Francesca da Rimini,” orchestra 


score and parts ; Serenade in E major, 
for string orchestra, score and parts ; 
March,” 


“ Festival “ Allegretto,” 
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“ Pastorale,” three pieces for the or- 
gan ; “The Skeleton in Armor,” for 
chorus and orchestra. (Schmidt: 
Boston.) 

The Harpers announce “ The Com- 
plaining Millions of Men,” a new novel 
by Edward Fuller, ’82. 

“ Horatian Echoes,” contains metri- 
cal translations by the late John O. 
Sargent, ’30, of all but three or four 
of the Odes of Horace. Mr. Sargent’s 
interest in Horace was shown by his 
offering every year a prize to the best 
translation made by a Harvard stu- 
dent. Dr. O. W. Holmes, ’29, writes 
a pleasant preface to this volume, 
which is also furnished with a short 
sketch of the translator. (Houghton : 
Boston.) 

“Perfect Freedom: Addresses by 
Phillips Brooks,” contains six sermons 
and addresses, including the memorial 
sermon preached on Abraham Lincoln 
in 1865. Julius H. Ward furnishes 
an introduction, and there is a portrait 
etched by Bicknell. (Chas. E. Brown 
& Co.: Boston.) 

Walter C. Sabine, Ph. D., ’88, has 
prepared a “Student’s Manual of a 
Laboratory Course in Physical Meas- 
urements” (Ginn: Boston), which 
was primarily written for use in the 
course known as Physics C at Harvard. 
The same course is given in the Sum- 
mer School, and requires 180 hours of 
laboratory work and 90 hours of out- 
side study. The manual furnishes 
eighteen experiments in Mechanics, 
five in Sound, seven in Heat, seventeen 
in Light, and twenty-five in Magnetism 
and Electricity, and is accompanied 
by explanatory diagrams and an ap- 
pendix. 

The second volume of the Journal 
of American Ethnology and Archaeol- 
ogy, edited by J. Walter Fewkes, ’75, 
contains the results of recent explora- 
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tions by the Hemenway Expedition. 
The leading article, by the editor, de- 
scribes “A Few Summer Ceremonials 
at the Tusayan Pueblos ;” the late J. 
G. Owens treats of the “ Natal Cere- 
monies of the Hopi Indians;” and 
the editor presents “ A Report on the 
Present Condition of a Ruin in Ari- 
zona called Casa Grande.’’? The 
whole makes a handsome volume of 
193 pp., with numerous illustrations. 
(Houghton : Boston). 

The Rev. E. G. Porter, ’58, contrib- 
uted to the Andover Review for March 
a paper on “The Andover Bank in 
Maine.” 

John H. Wigmore, ’83, has pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan (June — December, 
1892), a series of articles entitled 
“ Materials for the Study of Private 
Law in Old Japan,” viz: Part I, In- 
troduction ; Part II, Contract: Civil 
Customs; Part III, Section I, Con- 
tract: Legal Precedents; Part V, 
Property. The material already pub- 
lished is less than half of the series, 
which will be continued on the same 
lines. 

E. F. Bradford, M. D., ’69, is one of 
the authors of the recently published 
“ Handbook of Emergencies and Com- 
mon Ailments.” 

C. Lambert Baird, 82, contributed 
two sonnets entitled “ Atlantis ” and 
“ After Many Years” to the volume 
of “ Representative Sonnets by Ameri- 
can Poets,” published recently by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

H. S. White, ’73, Professor of Ger- 
man in Cornell University, is the edi- 
tor of “ Deutsche Volkslieder: A Se- 
lection from German Folksongs,” No. 
38 of the Knickerbocker Nuggets 
Series, published by Putnam, New 
York. 

The American Unitarian Associa- 





tion publishes “The Divine Unity,” 
a sermon by the Rev. Augustus Wood- 
bury, Div., ’49. 

The Rev. Wm. Mitchell, ’88, has 
printed at Kendallville, Ind., a ser- 
mon on Phillips Brooks. 

Up to April 28 the College Library 
had received twenty-four sermons on 
Phillips Brooks. 

Justin Winsor, ’53, discusses “ The 
Future of Local Libraries” in the 
June Ailantic. 

“The Wilderness Hunter, with an 
Account of the Big Game of the 
United States, and its Chase with 
Horse, Hound and Rifle,” is the title 
of the latest book by T. Roosevelt, ’80. 
It is illustrated by Remington, Frost, 
and others. (Putnam : New York.) 

Walter C. Nichols, ’93, has edited 
“The Niagara Book: a Complete 
Souvenir of Niagara Falls, containing 
sketches, stories and essays, — de- 
scriptive, humorous, historical, and 
scientific.” W. D. Howells, A. M., 
’67, contributes a short story ; Mark 
Twain relates “The First Authentic 
Mention of Niagara Falls, Being Ex- 
tracts from Adam’s Diary ;” Profes- 
sor N.S. Shaler, S. B., ’62, treats of 
the geology of the Falls; Frederic 
Almy, ’80, compiles a guide; E. S. 
Martin, ’77, furnishes some humorous 
verse. The illustrations are by Harry 
Fenn. (Underhill & Nichols : Buffalo, 
N. Y.) 

C. M. Flandrau, ’95, has won the 
prize offered by the New York publi- 
cation Short Stories for the best story 
of American college life. 

Lewis S. Thompson, ’92, has pub- 
lished the following musical composi- 
tions during the past season: “ The 
Sphinx, or Love at Random” (the 
Pudding Play in 1892) ; “Six Love 
Songs ;” Part songs and chorus, “ The 
Hoar-frost fell,’ ‘Wake Not, but 
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Hear Me, Love;” for piano, “ D. K. E. 
Waltzes,” “Sphinx Waltzes ’’ (Miles 
& Thompson, publishers, Boston) ; 
“ Sanctus ” (O. Ditson Co., Boston). 

“The Art of Horsemanship,” by 
Xenophon, translated, with chapters 
on the Greek riding-horse, notes, and 
illustrations from the antique, by 
Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, is in the 
press of Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

John L. Patterson, ’83, is the au- 
thor of “ Lyric Touches,” a volume of 
verse (16mo), published by Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. A. Tupper, ’80, has written the 
words for a “ March Song for Schools.” 
(Held: Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

In the New World for June, Profes- 
sor C. C. Everett writes upon “ Tenny- 
son and Browning as Spiritual Forces; ” 
George Batchelor, ’66, discusses “The 
Triple Standard in Ethics ;” and the 
Rev. P. S. Moxom has an appreciation 
of Andrew P. Peabody. 

Joseph La Roy Harrison has edited 
a volume of College verse with the 
title “Cap and Gown.” (Jos. Knight 
Co.: Boston.) Nearly forty of the 
selections are from the Harvard under- 
graduate papers of recent years. 

Any persons having in their posses- 
sion letters from the late Bishop 
Brooks, which either in whole or in 
part might be useful in the prepara- 
tion of his biography, are requested to 
send them or copies from them to the 
Rev. Arthur Brooks, No. 209 Madison 
Avenue, New York city. 

E. S. Martin, ’77, has a poem en- 
titled “Egotism” in Scribner’s for 
June. In the same number, R. Grant, 
73, begins “ The Opinions of a Philo- 
sopher,” a sequel to “The Reflections 
of a Married Man.” 

The second part of Professor Ash- 
ley’s Economie History has _ been 
issued, and covers the end of the 


Middle Age. It forms a substantial 
volume of some five hundred pages, 
published in England by Longmans, 
in the United States by Putnam. 

The Harvard University Bulletin for 
May contains, besides the usual official 
news, and accessions to the Library, a 
list of Book Funds, and a bibliography 
through the letter C of the “ Histori- 
cal Literature of North Carolina” 
compiled by Stephen B. Weeks. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 


1864. James Henry Elliot to Helen 
Ainslie Smith, Aug. 14, 1889. 

1876. John Charles Holman to Ida 
Lusk, at St. Paul, Minn., May 
10. 

1881. Edward Reynolds to Harriet 
Wolcott Parker, at Boston, 
April 12. 

1881. William York Peters to Amey 
Dexter Sharpe, at Providence, 
R. I., April 25. 

1882. Russell Whitman to Alice Ma- 
son Miller, daughter of Henry 
G. Miller, at Chicago, IIl., 
April 3. 

1883. José Antonio Machado to El- 
eanor Esmond Whitman, at 
New York, N. Y., May 16. 

1886. William Cowper Boyden to 
Mabel Grace Burlingham, at 
Chicago, Ill., April 13. 

1886. Lewis Peirce Frost to Ruth 
Read Gage, at Boston, April 
20. 

1886. Alfred Henry Lloyd to Mar- 
garet Elizabeth Crocker, at 
Springfield, Dec. 28, 1892. 

1888. Henry Temple Pope to Jesse 
Lenora Colburn, at Fort Payne, 
Ala., April 27. 

1888. Fred Bates Lund to Zoe M. 
Griffing, at Lexington, May 13. 
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1888. Edmund Channing Stowell to [1892.] James Otis Porter to Mabel 
Sarah Russell May, at Dor- Ballou, Dec. 22, 1892. 
chester, June 1. 

1889. Thomas Suffern Tailer to 





Maude Lorillard, at New York, NECROLOGY. 
N. Y., April 15. ApRIL 1 to June 30, 1893. 

1889. Philip Murray Reynolds to With some deaths of earlier date, not i 
Mabel Blasdel Gardner, at previously recorded. 
Longwood, April 18. oe BY sere -antieaaies TILLINGHAST, ' 

1889. Martin Allison Taylor to Ger- saiatiiadiati saci unmanciaaaae € 
trude Talbot, at Lowell, Apr. 26. The College. 

1889. Gardner Cutting Bullard to 1826. Andrew Preston Peabody, D.D., 
Mary Arnold Whitman, at LL. D., b. 19 March, 1811, at 
Brookline, May 17. Beverly ; d. at Cambridge, 10 

1889. George Andrew Reisner to March, 1893. 

Mary Putnam Brafison, Nov. 1831. George Cheyne Shattuck, M. D., 
23, 1892. b. 22 July, 1813, at Boston; d. ‘| « 

1890. Leigh W. Chamberlin to Row- at Boston, 22 March, 1893. 
ena Goddard, at Roxbury, 1832. John Warren Gorham, M. D., 

Mass., April 11. b. 9 Nov., 1813, at Boston; d. 
1890. Frank La Mont De Long to at Westerly, R. I, 18 April, 
Ella Finney, San Francisco, 1893. 
Cal., April 20. 1832. David Worcester, b. 13 April, 4 

1890. Robert M. Fullerton to Lannie 1808, at Hollis, N. H.; d. at i 
Whitthorne, at Fort Smith, Albion, Iowa, 9 May, 1893. 

Ark., April 24. 1833. Charles Warren Hartshorn, b. 

1891. Guy Pattillo to Nellie May Gaff- 8 Oct., 1814, at Taunton ; d. at 

ney, at Gloucester, April 26. Taunton, 31 March, 1893. 

1892. Roy Jones to Pauline William- 1839. Bernard Bemis Whittemore, b. 
son, at Washington, D. C., 15 May, 1817, at Boston ; d. at 
April 5. Cambridge, 5 March, 1893. 

[1892.] Chapman Henry Hyams, Jr., 1840. Frederick Hussey, b. 30 Jan., 
to Violet Victoria Hildreth, at 1821, at Nantucket; d. at 
New York city, April 26. Brooklyn, N. Y., 26 March, i 

1892. Charles Paine Cheney to Mary 1893. 

Ward Lyon, at New Britain, 1847. Benjamin Shurtleff Shaw, M. D., 
Conn., April 27. b. 12 Sept., 1827, at Boston ; d. 

1892. Frederick Warren Johnson to at Boston, 2 May, 1893. 

Anna May Harrison, at Colo- 1848. James Steuart Thorndike, 
rado Springs, Colo., June 29, LL. B., b. 2 April, 1829, at 
1892. Boston ; d. at Paris, France, 20 ‘ 

1892. Ralph Waldo Gifford to Sarah April, 1893. 

Lowell Parsons, at Greenfield, 1848. Charles Smith Weyman, b. 29 
June 30, 1892. April, 1828, at New York, 

1892. Hugh MeKennan Landon to N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 

Suzette Merrill Davis, at In- 13 April, 1893. 


dianapolis, Ind., Nov. 22, 1892. 51. Benjamin Homer Hall, b. 14 

















1856. 


1863. 


& 1864, 


1867. 





1877. 


1878. 


1885. 
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1866. 


1876. 


1877. 


1886. 


1889. 


1838, 


Nov., 1830, at Troy, N. Y.; d. 
at Troy, N. Y., 6 April, 1893. 
Charles Carroll Tower, M. D., 
b. 26 Sept., 1833, at Cohasset ; 
d. at Weymouth, 29 May, 1893. 
Moses Dillon Wheeler, b. 16 
March, 1840, at Zanesville, O. ; 
d. at Arrochar, Staten Island, 
N. Y., 1 Nov., 1889. 

James Henry Elliot, b. 5 Nov., 
1842, at Keene, N. H.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 4 May, 1893. 
John Marshall Whittemore, b. 
6 Jan., 1846, at Boston; d. at 
Cambridge, 20 April, 1893. 
Henry Grafton Monks, b. 6 
June, 1846, at Boston; d. at 
Nice, France, 23 May, 1893. 
Charles Pratt Strong, M. D., b. 
19 Dec., 1855, at Springfield ; 
d. at Boston, 14 March, 1893. 
Charles Maynard Barnes, LL. B., 
b. 12 Oct., 1854, at Decatur, 
Ill.; d. at Boston, 9 March, 
1893. 

William Donnison Hodges, 
M. D., b. 9 March, 1855, at 
Boston ; d. at Nahant, 6 March, 
1893. 

William Sigourney Otis, b. 3 
July, 1857, at Nahant; d. at 
Boston, 20 April, 1893. 

William Wharton Smith, b. 29 
Aug., 1861, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Newport, R. I., 3 July, 
1892. 

Perey Hayes Taylor, b. 28 Aug., 
1857, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Cambridge, 22 May, 1893. 
Moses Day Kimball, LL. B., b. 
14 Feb., 1868, at Boston ; d. at 
Washington, D. C., 31 March, 
1893. 


Medical School. 


Samuel Russell Gerry, b. 18 
April, 1815, at Marblehead ; d. 
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at San Francisco, Cal., 11 
March, 1893. 

. Ephraim Wales, b. 5 May, 1819, 
at Randolph; d. at Randolph, 


30 April, 1893. 


1852. Samuel Lane Young, b. 3 Jan., 


1861. 


1863. 


1865. 


1866. 


1821. 


1888. 


1890. 


1850. 


1862. 


1865. 


1813, at Lanesville, Gloucester ; 
d. at South Portlaitd, Me., 19 
April, 1893. 

Edgar Everett Dean, b. 17 Dec., 
1837, at Easton; d. at Brock- 
ton, 31 Dec., 1892. 

Giles Moseley Pease, b. 3 May, 
1839 [Boston] ; d. at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 14 Dec., 1891. 

Peter Paul Gilmartin, b. 29 
June, 1839, at Boston; d. at 
Detroit, Mich., 1 April, 1893. 
William Hughes Richards, b. 
22 Nov., 1813, at Dolgelly, 
North Wales; d. at Warren, 
R. I, 1 April, 1893. 

John Harpin Wilson, b. 18 Sept., 
1857, at Dubuque, Iowa; d. 
at Chicago, Ill., 11 Aug., 1892. 
James Tolman Byron, b. 27 
June, 1865, at Jamaica Plain ; 
d. at Thomasville, Ga. 13 
March, 1893. 


Veterinary School. 


Frederick Hiram Gage, b. 12 
June, 1869, at Cottage Farm ; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 8 May, 
1893. 


Law School. 


John Spaulding, b.8 Aug., 1817, 
at Townsend; d. at Roxbury, 
24 May, 1893. 

Charles Shepherd Colburn, b. 2 
July, 1833, at Pittsford, Vt. ; d. 
at Pittsford, Vt., 19 April, 1893. 
Douglas Campbell, b. 1839, at 
Cherry Valley, N. Y.; d. at 
Schenectady, N. Y., 7 March, 
1893. 
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1877. Edward Everett Livermore, b. 
7 Aug., 1853, at Eastport, Me. ; 
d. at Eastport, Me., 23 March, 
1893. 


Divinity School. 


1852. Rushton Dashwood Burr, b. 5 
Feb., 1828, at Haverhill ; d. at 
Léhne, Germany, 8 May, 1893. 

1891. Joseph William Stocks, d. at 
Spokane Falls, Wash. 


Honorary Graduate. 
1889. Samuel Chapman Armstrong, 
b. 30 Jan., 1839, in the island 
of Maui, Hawaiian Islands; d. 
at Hampton, Va., 11 May, 1893. 


Temporary Members. 


This list is made up by the Editor from such 
data as reach him. All persons who have infor- 
mation of the decease of Temporary Members of 


any department of the University are requested 
to send it to the Editor. 


[1895.] Lamar Soutter, b. 23 March, 
1872, at New York, N. Y.; d. 
at Saranac, N. Y., 23 March, 
1893. 

[L. S., 1892-3.] Alexander Oliver 

Young, b. 17 March, 1871, at 
Newark, N. J.; d. at Boston, 
28 April, 1893. 
Henry Eliason Seaton, Assist- 
ant Curator of the Herbarium ; 
b. at Indianapolis, Ind., 15 
April, 1869 ; d. at Cambridge, 
30 April, 1893. 

[Sp., 1885-7.] Henry Astor Reginald 
Carey, b. 9 July, 1865, at New- 
port, R. I.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 29 April, 1893. 

[L. S.] Oliver Whyte, Jr., b. 2 Nov., 
1871, at Medford ; d. at Med- 
ford, 30 May, 1893. 





CORRECTIONS IN NO. 3. 


Page 427, 1. 30, for Frank Bolles, LL. B.,’92, read ’82. 
Page 489, 2d col., for 1857 news read 1858. 


Page 490, Ist col., 1. 1, for 3 read 1. 


Page 5v4, 2d col., 1. 21, for 1874 (sp.), read 1893 (sp.). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Hereafter the Magazine will be published Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1, and 
June 1. 
There remain a few signed artist’s proofs on Japan paper of Kruell’s por- 
trait of Phillips Brooks, which will be sent mounted at the rate of five dollars 
each, to whoever applies to the Treasurer, Mr. Winthrop H. Wade, 53 State 
St., Bostor, Mass. 
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